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RAMMAR, ih any larguage, i is that art ar | 
G al ſcience that teacheth the true and proper uſe 


& of letters, ſyllables, words and ſentences. And 
- tho'ſeveral.rules and obſervations, applicable 
only to one particular ſpeech or tongue, are different from | 
hoſe of another, yet ſach as concern the general relation 
hat things have to their modes, qualities, motions or paſ- 
ions, are exactly the ſame in all the languages inthe world; 
or any name, quality, &c, in the Engliſh language, is 
he ſame in any other, though expreſſed in a different 
erm. From whence may be perceived, how far the ge- 
:rality of pzople are miſtaken, in the notion they have, 
hat it is abſolutely neceſſary for all young perſons to read 
he Latin or Lilly's grammar, before they can attain to a 
ight underſtanding of the Engliſh : for all the grammars 
pf the Latin tongue are moſly-employed to teach the 
7arious terminations, &c. of the flections, modes, forma- 
ions, and words of that language, a matte® which no 
ay concerns the Engliſh, But there are ſome few gene- 
al rules ia that and all other grammars that may be ap- 
lies to the Engliſh, or any other Janguage whatever, 
I ſhall not here enter into a critical diſſertation upon 
ach letter, divide them into vowels, conſonants, mutes, li- 


wids, &c, nor ſballã divide the language i into eight parts, 


is generally done, hur i into four, viz, 
A 


[ 
| 
*. 
J 


— 
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2 A Compendious ExncL184 GaAmmar, 
NAMES, AFFIRMATIONS. 
QuaL1Tizs. | Pakrierts, or the manner of words. 


Names expreſs-the things cede, z. . every thing 
that is the object of our ſeveral ſenſes, reflection, and un- 
derſtanding: which conveying ſome certain idea or image | 
to the mind, want not the help of any other word to make 
dhem underſiood : as when we hear any one ſay, a man, a 
borſe, virtue, vice, &c, we perfectly underſtand 3 he 
means. ; 


Names expreſs the things themſelves ; you cannot ethere- 


fore put the word hing after them thus, man thing, vir 


tue thing, &c. without making nonſenſe. 
They admit of @ or the before them, and an when they | 
begin with a vowel. | 
There are two forts of Names: Common 9 are ſuch 
as agree to. or expreſs the whole ſpecies; as the name 
borſe — ”y horſe, y:ur horſe, and all the 2 that 


Are. 


Proper Names diſtinguiſh particulars of the ſpecies from 
each other, as Cæſar, Pompey, Cats, diſtinguiſh thoſe men 
from the reſt of mankind. The ſame holds of the proper! 
names of cities, towns, mountain“, rivers, countries, &c, 

Qualities are the manners of names, or things expreſſed 
by them, as g294, bad, round, ſquare, &c. For example: 
the being of wax, is the ſubſtance of wax, or wax itſelf, 


| without regard to any form or colour, and is what we call 


the name, the roundneſs, ſquareneſs, Cc. of the figure are 
the manners of the being; as to be ignorant ot knowing, 
are the manners or qualities of our being: thus we fay 
good, bad, blacs, aulite, &c, horſe; horſe is the name, and 
giod. bad, black, white, &:. are the qualities of that narge, 

The 34 general head is the Affirmation, under: aich 
term the exiffence, action, or paſſion of the ſubj: &  af- 


_ firmed, as the black horſe runs, the common ſewer finds, il. 


young child criet. Here black, commok and yourg are qua- 
lities, as exprefling ſome mode or qu-lity of their ſub- 
jets or names, horſe, ſewer, and child: and the words 


men 
oper! 
&. 
eſſed 
ple: 
ſelf, 
> call 
e are 
ring, 
ay 3 
„And 
Alue, 
aich 
af - 
4, tht! 
qua» 
ſub · 
zordi 


A Compendious ENI su Grammar, | 
runs, ftinks, and cries denoting the ſeveral actions of their 
ſabj.&ts er names. It is uſual to call theſe by three dif- 
ferent appellations, viz, /ub/tantive, active, and paſſin? ; 
thoſe that are found to ſignify the being or exiſtence of 
any thing, as / am, &c. are termed ſu>/tantives; thoſe that 


ſignify the acting or doing of any thing, as 7/e, &c. are 


termed active; where paſſion or the ſuffering of any thing 
&:. they are paſf ves. = 
The 4th claſs of words I cail by the general name of 
Particles, which are occaſionally made uſe of to make 
the ſenſe of the ſpeaker more full, clear, and inteliigible, 
by expreſſing the manner, or other circumſtances of the 
other words, either by connecting them together, or ſhew- 
ing the manners or qualities of them viz. Jobs an Ma- 
ry ſirive earnejily ; here, and earneſtly are particles; and 
joiaing the two names John, Mary; earneſtly ſhewing the 


is ſignified, as I am ſeen, 


mode of their ſtriving. 


A ſubſtantive has what is called two nu mbers, the one 


expreſſing only ſome one ſingle thing of a ſort or ſpecies, 
as a man; the other all above one, as men; viz two, three, 
twenty, a thouſand, &c. and this is called the plural num- 
ber. The ſingular number is commonly diſtinguiſhed by a, 
an, or ore; as a horſe, a man, an image, an idiot, one 
child, one wife, &c. The plural number is generally known 


by the words terminating with an 2, or en; but the ſingu- 


lar never, but in ſuch as have a plural termiaation, tho? 
they have a ſingular meaning; as, arm, arms, horſe, tor- 
fer; ling, kings; fone, ſtones, &c. | 

There are ſome exceptions to this general rule, but they 
are few in compariſon to thoſe that it comprehends ; ſuch as 
ox, oxen ; man, men; brother, brethren; cow, cows, or 
tine; mouſe, mice; foot, feet; tooth, teeth; penny, pence, 
&c, Singulars which end in /f or fe, have their plurals end- 
ing in ver; as wife, wives; ſelf, ſelves ; knife, knives ; 


wolfe, wolves, &c. And though moſt words, whoſe fin- 


gulars end in J, follow the general rule aforegoing, as 
muff, mußte, &c. yet Bf makes Haves, according tc to the 


latter rule. 


#0 
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Some terminate alike in both numbers, as one * 
ſheep, one ſwine, ten ſwine, &c. 
There are ſome words that admit of no 2 ond 
ſuch as a/Þes, bowels, creſſes, &c. And on the contrary there 
area great many that want the plural number ; ſuch.as pro · 
per names of men, women, places, creatures and thing 2 as 
alſo their virtues, vices, habits, and abſtract qualities, the 
generality of grains, ſpices, herbs, drugs and liquids, as, | 
wheat, rye, pepper, ginger, graſs, air, blood, milk, &c · 
To the Engliſh language there belong three genders; 
which in conformity to the cuſtom uſed in the Greek and 
Latin tongues, may be called maſculine, feminine and neu- 
ter; the maſculine comprehending all males, feminine all 
tema es, and the zeater all things without life z and theſe 
are thus diſtinguiſhed by theſe terms, be, bis or him, for 
the maſculine ; ſhe, ber, hers, &c- for the ſeminine ; and it 
for the xeuter, but the quality remains the ſame, and is as 
applicable to males as females, or things without life, ca— 
led zeutert, as a good boy, a goed girl, a good knife, & . 
Some /eminines are formed by changing the termination 
of the maſculine into , as count, cannteſt; ; e ; 
heir, heireſs; Hon, lioneſs, &c. 
The Engliſh language bas three perſons, viz. * the bed: 
thou, the ſecond ; he, be. it, the third, in the ſingular num» 
ber ; and we, ye, you, thoſe, in the piural z to which may 
be added who, whom, or what. Theſe diſtinQions are ab- 
ſolutely neceſſary, as appears from the nature of ſpeech, 
which is aways emploied about the perſon ar pet ſons, 
king, denoted by the charaQeriſtic / 
or. we; the perſon or thing ſpoken to, by tau. ye or v; 
or the perſon or thiag ſpoken of, by hs, /be, it, they, &c> 
This is to be underſtood · when they. ſtand beſore an afit · 
mation, as I write, thau write}, he writedhy but in com- 
1 pound ſentences; and after affirmations, they are.changed 
into me, ib:e, bim, &c. 85, 1 can Wo at gp 
10 me, thee, Ke. 
All qualities in Eoglich are e the ſawe i in both — 
a good man, ten you men, &c, and unleſs ſome aame * 
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joined with it, to determine what quality i is to be under- 
Rood of, it can never make the ſenſe complete; as, good, 
bad, &e. have no Meaning till — as a good bey, 4. 
bad horſe, &c. | 


| When two names are compounded into one word, the 


firſt becomes a quality, as /ſea-f/h, gold · cup, &c. A 


My, They, Her, Our, Your, Their, are called perſonal 


poſſeſves, and are only uſed when they are joined with 
names, as, this is My horſe, My coat, My book, &c. but 
when the ſenſe is not expreſſed immediately, but under- 
ſtood, or a queſtion is aſked, they are changed into Mine, 


Thine, Hers, Yours, Theirs; as, This knife is mine; that 


is, This is my knife; Whole knife is this ? Mine, or, It 
is my knife, &c. : 
To qualities belong alſo increaſe or diminution of the va- 
lue, goodneſs or virtue-of the names to which they are 
joined ; and theſe are generally formed by adding er and 
e/ to the plain fimple word itſelf; as Fair, Fairer, Faireſt ; 
though ſometimes they are made by adding More or Moſt 
to the ſimple werd, as Fairer or More fair, Faireſt or 
Moſt fair; reading and obſervatien will quickly teach any 
. perſon where to introduce thofe in the molt advantageous 


place. Theſe four fotlowing are irregulars; Good, Bet- 


ter, Beſt; Bad or I}, W * Worſt; Little, Js, Lealt ; 
Much, More, Moſt. 


Inſtead of the various terminations al ei dens of 


the other languages, the Engliſh uſe a or the, of, to, by, from 


with the Quality in both numbers: as, 


Singular number, Plural number. 
A or the man The men 
Of a or the man I Of the men 
Toa or the man | | To the men 
H, from or with a or the man | By, from or with the men 
Singular 5 Plural 
A or the good horſe, &c. Th: good horſes, Ke. 
Of a or the good horſe . Of the gooa borſes, Kc. 


AZ 


or with, & e. to diflinguiſk the ſeveral circumſtances of the 
Name both whea it is alone, and allo when it is joined 


0 
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We have already taken notice that the third clafs.of 
words is the affirmation, and what its office is ; we ſhall on- 
ly here obſerve, that it has un numbers, time and per- 


on belonging to it, by which the being, action or paſfan 


of the ſubject or name is declared or a ſſirmed t for thee x- 
preſſing the true ſtate of the time, there is what are viſually 


called auxiliaries, from or by which the times of other 


affirmations are expreſſed, there being only the prefeut and 


The poſing time naturally ariſing from thedifSerent:endings 


of the words themſelves; that is, the preſent and the paſ- | 
fing, or paſt time, as /ove the preſent; and lqv'd or loved | 


the puſſing time. The preſent time, or the inſtant.\in 


which any thing is actually performing, &e. is diſtinguiſſs- 


ed by the words ds, doeft, or doth, for the ſingular number 


and do only for the plural, with the proper perſonal figns, 


I. thou, he, awe, ye, they, G c. The pa ſſing time is an impeys 


fect manner of expreſſing, and intimates ſo much, having 


the fign did, or the termination ed: the paſt time ſhews 
the action complete, by affirming ſomething with the ſign 


have ; there is alſo what is called the preter pluperfect tenſe, 
and bus the ſign 52d affixed to it; the other is the. future 
tenſe, that affirms ſomething hall or will be hereaiter, 
And tho' chere are really but three proper diſtinctions of 
time, viz. the preſent, the paſt, and the future, yet as our 
language, as well as others, hath various terminations, or 
manners of expreſſion, we ſhall inſert them; as to the 
diſtinct ions of what is commonly called mdf, it is undeni- 
ably certain that they may be denoted as variouſly, and 
be as numerous as the particular circumſtances require. 
As whatis called the potential and ſubzun&ive moads are 


an undeniable proof of differing only by ſome accidental 


figns ; for whichTeaſon they are not here enumerated, bot 


called the 1%, 2d, 3d and 4% mood, Therfirſt declaging or 


making ſome poſitive aſſertion about, or relating to the ſub- 


| jeR, or name. The ſecond having. only one tenſe and fire 


perſons, and is employed wholly about commanding or 
ordaining, praying of permitting ſomethin g to tie done 
vithout any ſpecification of time, The third may be \& 
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riouſly eircumſtanced, according as it has its expletives 


ad joining. And the fourth expreſſes the action bareſy and 
indeſinitively as to time. . The do auxiliatʒes ſupply allo. 
thers, with thoſe tenſes or times which they naturally have 
no proper termination or. dittiaQion for, viz, to have, by 
whoſe aſſiſtance all actives are formed, or ſuch as import 
doing ſomething ; and to be, from which all paſhives are 
formed, that is, tuch as import * gor bearing * 
thing done to the ſudjed. 4 | 
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Preſent tenſe; | Preſent*tenfe} 


— | "oo. 1 
I have . bb. 


| Thou— haſt 6: # 1 T. — ) e 1 
Me... 1 TO 


ee e Palttenſe.. 
Singular. | „ Biveal, 
„ RG. 

l | | - Jo: — ans 
| He—had © |  They>——ba# 
*  'Future tenſe, 7 Puture tenſe. 

Singular. = 

I. ſhall or will have 
Thou fhalt or wilt bave 

He ſhall or will have 

Some make other diſtin iqus of time but as they are 0g: 
j a coupling of thoſe together, this ſhort eſfay will not 
permit the diſqgifition ; ſuch as hape had, {ep r 

| The fecozd or imperative mood. 

Haue thou, Let Lin, her, it bene. Let us ba r 

Have ye, Let them have. = Ea a 7 
The third or ſuljundive, potential, Ge. mood ? 

Is always didioguiſhæd by adding ſome fign- wiſhin 
power, &c. as I may ar can have; 4 mighty cou 4. Jr 
or ought to have, Cc. 5 


0 
* 
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The fourth or indicative mood 
Is always diſtinguiſhed by the ſign to; as #0 have, to 


love, &c. from this mood that quality called a participle is 


— importing poſſeſſion; as having, being, — Sc. 


| The #r/t or indicative mood. 

Preſent tenſe, { Preſent tenſe, | Paſt tenſe, | Paſt tenſe, 
singular. plural. Singular. | Plural, 
gular, . 8 
n | We are | [wat Vie were 
Thou art Ye are | Thou waſt | Ye were 

He, ſhe, it is | T hey are | He was They were 
Future tenſe. Future tenſe, 
Singular. N 
1 ſhall or will be © =” 3 
Thou ſhalt or will be Tall or will be, | 
He ſhall or will be * i 


There are other expreſſions, called tenſes, compounded 
of have and this verb; as, I have been, C bad been. 
The /econd or imperative mood. 
Be thou, Let him, her, it be. Let us be. Pe ye. Let 


them „ 
The third or fabjundive, &. mood. 


That I may, can, might, would, could, * or ought 


| ts be, e. 


Tbe fourth or infinitive mood, 

To be, to have been» Being. 
From theſe all other affirmations regular and irregular 
are formed and completed, to expreſs every poſſible cir- 
cumſtance of time, action, or paſſion: as for example. 2 


1 TDirſt Mad. V 
1 fove, I have loved, I had loved, I Shall or will love 
We We We We 
Thou laveft or deft love I Thou lovedft or didſt love 
Te love or do love Te loved or did hve IM 


| Thou haſt loved | Thou haſt loved 
Ye have loved Te had love 
' Thou ſhalt or wilt love 
They ſhall er will lave. 


A oupuniiens ExcL1$H Grawnan, _ 
Second Mood, . 
| Love thou; love he, ſhe, or it, or let him, her, or it love ; 
love we, or let us love; love ye, love they, or let them nod 


| Third Mood. 0 
if 1, thou, he, ſhes &c. may, can, might, could, Kc. iu. 
Fourth Mood, 5 


To love, loving, &. 


From what has deen ſaid, it is obſervable, that the natu- 
ral formations are made ſaceeflively thus: firſt; ſamething 
is affirmed by the firſt perſon fingular ; as I love,, thed L 
loved, or did love, then I have or had loved ; and. aſter - 
wards ſhall or will love. But there are ſome verbs that are: 
irregnlar, and inſtead of ending in ed, in the 2d aad ad 


I bleed. have. bled; 1 3 have . 1 bring, have 
brought; 1 break, broke, have broken; I am born, us. 
born, have been born; I buy, have bought; k catch, hade? 


eaught; + cbide, chid, have chidden; Ichuſe, choſe, have 
choſen; I come, came, am come; I cleave, clove, haveclo- 
ven ; I cut, have cut; I eree p, erope, or crept, have crept z 

I crow, crew; I dare, durſt ; I deal, dealt; I do, did, have 
done; I drew, have drawn; I dream, dreamt ; I drink, 
drank, have drunk; I drive, drove, have. e L. do cat, 
did eat, have eaten; I fall, fell, am fallen; I feed, fed L 
feel, felt; I do fetch, did fetch; I fight, have faught; L 
find, found ; 1 fling, flung ; 1 fly, flew, am flown L fly, 
fled, am fled ; I forget, forgot, have forgotten; I get. gots 

1 gave, have given; Igo, went, am gone; E grind. ground: 
grew, grow, am groen; l hang, hung, have hanged; 1 

* bear, heard 5 1 hide, hid, have hidden; 1 hold, held; L 
reep, kept; I know, knew, have known; I lead, led; Tlewnes 
learnt ; I leave, left; I lend, lent; I do let, did let, have 
let; lie, have lain; I lie, lied; I loſe, loſt; E make. made: 
Taran, meant; I ger, met ; I mils, miſt or pulled 5 Loew 


——— == 


10 A Compendious Exctisu Grammar, 
"_ owed ; I do, did, have put; I do, did, have read: l ride, 
, have ridden; [ cing, rung; I riſe, roſe, am riſen; I de, 
4 have run; I ſay, ſaid; I ſee, ſaw, have ſeen; I ſeek, 
| ſought; I ſell, ſold; I ſend, ſent; I do, did, have ſhed; I 
ſhine, ſhone ; I ſhoe, ſhod; I ſhoot, thot ; I ſhrink, ſhrunk ; 
I fing, ſang or ſung; I fit, fat or fate; I ſlay, flew, have 
flain; I fleep, ſlept; I flide, ſlid; I fling, ſung ; I ſmell, 
ſmelt; I ſmite, ſmote, have ſmitten ; I ſpeak, ſp cke, have 
ſpoken ; I ſpend, ſpent; 1 ſpill, ſpilled, or ſpilt; I ſpin, 
ſpun ; I ſpit, have ſpit or ſpitten ; I do, did, or have ſpread; 
I ſpring, or ſprung; I ſpit or ſpat; I fowe, ſowed, have ſown 
1 and, Rood; I Rink, ſtunk; Iſtrike, ſtruck, have ſtriken; 
1 ſtring. ſtrung; I ſwear, ſwore, have ſworn; I door did 
ſweat, have ſweated; I ſweep, ſwept; 1 Galea. ſwam, 
have ſwum; I take, took, have taken; I teach, taught; I 
tear, tore, have torn; I tel}, told; I think, thought; 1 
thrive, throve, have thriven; I throw, threw, have thrown; 
| I tread, trod, have trodden ; I underſtand, under ſteod; 
16 I weave, wove, have weaved; I weep, wept; I win, won; 
Moir I am, was, have been willig: I work, wrought; 1 We 
1 wrong; l write, wrote;yþave written, 
- The fourth part is here univerſally called particles, un- 
| tas which denomination, all thoſe ſmall words that tie or 
unite the others together, or that expreſs the modes or 
10 manners of words are ſignified, and which uſually, by the 
| common grammarians, are called adverbs, conjundtions, 
pPeirepeſitions, and interjedtions. From the due uſe and con- 
ne zion of theſe four parts, are formed ſentences; and from 
9 a number or multitude of ſentenc.s, ariſe regular diſcourſes, 
ſpeeches, &c. A ſentence conſiſts of three words at leaſt, by 
which ſome idea of the mind is expreſſed ; as / ying is bate- 
ful. And this is called a ſinple ſentence, whe: ein the rame 
or thing is expreſſed but once, and ſomething is affirmed of 
that ſubject: firſt, its being, and next its mode of being, 
or elſe ſome actio of the ſubject paſſes upon another, or at 
leaſt is underſtood ſo to do. All others are compounded, 
wherein either the ſame ſubje& or name' is repeated, or 
different ones 2 ſomething of, &c, The name or- 
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DitEcTIONSs for Warri s. 11 
dinarily is placed before the affirmation, and is always real - 
ly expreſſed or underſtood fo to be; as, Jobs loves Mary. 
And here it muſt always be obſerved, that the ſame num- 
ber and perſon, that the name whoſe action or paſſion is 
intended or expreſſed by the afficmation is, the ſame muſt 

the affirmation itſelf be; as in the example above the name 
Jobn is the third perſon ſin gular, and ſo is the affirmation 
lover; and in the following ſentence, men love your wives: 
the name men is the ſecond perſon plural, ſo is the affirma- 
tion. We admire learning: here we is the firſt perſon plural, 
and admire is ſo alſo : which is to be obſerved of all others. 


OOO OO LOO 
Di R EG TIONS for WRI Tl N 8. 


Shall endeavour to make this performance uſeful to thoſe 
who deſire to write well for common buſineſs, as alſo to 
ſuch teachers who want to be inſtructed in the firſi prin- 
ciples of the art of writing. And therefore I ſhall not 
trouble you with a long, unneceſſary account of the de- 
pen dence of all the letters in the ſeveral alphabets upon 
one another, that being eaſily diſcovered (fo far as is ma · 
terial) by any one who knows but the fundamental letters 
of each hand, which I ſhall only mention, and leave the 
| reſt to your own obſervation, . 
The ſeveral ſorts of hands now in uſe among us, may 
be divided into two branches, viz. thoſe of abſolute uſe for 
- buſineſs, and thoſe which are only ornamental. Thoſe of 
abſolute uſe may be reckoned fix, the round, and Italian, 
in which moſt of the common affairs of trade, and the or- 
_ Ginary buſineſs of life, are written by all Europeans; the 
engroſſing, ſquare text, court, and chancery hands, in 
which all the various baſineſs of the law is generally tran 
ſacted, an recorded. The other hands, viz. the old Eng- 
liſh, the Roman and Italian prints, the German text, &c. 
are only made uſe of by way of ornament or curioſity in 


. ſome particular caſes, 2 
is not eſteemed. of ſuch ceſlity to thoſe who are intend- 


— 


12 bisze rede for WIr ine, 
efore the writing of them 


ed for common buſineſs. 

The principal things to be aired] at in order to write a · 
ny hand well, are theſe two, firſt To get. an exact notion | 
or idea of a good letter, which may be done by a frequent 
and niee obſervation of a correct copy; the other is, To 
get ſuch a command of hand, as to be able to expreſa, 
with the pen, that idea upon the paper, which is attain · 
ed by conſtant and careful practice after good examples; 
the learner being firſt informed of the moſtneceffary things 
to be obſerved in his practice of that hand he intends to 


de walter of. I ſhall therefore, 


I. Mention ſome things to be generally obſerved i in writ- 
fas... 
H. Give ſome F re&ions for holding the * 

III. Shew the nature of the pen, with particular rules 


and proportions for writing. each hand. 


And. fourth, Lay down ſume proper ee for 3 young 


perſons, when they firſt enter upon buſineſs, in order do 
dring them to write a good hand with expedition, and to 


6 n 
* xiral manger. 5  NEDI 


& The eſſential properties 4 A good. piece of writing 


are a due proportion of the. character throughout the 


Go FE 


whole; a juſt diſtance between the letters themſelves as 


Well as the words; with a natural leaning or inclination 


of the letters one to another: a clean, ſmooth ſtroke, per- 


1 formed with a maſterly. boldneſs and freedom, without 


which, the' moſt regular piece is Nike a. dead corps Whale 


ſentures,. cho' they may be exact in ſymtmetiy, jet wat 
that Tpirit which only can render it an object both * 


able and delight ful. 


The proportion of the ſeveral letters in moſt 1 is 
generally regulated by the o and », therefore let the mak · 


iog of them be firſt carefully practiſed, and then the other 


Dig crions for WerTiNG, 13 
Jetters which come from them, all which muſt be of the 
ſame width and fulneſs of ſtrokes as they are of. 

T he preportion and ſhape of the letters in any hand, 
ought to be the ſame, whether they are written in a large 
or ſmall fize ; therefore, let every hand be firſt learned in 
a large character, which will not only ſooner fix the idea 


of a good letter in your mind, but alſo give yon a greater 


ſreedom, and in a ſhorter time, than writing to the ſmall 
will, It is certain, that the leſſer is always ebntained in 
the greater; and he that attaias to write any hand large 
may foon write it as ſmall as he pleaſes. | 

Let all Rirokes, which are the conſtituent parts of a let · 
ter; or, (as ſome call them) the body: ſtrokes, be made with 
the full pen, and of the ſame thickneſs one with another 
as near as is conlitent with the Nature of the omg you | 
are writing. 

Let all the ſtrokes which join the conſtitue nt part of let- 
ters, or the letters themſelves together, be made with the 
corner of the pen, and as fine as the hand will admit of; 
which ſtrokes muſt always have ſome proportion to the bo · 
dy-ſirokes, and muſt be thicker, or thinner, according as 

the character is lefſer, or greater: turn not your pen, nei- 
ther alter the poſition of your hand, but let it move wich 
a ſteady, eaſy motion, and perform every letter without 
catchings, and convutfive flutterings. 

Let the fine ſtrobes anſwer one another, in akindof op- 
poſition, and in many hands run parallel. 

Let all the letters which have not ſtems above or below 
the line, be even at top and bottom Let thoſe which have 
ſlems above the other letters be equal in length to 1, ex- 
cept t, and a few other letters in ſome hands. Let thoſe 
which have ſtems below the line, be equal in length to the 
7, ſome few excepted, which may be ſeen by ona 
of the ſeveral. hands in the examples, 

Let the capital letters be equal in height to the lite C. 
and a fmali matter ſtronger, 

Let the diſlenee derten words be double to that be- 
tween lettg's, . | 


1% . Ay hagd.. 


 andeproportians far, ritiageach han, tha 
de i velled vp to a very wort number, to 


L4 basierten for Watte 

Let the lines ba at ſuch a diſtance. that the ſtems of. the 
letters mag nat interfere. one wich. another; to- prevent 
which they muſt. be at lealt, twiee the length. of an / aſun- 
9 


II. The nest thing 5 is, Gre@ons. for holding the pen, | 


and ſitting to write. | 

Hold your pen between the two fore fingers 3 
almoſt ſtraight, apd, the thumb bending a little, outward, 
and in your right. hand, with. the. hollow. fide of the pen, 


__ downwards, and the nib fly upon the. paper; let it reſt 


between the two upper. joints of the fore ſinges, and upon 


the end of the midd;e one, about an inch from the. nib of 
the pan, the end. of the little. finger, and. that which is 


next. to it, bend ig towards the palm of tha hand, about 
Halt an inch. diſtant from the end ob the middle ſinges. 
Let the boek or paper lie directly before you, ag your. 


hand reſt. only on. thetop,of your little finger; let no: other 


part of your hand or, wriſt touch the paper or deſk; reſt: 


pour arm, very lightly. between. the wriſt and elbow. 
Keep your body upright, and from-touching the deſk; ler: 


yaur elbow. be almplt, cloſe to. your ſide, and: the: pen 
painted romards tha outer. part of your; left: ſhoulder 3 [o, 
that a, line being dawn from. the inner part of the army. 


. tha bend ef the elhow, to the nib of the pen, will be: 
_ nearly at right angles with,the-line;you: ate writing: upon; 


Apd for the flape-bands, turn your left ſide a little towands 


the deſk; but the,ugright ones, let the bady be direlyi 
deore it, and the right elbe turned. outwards from. your 
ins fide: ſo thata right ſine being drawn from che. inner bead 
of che elbom, to. the nib. of the: pen, will- make an angle, 
near 45 degrees, with. the line you are writing apon. Led 
the weight of your, bady; reſt; upon, your left arm, and the 


pxner be: kept, dawg. with your left. hand. 
Take care of preſing hard: upon your bea iu criiisga- 


l. As to the nature of the pen, and the patticuler rule 
oghtbey might 
enlargpag n 
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Win. 
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every critical nicety, yet I fhall deHver only ſuch, as, in 


my judpment, are moſt neceffary, moſt beautiful, and moſt 
applicable to expeditious practice. | | 
Make the nib of your pen for the reund'and'round text 
hapds the breadth of the full ſtroke ] and that part lying 
next the hand Omewmhart ſhorter and narrower. , 
. . Forthe Italian hand make the nib ſome what ſiner, and 
the ſlit longer, 
* Your figures likewiſe muſt be larger than your .. 
Note, in writing, where figures are intermized, they cult 
always ſlope, _ 
When your ggures. are ranged in columns make thera 


To make a eu. | 
A K E'the firſt, ſecond, or third quills in a i 
= gooſe or raven (thoſe that are round, clip and 

elean are the beft :) when you have ſcraped of the thin 


rind thereof, wich the back · edge of your pen- Knife, hold... 


it in your teft hand wich the feather end from you, then 
enter the back thereof Hoping, and cut off as much in 
Jengeh, as the quill is in breadth, and anſwer that with a- 
nother cut on the infide, like an oppoſite to the former: 
then turn the quill, and enter the edge of your pen-kniſe 


even in the back thereof, and exaQly in the midſt of the 
half round, neither inclining the blade one way or other, 


that the ſlit may not be made awry, Then put in the peg 
of your knife haft, if it has one fo: that purpoſe, or the 


end of a whole quill, and with a ſudden twitch, force up 


the ſlit, holding your left hand thumb hard upon the back 
of the quill, to put a ſtop how far the ſlit ſhall go. This 
being done, enter your Enife floping ia the other ſide above 
the flit, about twice the breadth of the quili, and cut 


" away the eradſe · piece; then turn the back upwards, and 
ent down tothe end of the flit, the cheek or ſhoulder: piece; 


and in ſo doing turn the knife on both ſides towards the 
back. After chis. place the infide of the end or nib of the | 


Pen upon the nail of your left hand thumb, holding tire 
. pill faſt between the fore bagger and middle fager of that 


B 2 


_ 


16 To make Ixnx and Inx Powvps R. 


| hand, Laſtly, to finiſh the nib, enter the edge of the kniſe 


on the back, and near the end thereof floping, and imme- 
diately turning the edge almoſt downright, cut it off. 


There are four conſiderations belonging to the quill, 


If the qu'il be too hard, ſteep it a while in water, 
If it be too ſoft, harden i with embers. 


it it be too thick, pare a fmall — from the back 
of the nib, 


If it de too thin and weak, ſtrengthen the pen with 4 


| ſhore: flit, fnort nid, and bro ad ſhoulder. 


Beſt B LAeR INR. 


1 ſix quarts of rain or river water (but. rain water is 
1 the deu) put one pound and a half of freſh blue gills 


of Aleppo (for thoſe of Smyrna are not ſtrong. enough) 


bruiſed pretty ſmall, eight ounces of capperas, clean, roc- 


| ky and green, eight ounces of roch allum : let theſe ſtand 


together in a large ſtone botila, or clean ſtone pot, or ear · 
then pot, with a narrow mouth to keep it free from duſt. 


ſhake, ro l, and tir it well once every day, and you will 


have fine ink in about a month's time, and the * it 


grows, the better it will be. for uſe. 


Ingredients Tor a Q1art. Fa 
One quart of water, four ounces of galls, two onnces 


of copperas, and two ounces of gum, mixed and Clirred as 
above. 


Loxnon Inx POWDER. 
AKE ten ounces of the cleareſt nut galls, bruiſe 


them, and ſift the powder very fine, then add white 
copperas two ounces, Roman vitriol three ounces, gum a- 


rabick or ſandarack an ounce ; bruiſe and fiftthem very fine 
ſo that tho” they appear white, a little being put into wa- 


ter. will in a little time turn it, and an ounce of powder 
will make a pint of very black ink, \ 


JAA or SUI NILS IAM. * 


AK E gum arabick and Roman vitriol, of each an 
ounce, galls well broiled a pound, put them into 
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rape vinegar. or vinegar made of clear tmell beer; let 
them remain in a varm place, often Rin ing, till the liquer 
becomes black; then add to a gallon, an ounce of ivory 
black and a quarter of a pint of tered lac varuiſh, and it 
will be a curious black ſkining-ink, 


APOWDo EAA x to rub on paper, and write on, 


RUISE about twenty aut galls, and half an ounce 
of Roman vitriol, as much gum arabick and gum fan- 
darack, mingle thele finely together ; when well bruiſed 


and ſifted oa powder, rub the paper hard with it with cot- 


ton wool, and poliſhing it with a piece of i ivory, write with 
water, and in a little time the letters you write will ap» 
pear a laß black, as if written with the beſt ink. 


To make Rip InKx. 


1 T5 thous pints of ſtats beer (rather then vinegar } 
and four ounces: of ground brazil wood, ſimmer 

them together for an hour; then put in four ounces of each 

allum, and theſe three are to ſunmer together for half an 

hour; and then rain it chroogh a —_—_ and Wen it 

up, well ſtopped, for ue. 

I0 keep IA b . 


N hard froſty weather, ink will be apt to freeze; whick 
if once it doth; it will be good for nothing; foie tokes 
away all its blackneſs and beauty : to prevent which, M 
you have not the conven of keeping ĩt warm, en 
the cold, put a few drops of brandy, or other ſpirits, incs 
it, and it will not freeze. And to hinder its — | 
put a little falt therein. 


5 wh — * 
COPIES for WRITING. 2 5 
Singl-line C0 5185 in proſe in an alphabetical order. 


A Wiſe man's anger is * ſhort continuance 
1 Accuſtom your children to a true notion of Kings 
"#9 


18 Corits for Wa IT IIe. 
Adverſity is the touchſtone of friendſhip 
Approve not of that man who cw all you ſay 
A flattering companion is a dangerous enemy 
A wiſe man governs with eaſe, and is obey d with pleaſure 
A ccvetous man is always i in want 
Add to ycur faith, virtue, and to virtue, knowledge 
A prudent man values content more than riches i 
A virtuous mind is rather to be choſen than * 
Avthcrity is the main point in government 
Abſtain from all appearance of evil 
A merry beart maketh a chearful countenance 
Anger reſteth in the boſom of fools 
A ſoſt anſwer turneth away wrath 
Adverſity makes a man wiſe rather then riches 
Advice comes too late when a thing is done. 
B. 
E more afraid of ſecret fins than open ſhame 
Brave ſpirits promote the public good 
Be patient in adverſity, and humble in proſperity 
Beauty withou: virtue is like a painted ſepulchre 
Be leſs cor fident and more diligent 
By learning to obey, you ſhill know how to comm 
Brave men vill do nothing unbecoming themſelves 
By diligenee and induſtry we come to prefermeut 
my thou the truth, and ſell it not. 
C. 
ONTEN MENT makes a man happy without a 
fortune | 
Chileren require inflruQion as well as 33 5 
Commit not that to another, which you can do yourſelf 
cuſlom in infancy, becomes nature in old age 
Chide bim not too much who confeſſes his fault 
Courteſy and homility are marks of gentility 
Conſeſſi on of a fault makes batf amends for it 
Contentment is preferable to riches and honour 
Conſider the ſhortneſs of life, and certainty of death 
Competency with content is a great happineſs. 
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ori for War "11 7 Ry MP 

. D, > 

EATH FS not the ſoul, but an ill life does 

Delight in what you undertake to learr 

Drioking is the drowning of cares, not the cure of them 

Do unto others as you would have them do unto you 

Death will comfortably end a weil ſpent life 

eviſe not evil againſt thy neighbour 

Do not rene evil for evil unto any man 

| Drunkenneſs reveals what ſaberneſs conzeals 

Do not govern your life by fancy, but by reaſon 

Deiay in many caſes is dangerous, - 

=. | 

VERY delay of repentance? is a we upon ourſelves 

Education is that which maketh the man 

Every prudent man dealeth with knowledge 

Exalt wiſdom, and ſhe ſhall promote thee 

Eaſe and honour. are ſellom bed fellows | 

Evil company makes the good bad, and the bad worſe 

Every idle thought to judgment malt be brought 

F. 

Fe ORSA KE the fooliſh, and go in the way of under- 

ſtanding | 

Follo w the dict tes of reaſon, and you are ſafe 

Forget not God in your mirth, nor yourſelf in your anger 

Firſt leara to obey before you pretend to govern \ 

Feed your body as your flave, not as your maſter 

Fools make a mock at fin 

Few do good with what they have gotzen ill 

Future events mult be left to Providence 

—__— an4 induſirij are the hands of fortuce, 

G6; 

2 V E God the firſt and laſt of each day's thought 
Grieve not for thoſe things which are out of your 
rower * 

Great ſins require great repentance 


Good educaticn is the foundation of man's happineſs 
Give as chearſully as you receive 
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3 when wicked men are at odd. 


Hear both parties before you give jodgment 
Hear, ye children, the 


He that ſwims in a muſt * — 40 


Igleneſs has no advocate, but many friends 


In the wultitude of cosaſellors there is ſafety 


— — — — — -- — - 
on —_—z yr 


laſtrudipn and a good education is a durable portion 


Know when to ſpeak and when to hold your ron gue 
Keep company with thoſe who may 'make'yon better - 


Keep thy tongue from evil, and thy lips from guije 


20 Corrs for Warrrino, 
God often corre&s us in this life to ſave us ia the next 
God is our refuge, a very grudest help in trouble * 
Good manners, grace and truth, are oepaments in youth 
Greater profit doth always come of learning than of play 


H. 
E that will not « work ſhould not ear | 
Happineſs is de ſired by all, but obtained by few 
He is in ſome degree wiſe that conceals his ig GOrance - 
He that begins weil has done halt the work 


He that boaſts in his frus glories in bis fhame 

He never wants comfort that has content 

inſtruction of a father 

Hear inſtruction; be wiſe, and refuſe it not 
He that figs againſt conſcience, fins with a witneſs ' 


I. 


F 4 and; ſet not your here upon chens © 
In proſperity prepare for aJverſicy 


It requires as much care to keep, as to get an eſlate 
Induliry keeps the mind clear, and the body healthy 


nduſtry is fortuge's right hand, and frugatity her left 


It is good io have a friend, but as to need — 
K. 


E EP back Ae from * * 
Knowledge is the treafore of the mind 


Keep thy tongye a priſoner, that thy body may go. free 
Knowledge puffs up ſome men and humbles others 


K ep good company, and you ſhall be of that number 
Keep a cloſe mouth, if you, would have 2 wiſe head 


äœ—Z:———— — — —— — 


cori for War TING, 
Keep at a diſtance from ill company 
king may win crowns, but cannot cenquer death. 


L. 1 
EARNING is the ornament of youth, and d comfort of 
age 
Lament not the lofs of that which you cannot retrieve 
Lying lips are an abomination to the Lord 
Let another man praiſe thee, and not thy own mouth 
Love not ſlee p, leſt thou come to poverty © 
Life without a friend, is death with a witneſs 
Learn to live as you would wiſh to die 
Liberty is grateful to all, but deſtructive to many 
Let not the work of to-day be put off till to-morrow. . 
W 8 
ERC V and truth ſhall follow them who deviſe good 
Man has much to learn, but a ſhort while to live 
Malice ſeldom wants 2 mark to ſhoot at | 
Make proviſion for want in time of plenty : 
My ſon, if ſinners entice thee, conſent thou not 
My ſon, gather iaſtruction from thy youth up 
Many know good, but do not the good they know . 
Many live beggars all their life, that they may not die ſo 
| Many are led by the ears more than by the naderſtandiag 
Many are made ſaints on earth, that never reach heaven 
P. Mend your manners, and that will mend your fortune, 
9 N. p h or” 
ECESSITY is commonly the mother of invention 
No torments are ſo Fon but patience may van 
„ = ”_ , 
Nothing i is more contagions hs an in example ne 
Not to grow better is commonly to grow 2 
No man hath ſeen God at any time , 
None ſhould covet what cannot poſſibly be had. ad.” 
Nothing is conſtant in this uncertain world , 
Nothing is ſo hard, but diligence may overcome 
Nature ſeldom changes wich the climate. : 


1 only by pride cometh contention 


Qunietneſs and content are mates moſt excellent 


22 i for Warmes. 
0, : 
v; * — Jaur ney — world. 
Of all prodigality, that of time is worſt 
- One vice is more.expenſive than ten virtnes 
One fault cannot joftify the commiſſion of another 
One bad companion may ruin many good men 
Of all poverty, that of the mind is moſt deplorable 
Of:all things, death ſhould never be forgor 


Once well done i is twice done 
On preſent time depends our ſuture fate 
Other people's deaths ſhauld be momento's to our.own. 
P. 
) ROVIDENCE conſults our wants, not wantonneſs 
Proſperity gains friends, and adverſity tries them 
 Paffion is a bad connſeitor and as ill a freaker | 
Pride, like-a wild horſe, overthrows his rider 
Purſue uſeful and profitable ſtudies 
Poverty and ſhame atten thoſe that refuſe inſtrucſion 
Provide againſt the worſt, and hope for the beſt 
Poor men want many things, but covetous man want all 
Put not of the main buſineſs of life to the very article of 
8 deatk 8 3 i | 
Poor — is better chan rich ſlavery. 
Q. 
; UENCH not the ſpirit; pray without cexfing 
Quick at meat, quick at work 
Quench nat your defires when they tend to good. 
| Quick promiſers are flow performers 


Quiet men have quiet minds, and enjoy content 
— enraged with their match, 
N. 
EPENTA NCE is the ſie of the 1 
| Remember Hot the fins of thy youth 
Religion is the beſt underſood when moſt wand | — | 
| Revenge not tyurics, but _—_—— | 


Coeres We 23 
Reality is nom become 2: grout rarity e | 
Riches profit not ini the day of wrath - 
Remember thy Creator i the days of thy yourh 


Remember your duty woe; e een — 
ſelf | 


Repent to-day, to=morrow may be too ann 
8. 


Y H-4-M E and diſgrace ſhalt be the puer ef fools 
Sin goes before; and flame certamly follows after = 
Silence is an antidote againſt an envious tongue 
MW Saying and doing ſhould be but one man's office 
Shew me a liar; and 1 will ne you a thief 
sin and ſorrow-are inſeparable companĩons 
Soft words Wed work upon the provdeſt hearts. 
. 
HERE are none ſo poor as thoſe whom God hates 
The hope of reward ſweetens labour 
To 9 yourſelf is the way to; be diſpraĩſed CS 
The power of example-prevails more then pretept ö 
Truth is aſhamed of nothing but to be hid 
The worth · of a-thing is belt known by the want of it 
f Thoſe who wo'nt mend to-day, all have more work to · 
moerrow- 

The doing nothing is very near doing evil 

To do good is che way io ud it 

Time dd will: for ao · man ſtay, = 

„ U. . 

8 E ſoft words and: hard arguments 
J Unl ul. love ends generally in bitterneſs. 
Unto the righteous there riſe light in darkneſs - 
Undertake deliberately, and execute vigorouſly 
UnſanQified: proſperity is the bane of᷑ virtue 
Unto thee will { cry; O Lord, be aot ſilent to me 


ny £9 — and ao make an end. . 


rug: is al by all, but followed by 15 


V alue not yourſelf by _ man”: 8 N 


; * 
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24 Covies for WrrTinG. 
Virtue often ſuffers, when vice goes unpunithed 
Valour can do little without diſcretion 
Virtue to nobleſt acts the mind inclines 
Variety is the beauty of the werld 
virtue is firſt to be ſought, and money next. 8 
| | W. | 

71 SE men keep their expences fhort of their income 
Whatever is forbidden in a, is alſo in thought 
Wicked practices diſcover bad principles 

Would you be wiſe, endeavour ta be good 
Wiſdom to the mind is like death to the body 
We mult not blame fortune for our own faults 
Would you be rich, be induſtrious; if wiſe, be ſtudious 
W here there is no fault, there needs no par don | 
When p_ rides then give reaſon the reins. 

x. 
ERXES wept at the thoughts that his vaſt ry 

X would be dead in 100 years 
| Xenophon accounted the wiſe man happy 
LKeuophon was a learned general | | 
Xerxes whipt the ſea, becauſe i it would not ny his com; 

mand 
Xerxes 8878 at the changeable Rate of man. 
. 
0 UNG men, ſee that you hangs the ed 

Youth is full of diſorder and age of infirmity 
v ou mey know men by the company they keep 
Young men go to death, but death goes to old men 
Young men in ſtrength ſhould 8 N age and 

weakneſs 
Your vice, and not your poverty, is your inns 4 
You muſt crack the ſhell before you can have the bevel 
Yield quietly to what muſt come unaveidably. 

EALOUSLY firive for an eternal crown 

Zeal grounded on knowledge enlivens devotion 
Teal for religion cannot warrant revenge 
Teal in a good caufe, commands applauſe 


- 


Cori s for WAI TIN oO inve sx. 25 
Zeal without knowledge is but religious wild- ice - 
Zeal, if not rightly directed. is very pernicious. 
Ne Nl x. · .. x Mex · x 


Co v5 5 ſor WartTiInGinVERSE, | 


, $ you expe that men ſhould deal by you, 
So deal by them, and give each man his due, 
Better it is to gain great reputation, 
Then heap up wealth with trouble and vexation. 
Conſtraint ia all things makes the pleaſure leſs: 
Sweet is the love that comes with willingneſs. 
' Deſpair of nothing that you would attain : od ow 
Unweary'd diligence your point will gain. 
Experience beſt is gain'd without much colt : 
Read men and books; then practiſe what thou know'ſt, 
a7 Fortune may ſometimes prove true virtue's foe, 
But cannot work her utter overthrow.” 
Greatneſs ia virtue only” s underſioad : 
None's truly great, that is not truly good, , 
mo Honour's a god that none but fools adore : 
The wiſe have nobler happinels i in tore, 
If all mankind” would live in mutual love, 
This world would much reſemble that above. 
Kingdoms, like private perſons, have their fate, 
Sometimes in high, ſometimes in 'low eſtate. 
Let each man follow cloſe his proper trade, 
| And all affairs will ſoon be better made, 
nd WM . Men's fancies vary ſtrangely, like their faces, 
What one commends, another man diſgraces. 
- Number itſelf is at a loſs to gueſs 
nel Th' endurance of our future happineſs. - 5 
Oh! that the ſons of men would W be wiſe, : 
And learn eternal happineſs to prize! 
Pray thou to God, that he may be inclin'd 
To grant thee health of body and of mind. 
Quarrelſome brawling, gaming, ſuddling, ſhun : 
Thrice happy-they, that ne'er ſuch courſes run, 
' $4 | | 
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1 of Max Rs er S ros. 
Remember, time will come, when we muſt give 
Account to God, how we on earth do live. 
Some men get riches, yet are always poor; 
Some get no riches, yet have all things in ſtore. 
They that are proud, and other men diſda in, 
Do often meet, with ſcorn and hate again. 
Virtue is prais'd but little praQtis'd by us: 
So looſe the age, that few are truly pious. 
What's human life ? a day, a race, a ſpan, 
A point, a bubble, froth: fo vain is man. 
Xenophilus did well in health abide 
One Hundred ſeven years, and then he dy'd. 
Young men, take pains, be britk, and I'll engage 
Your youthful pains will pleaſure yield in age. 
Zaleucus made his laws ſo tric, that thoſe, 
Who ated whoredom, both there eyes ſhould loſe, 


{(d4{ÞOCUO{UOCUOCISCUHOCHOCYSCHOCHSCH 
Of the Porn rs or Srors, and other Manxs-uſed in writ- 
ing and reading; with ow characters, places, and 
 Gignifications. | 
HE ops are uſed to ſhew when diſtance of time 
muſt be obſerved in reading: and they are fo ab- 
ſolately neceſſary to the better underſtanding of what we 
write, and read, that without a ſtrict attention to them, 
all writing would be confuſed, and liable to many miſcon · 
ſtructions. 
stops, conſidered as Ab in 5 are dut for; 
viz. comma, ſemicolon, colon, and period, or full top x 
ani theſe bear a kind of muſical proportion of time one 
to another: for a comma flops the reader's voice, while 
he may privately, with deliberation, tell one : the ſemico- 
lon, two; the colon, three; and the period, fone. 


Their characters are thus, 5 f 


Comma J. ) a circular daſh at the foot of a word, 
R the comma. ä 


— 


oh 


Of Mazxs orStors, 27 
Colon 6 ) two points. 

Period ( . ) a fingle point at the foot of a word, 
But if a queſtion he aſked, there is a circular Aroke up- 


on a ſhort line put over the period, and it is called an in- 
terrogation, thus (2). of: 


* 


If a ſudden wondering be expreſſed, then a ſtraight line 


is p'aced over the period, and it is s call:d a note of admi- 
ration, thus (1). 

It one ſentence be encloſed within another, of which it 
is no part, then it is put between two large half circles 
called parentheſis, thus (), and, tn reading, this doth 
ſometbing lower the tone of the voice, as a thing that 
comes in by the bye, interrupting the main coherence of 
the period, and reſtraining it ſrom being takea in ſo large 

a ſenſe as it might other u iſe . Each part of, it is e · 
qual in time to a comma, 

T heſe that follow, are the moſt uſual atzrks in writing, 

Accent (] being placed over a vowel, denotes thac 
the tone, or ſtreſs of the voice in pronouuciug, is upon 
that ſyllable, | 

Apoſtraphe () a comma at | the head of a letter de- 
notes ſome letter, or letters, left out for quicker pronun 
ciation, as 11, for þ will; wou d'ſt, for — ſna'n't 
ſor ſhall not: ae er, for never. | 

Alteriſm () a ſtar, guides to ſome remark in the mar- 
gin, or at the foot of the page. Several of them ſet toge · 
ther ſignify, that there is ſomething wanting, deteGive, 
or immodeſt in that paſſage of tits author. 

Breve () is a crooked mark over a vowel, and denot2s 


thatit is ſounded quick or ſhort. 


Caret (* )i is placed und-rneath the line, od denotes thas 
ſome letter, word, or ſentence, is left out by miſtake, and 
muſt be taken in exadly where it points. 


* 


. 


= 


Circumflex (3) is the ſame ſhape as caret, but is adn . 


placed over * vo wel of a word, to * a * {ſy 14 

ble. 
Diereſis * ) is two points Paneer two wen of a 
C2 


- 
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Fr. Of Mann orSrors. 


word, that would otherways make a diphthong, and parts 


them into two ſeveral ſyllables, 

Hyphen (=) is a ſtraight mark acroſs, which being 
ſet at the end of the line, denotes that the fyllables of a 
word are par ted, and that the ** of 1 it is at the 


beginning of the next line. 


Here note, that whenever a word is * par ted, the 
1yllables muſt be OY ſeparated by the rules of ſpe 
ling. 


»Tis uſed alſo to join, or compound, two ; words into 
one; as Ale houſe, Inn keeper, 
Being placed over a vowel it is not then dy call- 
ed a Hyphen, but a Daſh, which in writing ſignifies the 0+ 
miſſion of m or n; as nothing is more comendable tha 


far writing; for nothing is more commendable than fair 


writing. 
| Index () the fore finger pointing, fign ifies that paſ. 
ſage to be very remarkable, againſt which it is placed. 
Obeliſk (+) is uſed as Well as the aſteriſm *, to refer the 


reader to the margin. In dict onaries it commenty de- 


notes a word to be obſolete, or leſs in uſe. 


% 


Paragraph (J) or diviſion, comprehends ſeveral ſenten- 
ces under one head, or ſubject. 

Parenthefis [ ] or brackets, include words or ſentences. 
of the ſame value and fiznification with thoſe they are 
Joined to, which may be uſed in their ſtead. 

Quotation 6 or double comma reverſed, at the be- 
ginning of a line, ſh:ws a Fo ige quoted out of an author 
in his oon words. 


Section (d) or diviſion, is uſed in ſubdividing of a chap- 


- 


e 


ter, or book, into leſſer parts or een 5 


A nk Ne *. 


ABBREVIAT TOS. 1 


b are very neceſſary for diſpatch of buſineſs, 
For by them, we expeditiouſly expreſs, or ſet down 
a long word, ſhortening it, by making fome initial letter, 


\ 


* 


- 


table following. 

A. B. Artium baccalaureus, 
or batchelor of arts 

Abp. archbiſhp 


Acct, account 


A. D. Anno Domini, or the 
| Feng of our Lord 
M. Anno mundi, or the 
os of the world , 
Admrs. ad miniſtrators 
A. M. Artium magiſter, or 
maſter ot arts 


Ana, of each a like quantity 


Ap apoltte 

Adml. admiral 

Apt. againit 

Amot. amount 

Aug. Auguſt 

A. R. Anro regni, or in the 
year of the reign 

B. A. batcheior of arts 

B. D batchelor of divinity 

B. V. bi:{ff.d Virgin | 

Bart, baronet 

Bp. biſhop 

C chapter 

Caut. Canterbury 

Ceat. centum, or hundred 

Chan. chancellor 

Capt. captain 

Cl. clericus, or clerk - 

Co. company 

Col. Coloſſians, 1 

Comrs. commiſſioners 

Con. Conſtance 

Cr. creditor 

C. C. C. corpus Chriſti college 


ABBREVIATIONS. 29 
or letters, belonging to the word, toexpieſs it ; as in the 


C. S. cuſtos agil, or the 


Eſqꝗ; eſquire 


Gent gentleman 


L. libræ, or pounds 
Lieut. lieutenant 
I.. L. D. legum doQor, or 


Mar. March 
M. A. maſter of arts 


C 3 


keeper of the ſcal 
C. P. 8. cuſtos privitati fi- 
gilli, or keeper of the 
privy ſeal 
Dr. doctor 
Bo. ditto 
D. denarii, or pence 
Dec. or xber, or ober, De- 
ce:mber | | 
Devon. Devor:ſhire 
Decd. deceaſed 
DoR. doGrine 
D 4. doctor of divinity , 
E. g. exampli gratia, or for 
example 


Exon. Exeter 
Feb. February 


Huad. hundred 

i, e. id eſt, or that is 

I. H. S. Jeſus huminum ſal- 
vator, Jeſus Saviour of 
men EY Wo 

Inſt, inſt ant 

Jan, January | | 

Jao. John | | 

Kat. knight 


doRor of laws 


Maj. Majelty 


—— 


7 
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30 ABBREVIATIONS. 


Monſ. mon ſieur A1 quarter, or farthing 
Mr. maſter Rev. revered 
Mrs. miſtreſs Rob. Robert. 

M. D medicine doctor, or Reg. prof. regus profeſſor ' 
doctor of phyſic Kt. Hon. right honourable 
M. S. memoriz ſacrum, or 8. A. ſecundum artem, or 
' ſacred to the memory; according to-art 2 

_ alſo, manuſcript St. ſaint 
N. note : + Sec, ſection . 
N. B. nota bene, note, mark Sept. or yber, eder 
well, or obſerve Serj. ſerjrant 
N. S. new tile Serv. ſervant 
* number | Salop. Shropſhire 
. I. non liquet, er it does Sr. fir, | 
gh appear. I8s. ſemiſſis, or half a poond 
Nov, or ꝙber, November 8. 8. T. P. facro ſanctæ 
Obj. objection theologiz profeſſor, or 
O. W, old word | profeſſor, or door of di- 
O. S. old ſtile | |  viaity 
Od. or 8der, October The. Theophilus 
Oxon. Oxford Tho. Thomas : 
Pd. paid | v. verſe | 
p. per, or by - Vis. videlicet, or to wit, or 
per . per centum, Or by ' that is to fay 
the hundred Will. or Wm. William | 


Parl. parliament Wp. worſhip 
Philom. phitomathes, or lo- Xn. chriſtian 


ver of learning | Xt Chriſt © | 7 


Philo math. philo mathe- Xtopher. Chriſtopher 


maticus, or a lover of ma ye. the 


f ya. then 
P. S poſtſcript yo. you 
Q queliien ym. them 
. d. quaſi dicat, or as if ke yt. that 

{h>uld ſay yr. your 
q. I quantum libet, or as 3 


mch as you pleaſe &c, et cætera, or ad the 


q. f quantum fuſſi it, or a reſt, or and ſuch like, 
ſufficient quantity | 


# 


* 
- 


How to write Skcaer LeTizns, Se. Id 


To write on paper Gold | BTTERS, called SugeLL GoLD, 


AY a little leaf gold upon a fine earthen plate, and 

drop thereon a little clear virgin-honey, then work 
it up with your clean knife's haft, until it is Riff like unto 
a paſte, which put into an oyſter ſhell, and do it cloſe; 
when you are to write with it, put a little gum-wat.r on 
the fide: of the gold, and mix a little thinly fit for your 
pen. | 1 a 
How to write SeceeT LETTERS. 


7RIT E what you would have ſeen on one fide of he 

paper with common ink, and on the other Tide 
with ts, that which you would have ſecret; and when 
you would make the ſame legible, direct your friend to 
hold that ſide, which is written with ink, to the fire, aud 
the milky letters will ſhe w bluiſh on the other fide, and 
eaſy to be read. | 


A 


Another Way. 


o U muſt write a letter that may carry good ſenſe, to 
T your friend, but let the lines be wide aſunder: then 
between theſe lines write your ſecret letter, with gall wa- 
ter only, wherein the galls have been infuſed but a little 
time; for if after yon have written with it, there be aux 
ſenſible colour left upon the paper, you muſt throw away 
the water, and make new; this being dry, and of one.co- 
loar with the paper, will give no cauſe of ſuſpicion ; and 
the rather, becauſe the letter parporteth a ſufficient ſenſe 
already. Now for the diſcovery of it, you muſt &ifflve 
ſome coperas in fair water, and with a fine pencil, dipt 
in the coperas water, yon muſt moiſten the interlining of 
your letter, and thereby you ſhall make it legible, 


To write both Bi vs and Rep LETTERS at once, with the 
ſame ink and pen, and upon the ſame paper. 


UT the quantity of a hazel nut of litmoſe blue to 
the . three ſpoonfuls of conduit water, wherein ſome gum 
arabic is diſſolved; and when it hath ſettled the ſpace of 
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an hour, if your write therewith you ſhall have perſect blue 
letters: and if you dip a pencil in the juice of lemons, 
and wet ſome part of the paper there with, and afterwards 
let your paper dry again, and then write upor: the place 
where the juice of the lemon was laid, with your blue 
ink, the letters will ſuddenly become red, and in all the 
reſt of the paper, the letters witl be blue. 
A Poem in praife of the invention of Warr TAG. 
> LEST te the man! his memory at leaſt, 
Who feund the art, thus to unfold his breaſt; 
And taught ſucceeding times an eaſy way, | 
Their ſecret thoughts by letter to convey; 
To baffle abſence, and ſecure delight, | 
Which till that time was limited to fight, g 
The parting fare wel ſpoke, the lait adieu, 
The leſs'ning diſtance paſt, the Joſs of view, 
The friend was done which ſome kind moments Barer | 
And abſence ſeparated like the grave. 
When tor a wite the youthful patriarch ſent, 
The camels, jewels, and the ſteward went, 
And wealthy <quipage, though grave and flow, 
But not a line that might the lover ſhow : 
The ring and bracelets woo'd her hands and arms, 
But had ſhe known of melting words the charms 
That under ſecret ſeals in ambuſh lie, 
To catch the ſoul, when drawn into the eye, 
The fair Aſſyrian hav not took his guide, 
Nor her ſo;t heart in chains af pearl been y, 
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1 On Compliment, Buſineſs, and ſeveral other | impor- 
„ en 
HERE preſent q ou with a eolledion of uſeſul letters 
on ſuch ſubjects as may naturally occur to a young 


man, both beſore, and at bis firſt ſetting out in the world; 


* 
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* 
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which, if read attentively, and copied carefully, will foon' 
correct his orthography, and his manner of writing, and 
ſerve him to form a tolerable tile. 


4 1 1 1 1 I. 


From a father to bis ſon, on bis keeping bad company, bac 
Son &c. in his apprenticeſhip. 


— 


Dear Son. 
Am very much concerned to TER that you are cf late 
fallen into bad company ; that you keep bad hours, 
and give great vneaſineſs*to your maſter, and break the 


| rules of his family: that when he expoſtulates with you 


on this occaſion, you return pert and bold anſwers; and, 
inſtead of promifing or endeavouring to amend, repeat the 
offence; and have entered into clubs and ſocieties of young 
fellows, who ſet at nought all good example, and make 
fuch perſons as would do their duty the fubje& of their 


ridicule as perſons of narrow. winds, and who want the 


courage to do as they do. ? 

Let me, on this occaſion, expoſtulate with you, _ ſes 
beſore you the evil of the way you are in. 

In the firſt place: What can you mean by deten the 
rules of a family you had bound yourſelf by contract. ta 
obſerie ? Do you think it is honeſt, to break thro' engage< 
ments into which you have ſo ſolemnly entered; and which 
are no leſs the rules of the corporation. you are to be one 
day free of, then thoſe of a private family '——Seven years, 
ſereral of which are elapſed, are not fo long a term, but 
that you may ſee it determined before you are overfit to 
be truſted with your own conduct; twenty-one or twen · 
ty-two years of age is full i for a young man to be his 
own maſler, whatever you may think; and you may ſure · 
ly ſtay till then, at leaſt to chuſe your own hours, and 
your own company; and, ſear, as you go on, if you do 
not mend your ways, your difcretion will not then do crey. 
dit to your choice. Remember, you have no time you can 
call your own, during the continuance of your contract: 


* p 
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and muſt you abuſe your maſter in a double ſenſe ; rob 
him of his ret; then break peace in his family, and give 
a bad example to others? and all for what? why to riot 
in the company of a ſet of perſons, who contemn, as they 
teach you to do, all order and difcipline ; who in ali like- 
lhood, will lead you into gaming, drinking, ſwearing, and 
even more dangerous vices, -to the unhinging of your mind 
from your buſineſs, which muſt be your ſuture ſupport. 

Conſider, I exhort you, in time, to what theſe courſes 
may lead you. Confider the aMiQtion you will give to 
all your friends, by your continuance in them. Lay to- 
getber the ſabſtance of the converſation that paſſes in a 
whole evening with your frothy companions, after you are 
come from them; and reflect what ſolid truth, what uſe · 
ful leſſon, worthy of being inculcated in your future life, 
that whole evening has afforded you; and confider, whe- 
ther it is worthy breaking thro? all rule and ord-r for ?— 
whether your preſent conduct is ſach as you would allow 
in a ſervant of your own ? whether you are fo capable to 
purſue your buſineſs with that ardour and delight nexd 
morning, as if you had not drunk, or kept bad hours, o- 
ver night? if not, whether your maſter has not a double 
Joſs and damage from your miſpent evenings ? whether 
the taking of ſmall liberties, as you may think them, Jeads 
not on to greater: ? for, let me tell you, you will not find 

it in your power to ſtop when you will; and then, whe- 
ther any reſtraint at all will not in time be irkſome to 
vou? 

Ihave gone through the like REI with 1 and 
credit. I found myiclf my own maſter fuil foon for my 
diſcretion; what you think of yourſelf I know not; but 
 E with you may do as well for your own intereſt, and re- 

putation toe, as I have done for mine; and I'H aſſure you 
1 ſhould not have thought it either creditable or honeſt to 
do as you do. I could have ſtood the laugh of an hundred 
fuch vain companions as you chuſe, for being too narrow- 
minded to break through all moral obligations tomy maſ- 
ter, in order to ſhew the bravery c of a bad heart, and what 
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an abandoned mind dared to perpetrate. A bad beginning 
ſeldom makes a good ending, and if you were aſſured that 
you could ſtop when you came for yourſelf, which is very 
improbable, how will you anſwer it to equity and good 
conſcience, that you wiil do ſo for your maſter ! There is, 
jet me tell you, more true bravery _ mind in — 
to do injury, than in giving offence. 

You are now at an age when you mould Rudy to im- 
5 prove, not divert, your faculties, You ſhould now lay in 
0 a fund of knowledge, that in time, when ripened by ex- 
. perience, may make you a worthy member of the com · 
a 
e 


monwealth. Do you think you have nothing to learn, 
either as to your buſineſs, or as to forming of your mind ? 
would it not be much better to chuſe the ſilent, the 
bs ſober converſation of. books, than of iuch companions as 
= never read or think; an author never commits any but 
4 his beſt thoughts to paper; but what can you expect from 


w the laughing, noiſy company you keep, but frothy prate, 


0 ind ĩgeſted notions, and thoughts fo unworthy of being re- 
= member'd, that it is the greateſt kindneſs to forget them ? 
F Let me intreat you then, my dear ſon, for your fami- 
ls ly's ſake, or for your own ſake, before it be too late, to 
er reflect, as you ought, upon the courſe you are enter d in · 
Js to. By applying yourſelf to books, inſtead of ſuch vain 
id company, you will be qualified ia time for the-beſt of com- 
e- pany, and to be reſpected by all ranks of men. This will 
0 keep you ont of unneceſſary expences, will employ all your 
| leiſure time, will exclude a world of temptations, and o- 
d pen and enlarge your notions of men and things, and, fi - 
ay nally, ſet you above that wretched company which now 
ut you feem ſo much delighted with. And one thing let me 
e · recommend to you, that you keep a liſt of the young men 
o of your ſtanding within the compaſs of your knowledge, 
to and for the next ſeven years, obſerve what fate will at- 
ed tend them; ſee, if thoſe who follow not the courſe you 
W- are ſo lately entered into, will not appear in a very dif- 
f- ferent light from thoſe who do; and from the induſtry and 
lat * of the one, and the decay oc failure of che o- 


— 


— - — 


ther (if their vain ways do not blaſt them before, or a 
ſoon as they begin the world) you'll find abundant reaſon 
every day to jultify the truth of the obſervations I have 
thrown together. As nothing but my affection for yan 
could poſſibly influence me to theſe expoſtulatiens, I hope 
Jor a proper effe& trom them, if you would be W 
weil of by, or expect any favour from, 


Your loving VS 


Tour maſter it. at my requeſt, ſend me word of "the 
ſucceſs of my remonſtrances. 


1. E TT E R II. 


Advice from an uncle to a young beginner, Ge. 
Dear T homas, 8 


8 you are now entering into dhe world, and will pro⸗ 
| bably bave conſiderable dealings in your buſhels, 
| pr frequent occaſions you will have for advice from o- 
'thers, will make yqu defirous of ſingling out among your 
maſt intimate acquaintance, one or two whom you would 
view in the light of ſciends. 
In the choice of theſe your utmoſt care nod caution will 
be neceſſary: ; tor by a little miſtake here you can ſcarce- 
ly conceive the fatal eff:&s you may hereaſter experience; 
{wherefpre it will be proper for you to make a judgment 
of thoſe, who are fit to be your adviſers, by the condu& 
they bave obſerved in their own affairs, and the reputati- 
on they bear in the world, For he who has by his own 
ĩadiſcretions undone himſelf is much fitter to be ſet up for 
a land-mark for a prudent .mariner to thug his courſes, 
than an example to follow. 
old age is generally flow and heavy, > headfirong 
and precipitate: but there are old men who are full of 
viracity. and young men repleniſhed with diſaretion; which 
makes. me rather point out the conduct than the age of 
| perſons with whom you ſhould chuſe to aſſociate ; tho? af- 
ter all, it is a never · ſailing good ſigu to me of prudenge 
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and virtue in a young man, when his ſeniors chuſe his com- 
pany, and he delights in theirs. | 

Let your endeavours therefore be, at all adventures, to 
conſort yourſelf with men of ſobriety, good ſenſe and vir 
tue; for the proverb is an unerring one, that ſays, A man 
is known by the company he keeps. If ſuch men you can 
ſingle out, while you improve by their converſation you 
will benefit by their advice: and be ſute remember one 
thing, that tho' you muſk be frank and unreſerved in de- 
livering your ſentiments, when occaſions offer, yet that 
you be much readier to hear than ſpeak ; for to this pur- , 
poſe it has been ſignificantly obſerved, that natere has 
piven a man two ears, and but one tongue. Lay in there- 
fore by obſervation, and a modeſt filence, ſuch a ſtore of 
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ideas, that you may, at their time of life, make no-worſe 


figure than they do; and endeavour to benefit yourſelf 


44 rather by other people's ills than your own, How muſt 

" ' WW thoſe yaung men expoſe themſelves to the contempt and 

*” Wl ridicule of their feniors, who, having ſeen little or nothing 

— of the world, are continually ſhutting out by open mouths, 
nnd cloſ:d ears, all poſſibility of inſtruction, and making 

in vain the prigcipal end of converſation, which is improve · 

Nas ment! A lent young man makes generally a wiſe old one, 


end never fails of being reſp. Red by the beſt and moſt pri - 
© i dent men. When therefore you come among ſtrangers, 
hear every one ſpeak before you deliver your on ſenti · 
ments; by this means you will judge of the merit and ca- 
pacities of your company, and avoid expoſing yourſelf, as 
n 1 bave known many do, by ſhooting out haſty and incon- - 
or ſide rate bolts, which they would have been glad to recal 
„ when perhaps a ſilent genius in company has burſt out up- 
4 on them with ſuch obſervations, as have firuck conſeiouſ · 
ag I ne and ſhame into the for ward ſpeaker, if he hes noc 
of Bl been quite deſtitute of reproach, 
ch. LI have thrown together, as they ocrurred, a few thoughts 
of Wl which may ſuffice for the preſent to ſhew my care and 
af- ¶ concern tor your welfare. I hope you will confſtatitly, 
ace Bf from time to time, communicate to me whatever you ſhall 
D 
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think worthy of my notice, or in which my advice may be 
of uſe to you. For I have no pleaſure in this life equal 
to that which the happineſs of my relations gives me. 


And of this you may be aſſured ; for law, and ever muſt 
be, ; 


| Your loving uncle. 
LATE I, 


General rules of converſation, &c, From a clergyman to 
> „„ young tradeſmaa. 


— — 2 ee . — — — — 
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Dear Henry, 


s! bad not an opportunity ef fering fo much to you 
as Lggiſhed when you were laſt here; I ſend this to 
inform you of ſome things, in your general converſation, 
which i think would be proper for you to obſerve and a. 
mend; particularly your exceflive itch for talking; which 
diſcovers itſelf alike on all occaſions.” I have always flat · 
tered myſelf, that you do not want ſenſe; and am willing 
to hope I have not been deceived : but the dangerous ſelf- 
fufliciency of moſt young men ſeems violently to have ſeiz- 
ed you, which, I hope, a little reflezion will remove. 
I be art of rendering yourſelf agreeable in converſution 
is worth your ſerious ſtudy z tis an advantage ſewean boaſt, 
tho ſought after by all; and nothing is fo conſtant an e · 
| nemy to ſuceeſs in thoaſe-who would excel in this art, as 
= - the harbouring an opinion of their own'proficiency, before 
| - _ have attained to any tolerable degree of knowledye, 
in what they 1 imagine themſelves poſſeſſed of. Converſa- 
tion, where it is rightly managed, muſt be fo conducted as 
to let each member in the company have a ſhare in the plea- 
sure andapplavſe it affords; if you are fix in number, al- 
1 ter you have told a ſtory, or made any remark which give 
' = general ſatisfaQion ; you muſt conſider it is the right 
of ar.other to call your attention in his turn; and, unleſt 
particularly requeſted, it betrays a great weakneſs to fol- 
lo yourſelf. No doubt you love to be admired ; and have 
not others the ſame paſſion? you believe your wit more: 
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brilliant than theirs; are you ſure that they are not of the 
fame opinion as to their own ? If a man ſpeaks little, you 
muſt not from theace conclude him. willing to give up e ; 
very claim to converſ ble merit; perhaps he cannot ſing ; 
but to be ſare he is as defic>us of having his peuliar hu- 
mour, or his dry joke, applauded, as you are to be intreat- 
ed another ſong. If he is no mathematician, perhaps he 
is verſed in religious diſpatation; if be deſpiſes plays, he 
may admire hiſtory ; tho' he underſtand not geography 
he may yet know how to deſcribe the humours of man- 
kind; and tho'he pretends not to politics, he may have a 
turn for ſome more uſcſul ſcience. When theſe are conſi - 
dered, if his modeſty is great, you cannot oblige him more 
than by throwing an oppottunity in his to diſplay 
his capacity on the ſubject he believes hi nieſt moſt able 


to handle with advantage; for, in order to fapport a tho- 


rough good humour, a man muſt be pleaſed with hicſelf | 
as well as with others, When this is properly taken care 

of, converſation ſeldom fails to prove entertaining : and ta 

the neglect of this are owing many of the yawning hours 

ſpent in companies compoſed of men not * of be+ 

having agreeably. 

The manner of telling a ſtory is alſo worth zour notice; 
you have known the pleaſure of hearing a long one well 
told; Mr. French has an admirable talent in this way; * 
but then you muſt obſerve that half the pleaſure he gives 
ariſes from his happily avoiding any of the filthy di ig rel on 
which are the great cauſe of a ſtory's ſeeming tedious; 
you never hear him mingle his relation with, I remember 
very well it was the fame day that ſquire Worthy's foa 
came of age ——t bought my bay nag the very day de 
fore, at ſuch a fair, being a Friday that year -— If, I can 
ſcarce think of it without laughing; —or, but, however, 
28] was ſaying and a hundred more ſuch dead weights 


to attention, Nor does he ever praiſe a ſtory before he 


relates it; afatal rock to many a good relation, for when 
a flar j wants a * . it ought not 
| D 2 


- 4 young man in buſineſs, to a Gi, deſiring leave to 
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to be told, and even when the relation is paſſ le, the ge · 
nerality of auditors are apt to perſuade themſelves, 


The mountain labours, and a moufe is born, 
Theſe are looſe and general hints, yet by a due im- 
proveme>it of them you will find yourſelf very fenſibly grow 
more and more agresable wherever you eonverſe. An ea- 
ſy and becoming freedom you already have, ard by the 
addition of diſcretion in your uſe of them, and cemplai- 


fance to others, you will probably ſucceed in the defire ſo 


predominant in you, of being admiced by men of ſenſe 
and judgment; which will be no ſmall x xd to 
yours, &. 


LETTER w. 


addreſs his daughter. 


$1 x, london, Septeraber 24. 

Hope the juſineſs of my intentions will exeuſe the free 
1 dom of tt eſe few lines, whereby I am to acquaint you 
of the great affe ion and eſteem | have for your daughter. 


. 


I vould not, Sir, offer at any igdireR addreſs, that thould 


have the leaſt appearance of inconfiſtency with her duty. 


to you and my bcnourable views to her; chuſiag, by your 


influence, if I may approve myſelf to you worthy of that 
honour, to commend myſelf to her approbation. You ane 
not inſenſiole, Sir, by the credit I have hitherto preſerved 
in the world, of my abil ty, by God 's bleſſag, to mike her 
happy ; and this the rather emboldens me to requeſt the 
favour of an eveniug's converſation with you at your firſt 


convenience, when 1 will more fully explain, myſelf, as 1 


earneſtly hope, to. your ſatisfaQion, and take m encca- 


Tagement or diſcouragement from your own * & 
am, Sir, mean time, with great reſpect, F 


- Your moſt bedicat ad bunt l. 


1 
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LETTER v. 


A young gentleman's letter to a father, appriſiag him of 


bis affection for his daughter. 
. eee 
81188 — Canterbury, juae 12. vhs 


IL the liverty, though perſonally unknown to you, 
to declare the great value and affeQion I have for your 


worthy daughter, whom I had the henour to fee at my 
good friend Mr Teltruth's. I ſhould think coyſell f intire-. 
ly vnworthy of her favour, and of your approbation, if 4 
could have a thought of influencing. her reſolution but in 
obedienee to your pleaſure; as I ſhould on ſuch a ſuppo 
ffer an injury like wiſe to that prudence in herlelf, 
flatter myſelf, is not the leaſt of her amiable per” 
a If I might have the bonour of your counte- 
on this occaſion, I wonli open myſelf and ci.” 
bo to you in that frank and honeſt manner which 


ſhould convince you of the fincerity..of my affection for 
your daughter; and at the ſam̃e time of the honourable 
neſs of my intentions. In the mean while I will in ge- 
neral ſay, that I have been ſet up in my buſineſs, in the 
linen drapery way, upwards of four years; that I have a 


very good trade for the time; that I had 2000. to begin 
with, which 1 have improved to 2500 J. as I am ready to 


make appear to your fatisfa&on ; that I am deſcended of 


a creditable family, have done nothing to ſtaim my cha- 
racter, and that my trade is till farther improve able, as I 
ſhall, I bope, enlarge my bottom. his, Sir, bthought- 
but honeſt and fair to acquaint you with, that you might 
know ſomething of a perſon who ſues to you for Four coun. 
tenance, and that of your good lady, in an aff ie that 1 
hope may prove one day the greateſt happineſs of my liſe; 

as it muſt be if I can be bleſſ:d with that, and yo dear: 
daughter's approbation. In hope of which, avd the fa- 
vour of a line; I rake the liberty to ſubſcribe myſelf, - 

Good Sir, 
Your moſt obedient humble ſervant. 


N * . | £73408 
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From a country chapman beginning trade, to a city teak: | 
| | * him his e ee | 


8 I R, Leeds, on 20. 
HE time of my apprenticeſhip with Mr Truſty of 
this town, being expired, I am juſt going to begin 
for mylelf i in Wakefield, having taken a ſhop there for that 
purpoſe. And as I know the ſatisfaQtion you always gave 
to my maſter in your dealings, I make an offer to you of 
my correſpondence, in expeRation that you will uſe me 
as well as you have done him, in whatever | ay, ite to 
you for And this B the rather expect, as y 
oblige Mr Truſty by it, becanfe of the Lilaves 
from him; and 1 ſhall endeavour to give 70 
| 208 with regard to my payments, &c. Your 
1 


whether or no you are diſpoſed to accept ol 
fer, will — EN os 
"4 | 5 [Your bumble . | 
LETTER vn. * 
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From an appremtige to his maſter, 
._-,- very 1 


_ Goal fs, 

I Am fo athamed of wyſeli for the lab occabon I have gi- 
ven you to be angry with me, aſter. my repeated pro- 
miſes of amendment, that } have not the courage to ſpeak 
to you. I therefore take this method of begging you to 
forgive what is paſt ; and let this letter teſtify again me 
if ever 1 wilfully or knowingly offen again for the fu? 
ture. You have children of your on. They may poſſi 
bply offend; tho I hope they never will do as I have done. 
Yet, Sir, would you not wiſh they might meet with par- 
dos, if they ſhou' d, rather than reprobation ? My mak · 
ing or my ruin, I am ſeuſible, lies in your breaſt. If you 
vill act forgive me, [4d will be the conſequence to me, I 


= => — —— @- _——— — > 
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LE EE TT TI IS. i © 
doubt. If you do, you may ſave a ſoul, as well as a body, 
| from miſery ; and E hope, Sir, you wilt weigh this with 
\ your uſual goodueſs and confideration, What is pat 1 
cangot help; but for what is to come, I do promiſe, if 
God gives me health and power, that my actions ſhall te- 
W TOSS T99 

Your — bumble wee g 


LETTER vn. 
„ 8 . 


N tact anvil 
more to paſs. over all. yon have done. 
depend on theſe your ſolemu | 
The, deep contrition? If got, be it as. you far: 
— your letter teſtity againſt you ſor your ungrateful baſe” 
neſs; and forme, in my readineſs (which however ſhall be 
the laſt time) to forgive one that has been ſo much uſed 
to promiſe, and ſo little to perform. But yet I hope tor 
better, ee eee you uſe : 


"I , 


% ö 


1 7.4-4 3 


* n e 
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N SIR, 6 3 
1 * uayſelf ecnfiraiged, Us Fo eben 
Mou to balance the accompt between vs, The! mat- 

ters have run into ſoine length, yet would I not have ap- 

plied to, you, bad I known ſo well how tp anſwer my preſ- 

222 other way - If it ſuits you not to paß 
he whole, I beg, Sir, nnen 

| 82 * 8 as lf 
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44 S EL TE KL x 
wards it as you can, 1 ARES 
f : A 1 3 


I <a 


la anſwer to the preceding, 


$1 8 . 5 
1 Am very glad 11 have it in my power to ſend you now, 
directly one ayndred Founds, on accompt between us, 
which I do by our carrier, who will pay you in ſpecie. 
1 will ſoon remit you the balance of your whole demand, 
and am only ſor ry that I gave oceaſion for this 1 
tion for what is ſo juſtly your due, When I ſend o che 
reſt, which will be in a few days, if I am not gr 
appointed, I will accompany it with an order, | 
begin a new debt; which I hope to be more pi 
| 3 than I have been in the laſt, > am very 
1 A faithful friend, | 
And humble — 
% 1 Dr E R *. 


My dear Peggy, . Bat badoes, Oct 9. 
FF you think of me half fo often as I do of you, it uit 
be every hour, for you are never out of my thoughts; 
and, when I am aſleep, -I. conſtanily dream of my dear 
Peggy; I wear my half bit of gold always at mv heart, ti- 
ed to a blue ribband round my neck; for true blue, my 
deareſt love, is the colour of colours to me. Where, my 
deareſt, do you put yours ? 1 hope you are careful of it: 
for it would be a bad omen to loſe it · 
I hope you hold in the ſame mind ſtill, my deareſt dear; 
for God will never bleſs you, if you break the-vows you 
have made to me. As to your ever faithiul Andeew, I 


would focner have wx bead torn from my breaft, than 


"jk 
. = 


LETTERS a 
i ſhould harbour a wiſk for any other woman beſides my 
Peggy. O my dear love! you are the joy of! my life: my 
thoughts are all of you: you are with me in all I do, and 
my hope and my wifkes are only to be yours. God ſend 
it may be ſo. 


Our captain talks of Gailing ſoon for England; 3 


then, my dear Peggy! —— O how 1 rejoice, how ] 
heart beats with delight, that makes me 1 cannot-telk 
how, when I think of arriving i in England, and joining, 
hands with my Peggy, as we have. hearts before, I hope; | 
Iam ſure I ſpeak for one. | 0 

John Arthur, in the good thip George, Capt. Plowies, 
which is returning to England (as I hope we ſhall ſoon); 
promiſes to deliver this into your own dear hand; and 
he will bring you too, fax bottles of eĩtròn · water, as a to- 
ken of my love. It is fit for the fineſt ladies taſte, it ia 
ſo good, and is what they [ay ladies driok, whey they can 
get it. | 


Peggy, for his care and pains. 80 let him, my belt love, 
for I am not of a jealops temper, I have a better opini- 
on of my deareſt, than ſo.— But, oh, that 1 was io his 
place — One Kiſs ſhould not ſerve my turn, though 5 
hope it may his. Yet. if he takes two, III forgive him; 
one for me, and one far himſelf. For 1 love John dearly, 
and ſo you may think. Well, what ſhall I ſay more ?— 

Or, rather, what ſhall I fay next? For I have a 
hundred things crouding in upon me, when I write to m 
deareſt, and, alas, one has ſo few opportunities! But yet ł 
mult leave off; for I have written to the bottom of my, 


paper. Love then to all friends, and duty to. both ous. 


mothers, Ro 5 
965 Your lover dal death. 


John ſays, he will have one fweet kiſs of my deset. 5 


nn 
1 * 


Dear . | | | 
e ſo 1 may call you now we are * and ſo my 
mother ſays. This is to let you know, that nothing 
ſhall prevail upon me to alter my promiſe made to you, | 
when we parted, with heavy hearts enough, that's true 1 
and yet 1 had a little incling given me, that Mr Plaflk's 
ſom the carpenter would be glad to make love to me: 
but do you think I would ſuffer it? no, indeed; fer I doubt 
not your loyalty to me: and do you think I will not be as 
loyal to you?: To be ſure I will, Theſe ſailors run 
fuch chances, ſaid one that both you and 1 know. They 
may return, and they may not. Well, I will truſt in God 
for that. who has returned ſafe to his friends their dea 
Andrew _fo many a time and often. They will have a 
miſtreſs in every land they come to, ſaid they. All are 
not ſuch naughty men, ſaid I, and I'll truſt AndrewT: uſty 
all the world over, For why cannot men be as faithful 
as women tro“? and for me I am ſure no Jove ſhall touch | 


: 21 heart but yours. 


Lol ſend us a dappi meeting! Let who-will ſpeak A. 
gaink ſailors, they are the glory and ſafe . guard of the 
land: and what would have beceme of old England 


long ago but for them? I am ſure the lazy, good for-no- 


thing land-lubbers wauld never have protected us from 
our cruel foes} $0 failors are, and ever ſhall be, eſteemed 
by me, and of all ſailors, my dear Andrew Truſty. Be- 


** this from 
| "Bows faithful, &c. | 


P. 8. 1 had this et = tad co. 
as I had an opportunity, and the captain's lady un» 
dertakes to ſend it with hers. That is very Lind 
ns expoſing: aun 
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L'E T TE R Ein. 
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„ 81.8. a 
0 6 nation Latte that congraty- 


| late with you your good fortune: the joy which I Y 
conceived was fo extreme, that it could afford me. no 

© ſooner the liberty to acquit myfelf. I know the moſt of 
pour friends have prevented me, but their fſatisfaQtion 

* being ſmall, I do not wonder if their diligence be the grea · f 
* ter. As for my part, my idleneſs increaſeth my merit, 1 
J fince ſtay and protraQtion —— 3 from the * , 
1 n | 1 

; : - . 

7 SI R, Fr 

1 Your moſt bumble Servant, | 

1 | | 5 Tom * 

* 

* 4 FT WROE 

L ANSWER. 2 
op $2. - 

4 QINCB yoo take pr the goo fre hich ha 

XN beſallen me, you mult alſo participate in the advat® 
” B tage of the new credit which it has brought me into. 
p This I advertiſe you of, to the end, that you let nat 
| occaſion flip, wherein you may procure 2 proof af my We 
1 ſriendſhip, nor forget this advice which I give you, for 
7 believe me, I am impatient CE NICE: | 
| en N | 8 
Co» | | 8 I R, 

| Your friend and ſervant, 


"TORE Grateful, 


* 
333 
— 
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„L ET TE R XV. 


Of thanks, &c. 
$1K, 


I Received the favour of yours with a kind preſent ant 


know not indeed at this time any other way to ſhew 
my gratitude, than by my hearty thanks for the ſame. - 
Every thing you do carries a charm with it; your manner 
of doing it is as agreeable as the thing done. In ſhort, 
Sir, my heart is full, and wonld overfiow in your praiſe, 


Aid 1 not ſtop, and ſubſeribe myſelf 
Tour moſt obliged, | 
May 13th," Aud moſt obedient fervant, 
1 Tm - Thomas F | 


LETTER xVI, 


__ Requiring the payment of money, which-ſerves for an ac · 


| quittance, 
3 
Find, upon Rating the accompt between yon and me, 
that ſeveral coofiderable ſums of money are due to me 
from you ; -wherefore, having oces ſion for thirty pounds, 
I-defire-you to ſend it me by the bearer hereof (or here 


2B — , — 


blige Wwe. 
As to the payment thereof, this letter and the bearer's 
noquittance, ſhall be your ſufficient ſecurity and diſcharge 


For ſo much money. Ia witneſs whereof, I have hereumo 


ſet wy hand, the ſixth ba oo 5 1762. 
n. 


VS 7 YI" Aa 


0 „ 


money remains unpaid j for through want of ſuch 
knowledge, ſome poor coumtry tradeſmen have 


** PIER i 
Me Thomas es., 1323 * 
4 F > G4 8 *, 4 . — * » » l 


rar 


L'ET TER xu. 


Aus W- ZI. 
1. * | ANDES TAR: 
Prat by edn (or the exgries} this 3 accor · 
ding to your defire, and have taken his receipt far it; 


but, becauſe yen know. I ſend but for parcels of | 


goods at a time, therefors ¶ defire you always for the fu - 


ture, when I ſend you money, that you mention in the ac - 
quittances the names of the goods for which you received 
the money, or at leaft | would have you to mention what 


great loſs, either dy the maſter or thitir apprentices t 
ceiving the money fent, and not mentioning for what 
goods, Pray rake ic not ill that 1 thus write, fori am | 
fatisfied of you honeſt dealing; but know not the 
vants you intruſt to receive che mur. 1 Lend | bk 


parcels, | I reſt #3 
| Your frepd aud c. 
| Fe af ber Pun 


n XVII. 


: Frum a ſervgmvn bir wagt ren abſence 20 one of bis coun· | 


eee e 
3 


11 
e oc. and ber aufer le. 10 ai Garth 
hear that the goods. have not anſwered your expectati 


on; however, have placed them tothe credit of your ac- 
compt, aad returned others.in thair lead by Rabert Der- 


ham tde-catrier. I know my maſter.would williagly-o- 


bhge-you in any thigg in his power, and ax bis faichful 


* 


30 L ITT ER 4 
ſervant I have herein done my utmoſt to give you fatisfaes 
tion, who am 
To Mr Tho. — I Your moſt humble tervant, 
clochier in Halifax 
5 James Windſor, 


rn xix. 


—.— — — 


January 13. 1962, 
„ Honoured father and mother, 
: 1 Received your kind letter of the 14th of takes paſt, 
and alſo the ſeveral things therein mentioned, by the 
Newcaſtle waggon, ſor which I return you my moſt hum- 
ble and hearty thanks, they coming very ſeaſonably for 
che relief of my occaſions. I begin to make pretty good 
improvement in my learning now (tho? at firſt it ſeemed 
a little irkſome and hard) and I hope” to gain the point 
at laſt for which you ſent. me hither. Pray accept of my 


A 


mot humble duty to yourſelves, and give my kind love 


to my brothers and fiſters, and to my old play fellows and 
neighbours; this being all at preſent from, 
| * * _ dutiful ſon, 
Peter Wife, 
* 


L x 2 * XX. 
From an apprentice to his friends, 


W father and mother, 

Y theſe I let you know, that by your care and con · 

duct I am well ſettled, and pleaſed with my ſtation, 
end could not but in duty return you my hearty thanks 
in agrateful acknowledgment of your love and tender care 
of ce: I will endeavour to go through my buſineſs chear- 
. fully; and having begun well, 1 bope [ ſhall perſevere to 
do ſo to the end, that 1 may be a comfort to you hereaf+ 


I on ROE. IE SEED. JERRS.S 


- 
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LET T A R 8: 5 
ter, and in ſome meaſure make a retura of your love and 
kindneſs to me, who am : 
Tour dutiful halls 5 
And moſt humble ſervant, 
1 ee Carefol, 


LETTER Xa 
r 
S$1R, 


HE e 88 1 fend you, as | 
one whoſe honeſty you may rely on, and my expe- 


rience of his conduct and fidelity gives me a certain kind 


of confidence in recommendiag him to you; but you know - 


me, Sir, and EL believe you cannot in the alt think that 1 3 
would recommend any one. to you, if I had the leaſt um- 


Ok | Your real friend and humble ſervant, 


o Selbe hed trading tagether, ad 
it is not my fault that we do not continue fo to do; 
for aſſure yourſelf Þ have a great value and reſpe& for 


yon, and on that account none ſhall be more ready to ob. 
lige you in what I may; and pray let us ence more re-aſ- 


ſame our dealing together, and you ſhall find, that for a: 


"7 goods you have eviatien er ls my way, your Ball vie | 


you more kindly than. 
518, . 2 
| You al ind, and mb Grunt, Bhs 
* | 9 

2 


— 


1 LET TERS 
1 1 1 1 r TY 
By may of petition. 


Honoured Sir, 

1 Am uncertain whether my late misfortunes have come 
1 to your knowledge z however, I moſthumbly preſume 
on your good nature, being affured by ſundry examples of 
your compaſſion, that you wilt think of, and take pity on 
the difirefſed : therefore as an objet truly deſerving, com 
paſſion, F moiſt humbly implore and petition, you to cog- 
fider the many loſſes and difappointments that I have met 
with in my wayward and unlucky fortune, which have re. 
dueed me to ſuch neceſfitous circumſtances, that I cannot 
pofſibly proceed in my affairs: you was pleaſed once to 
ſite me your friend; and fo I was igdeed; and ſo I would 
certainly do now, and fhew it by a ſignal proof of kind- 


neſs, if your circumſtances were changed, by Canding be» 


tween you and misfortunes, and fcreening you from the 
malevolent and inauſpicions. influences of croſs-grained 
| ftars, I doubt not. Sir, but your generofity and goodneſs 
is as great; and Þ hope with all humility, you will be 


_ pleaſed to interpoſe your good offices, &e. between unluc- 
ky fortune, and, 


„ 
Your very bumble 3 | 
| a Ship wach 


r 5 


To > friend to defice dn 60 endeavour to end 2 difer- 


* — r l 
Laviog Couſin, 


Af my love to "TP this-i is 3 


two of your friends, D. N. and k . are going to 
law upan a trifling orcalian, 1 day anne over and ſee 
W 6 


ver hd „ 21 


r 
© 


L ET TE RS. I = 


to do it, and I thall be very much 2 to you: 1 


remain 
Your affeQionate kiaſman and bumble hens, 
| 3 
3.5 E 1 T ER xxv. 
The anſwer, with advice. 155 
SUL 
Dear Friend, | 
LTH my unfeigned Jove to you, I receives your 
letter, and it grieves me to hear that our friends 
ſhould be for going to law, and not compelled to it ; for 
then much money is ſpent. upon lawyers, to end their 
differences by Jury-men, | We two friends may ark” it 
better. a 
But if one of the par ties is for going t to hw, and hos o- 
ther not, then he that is againſt going to law is the molt 
chriſtian, and is not to be blamed, tho? he uſes the law of 
the nation to defend himſelf, neither indeed can he avoid 
it, if his adverſary ſecks revenge, and ſo forces him to 
ſpend his money in his defence. RE 
But you deſiring my advice about reconciling choſe two 
friends, they having not yet fee'd lawyers, perſuade the 
man that is for going to law, that two friends cboſen by 
both parties may end their differences, or one perſon 
only. 
And when they have nominated two to end i it, then 
perſuade the two parties to put into the hands of thoſe ar- 
bitrators, 5./. or more a- piece, n the value of 
the treſpals. This agreed on, next, > 


Let the parties fign and ſeal . 


cher: then the arbitrators muſt diſpoſe of the money as | 
they ſee good, i» the party Gat bas received the wre, 
&e, | hs 
Thus differences among friends ex be 3 at a 
much cheaper and better rate than by trial at the afſizes, 
But * tis beſt when Parties agree by them: 


. ² 
ſelves, as Chriſt commands, Mat. xiii. xg. and fargive treſ. 
paſſ.s, Mat: iv. 12. 3 : 
_ | Beſides this, having general releaſes, it cuts of all for- 
mer differences, and ſaves from divers expences, and from 
bonds of arbitration and awards, which, tho' they coſt mo · 
ney, often prove of no effect. | 
Would to God the advice above, of reconciling men 
at difference, would take effect in general, then would peace 
flouriſh, &c, , EY (by ol | 


L 2 7 T E R Avi. 


From a gentleman to a gentle woman, to beg pardon for 
* T* S in vain te cogtend with my judge, and there- 

fore, tho I know my fault hag been aggravated be- 
yond what it could juſtly bear, yer 1 wii! rather ſubmit 
myſelf to your ſentence than go about to extenuate my 
crime: Tam guilty enough that T have offended you, tho 

1 never defigned it; a>, when you have gone yourſelf 
jaltice, by infliting upag me what you think I merit for 
my offence, then 1 will plead my innoceacy, and let you 
know I always was fo far from ſaying any thing that might 
reflect upon your fame, that, U opinion, not innocence 
itſelt is more poſpotted, not 'can unfulked faow appear 
more white : tis true, I am gyilty to give you ground to 
think 1 have offended; but my offence is my misfortune 
rather than my faglt. But. Madam, what if 1 appeal from 


nk your ſeveret juſtice to your mercy? I know you are not 


i-®xorable, nor did you ſuck the breaſts of wolves and ty- 
gers; and fince there is ſo. much ſweetneſs in your eyes, 
there needs muſt be ſpme pity in your heart, at leaſt fo far 
as to forgive a pore repenting crimipal, And fince you 
are ſuch a bright idea of the author of all goo ines, you 
cannot but, like him, delight in ſhewing mercy, I ſhall 


* 


s ww KH WO ww na 6 oy = "5 roy ym Yu oo @ea 


. you maſt not expe therefore to be admitted to the. fgr= 


now do, 


b_ ww ww "1 - 
[ 


LETORES 8 | 5; 
dan endeavoyr to be like Caſar's wife, not only fre 
from guilt, bus from (ulpicha.; aac Tarver, Bee e 
piate my affence, remaig f 

Tour truly ſorrawful, 
And much afflicted humble 


| N 
L 2 1 PR x xXxVn. 5 
ANSWER. 5 


$1 
] M<ccived your letter, . that what- 


loever reſleds upon mp fame {which is far dearer tome 


than life) though at the moſt remote diſtance, is what J 
cannot but think a fault, and therefore know not how 
you can be innocent: and indeed te plead. your inng- 
cence, is to accuſe me of injuſtice, in charging you. with a 
crime; but from what you write, I am ackived to be- 
lieve, that in what you ſaid, you deſigned no injury to 
me; and that it was a crime of inadvertenee rather than 
of malice, And for that reaſon upen your-profefſivn, of 
repentance, I freely pardon you; but charity inſelf Joes 
pot injoin me to hug the mag L pardon 3 in oy bolom; 


mer freedoms jau i fipce you ban mage {© ill an 
ple of them, till you have given ſome mare ſpbſjantial 
proofs of the ſincerity of yoyr repentange· Ang thengd 
1 pardon this your firſt offence, yet if you ſhould relapſe 
into your former folligs, Top muß caged 3. much ſeverer 
treatment: for then I hall no more elle em ane as & 


1 | 


To take Nor lex ont of Pax x, c. 


| So LL OOO 


A Liqvor to waſh old DI Ds and Warrincs, &c, 


whereby they are rendered as legible as when firſt 
wrote, 


AKE five or | fn galls, bruiſe them, and put them 
Ss into a pint ef the very beſt, white wine, Jet it ſtand 
in the ſun two days; you will by trial ſoon ſee whether it 
is too ſtrong or too weak; Dip a bruſh into it, and waſt 
R | * 


To 100 BLoTs of Inx out of Parzn, 


AKE aqua-fortis 4 put it upon the blots of ink, 
and it will preſently diſappear ; then put a little 


| vinegar upon it, and it ** * Spirit of vitri- 
ol does the fame, 


To clean O1 8 b 
F ſmoaked, or very dirty, take ſtale urine and a little 
common ſalt; rub them over with a woollen cloth 
dipt in that, un you think them quite clean; then with - 
a a ſpunge waſh them over with clean water; then dry 
them and rub them over with a clean cloth: if your pain- 
tings be not very dirty rub them with ſalt with a 2 
cloth; then waſh and dry them, | 
To make Varun for OII- PAT ines 
\ Ccording to the number of jour pictures, take the 
whites of the ſame number of eggs; and to each 


picture take the bigneſs of a hazcl-nut of white ſugar- 
candy diſſolved, and mix it with a tea-ſpoonful of bran- 


e dy ; beat the whites of your eggs to a froth ; then ler it 


ſettle; take the clear, put it to your brandy and fugar, 
and varniſh over your pictures with it : this is much det · 


nd . 


* — ay it 8 


v . EHoniag> e ee 


recess in Lav znd Buſipels, that all young wee | 


| ought ig know and bs acquainted . 
| |  Suparleritions ſor Lats. 
IN % Ta the king's wen urn majes , 


To the queen, or, to the queen 's raoſt excellent majedy., 


To the prince, as, To r To the pine | 
ceſs, or, To her royal highneſs, 
| And in caſe of the lords ſpiritual, vis. Ta bi gyace 
BW the 2 archbiſhop of Canterbury z To the right reve- 
ad father in God, Ke. The Game te the archbibop ot 
York. If to the other biſhops, To the right reverend figs. 
ther in God, Archibald lord biſhop of, &. And tg the 
inferior clergy, To the * . Kc. To 2 as 
5 verend Mr. Kc. 12h Porn | 


= write 20 unpecal ane . 6 


To his grace the dyke of — 

To the right hocourable the marquis * ; 

To the right honourable the earl of —— - 
To the right honourable the lord viſcopat—— x 
To the right honourable the lord — 


All the ſons of the nobility, bee 
heirs, are to be dignified with the title ef honourable, as. 
their due by birthright. And to a knight and baronet by 


virtue of their patent, the title of honeucable and right | 


worſhipful is given. . As likewiſe the former to a kuight, 
and worſhipfal to an eſquire, 


Every privy counſellor, thaugh l is Qil- 


I} © right honourable: all ambaſſadors have the ile of er- 


x8 — for the beginning of Letters, 

| cellency, as likewiſe hath the lord lieutenant of Ireland, 
and the captain general of his majeſty's forces when in 
being; nor has the mayor of London, during his may- 


oralty, a leſs title than right k8nourable ; and the ſhe- 
riffs, during their office, are ſtiled right worlkipfot, nor 

| does any thing leſs than the tithe of eſquire extend to the 
mayors of any corporation during their office, 


Directions for the begionipg of Letters: 


0 the king, Sir, or, May it pleaſe your majeſty, 
To the queen, Madam, or, __y it pleaſe your ma; 


ty. 
To the prince, Sir, or, May it phraſe your royal highs 


i 

* a 
= dyſhip. 
U * X ; y 
=_ 

4 


'To a duke, Ny lord, or, May it pleaſe your grace. 
To a ducheſs, Madam, or, May it pleaſe your grace. 
To a marquis, My lord, or, May it pleaſe your lord 
ſhip. 

To a marchioneſs, Madam, or, May it pleaſe your la- 


W 
t or viſcounteſs, 


To an earl, viſcount, or baron, Ki 
May it pleaſe your lordſhip.—In viſco 
ſound mot the / in the firſt ſyllable, - 


= Toa counteſa, viſcoutiteſs, or baroneſs, Madum, or Right 
| honourable, or, May it pleaſe your ladyſhip. 


To a knight, Sir, or, Right worſhipful.; and to his "_ : 
dy, Madam, or may it pleaſe your Jadyſhip.. 

To a mayor, juſtice of peace, eſquire, &c, Sir, or, May 
it pleaſe your worſhip, 
At ſubſcribing your name end with. the fame title you 


- du with. As, My lord, — 


2 
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Of WiIts and TESTAMENTS. 


Will, a according to the common acceptation, = the 


declaration of a perſon's mind or intent, in relati - 


a” to what he would have done after his death. The 


tmmon law cal's that a will, whereby lands and tene“ 
ments are deviſed; but when it concerns only chattels, 


viz. moveables or what is not inhericable, it is called a te 


ſtament; where lands are given by will, it is termed a de» 
viſe ; and where goods and chattels, commonly termed a 
perſon onal eſtate, are bequeathed, it is called a legacy. 


 Deviſes of land, &c- mult be in writing, fig ned by the | 


deviſor r or perſon giving, generally called the teſtator, or 
ſome perſon by his expreſs direction in the preſence of 


2 witneſſes, If a perſonal eſtate of above the 


ue of thirty pounds be bequeathed by word of mouth, 
_ ch the law NT EOS Ee 


| Forn of a Wirz. | 


* J the name of God, Amen, La ar -Þ 


thro? the abundant mercy and goodneſs of God, the” 
weak in body, yet of a found and perſect underſtanding and 
memory, do conſtitute this my laſt will and teſtament, and 


_ it to be received by all as ſuch: Zmprimis, I mot __ 


humbly bequeath my fou] to God, my Maker, beſeeching 
his molt gracious acceptance of +it thro' the all ſuſheient 
merits and mediation of my moſt compa ſſionate Redeemer, 
Jeſus Chriſt, who gave himſelf to be an attonemeat for 
my fins, and is able to ſave to the uttermoſt, all that 
come unto God by him, ſeeing he ever liveth to make in- 


bs terceſſion for them, and who, I truſt, will not reje me, a 


returuing penitent ſigner, when I come to him for mercy; 


A in this hope and confidence, I render up my ſoul with com- 
* _ bumbly beltoching the molt dleſed and glarions Tri: 


RR 7 of wes ml —— 


nity, one God moſt holy, moſt merciful and | gracious to 
prepare me for the time of my diſſolution, and then to take 
me to himſelf into that peace and reſt, and incomparable 
Felicity, which he has prepared for thoſe that love and fear 
His holy name, Amen, blefſed be Cod. Zmprimis, I giv: 
my body to the earth, from whence it was taken, in full 
affarance of its refurre&ion from thence at the laſt day: 
as for my burial, I deſire it may be decent, without pomp, 
or Rate, at the diſeretĩon of my deat wife, and my execu- 
ters hereafter named, who, I doubt not, will manage it 
with all requifite prudence. As to my worldly eſtate, 1 
will and poßtively order, That all my debts be paid. + 
tem, | give tomy dear and loving wife, for term of life, 
this houſe wherein I now dwell, with all the furniture, 


| aud the lands and tenements that ly abòut; and aſter . her 


Yenth, to my only fon G. and his heirs and affigns for e. 
ver; to whom I leave who, from-the time f my death, 
1 other two eſtates Gevare in the pariſt-of T. he paying 
go each of his ſiſters, P. and F. o i. Aud if be die 
before them, and without iſfoe, don bis land (all bat the 
value of 50001. which I freely impower him to diſpoſe of 
as he ſhall think fit) hall de fend, and beleng equally to 
thoſe my two daughters. My poor debtors, who owe me 
Toute ſav] enntters, which, Btcaufe*they uve dn tow con- 


stion, and not well able do puy them, I freely remit them 


at; Jorgiving'farch: my 8ebrore, as T Eefice God fhou!d for- 
Free my debts For Chrfft fake. I ve Bo. to be diſtribut · 
ell zctortihig' tothe diſeretidn of my exectitory, among ſuch 
of my neighboors of this pariſh, as they ſball apprehend 
*moft to want ſuch affiſtanre, but who do not at preſent. 
receive aus, hor have any allowance frem the pariſh. | 
es 30 J. towards the xood work of reaching poor chil- 

en do read, und to fay their catechifm in churicy ſchools. 
 Thethall remainder of my eſtate T give to my very good 
4rfenide and de ar and rind retations, G R. and L. O. to 
ve divided equally detween them; aud do vonſlitute them 
| exccorors of this wy loft wil end dehnt, and truflees 
Tor ny ie aud children, in witnels et, 4. have 
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hereunts ſet my hand and ſeal, the 34 *r of Jane, in the 
year of our Lord, 17 63. 

A. B. (L. 8.) here T hike 
BL of my teal, and do declare 
. / this to be my laſt will and 
B. teſtament. 


Witneſs, T 


* 


Another Wir I. 


'N the name of God, Amen. I. A. M. of, &c. PRs 
in perfect health (praiſed be God) do make this my lalt 
will and teſtament as follows. Imprimit, I give to my 
daughter L. M. 20 pounds of, &. Item, I give to my 
daughter C. M. 30 pounds of jike lawtul m«.ney, and the 
box in the room where I ly, marked (P. Q) and all the 
linen therein, with ſome other goods, and the reſt and re- 
ſidue of my goods and chattels, and perſonal eſtate after 
payment of my debts, legacies, and funeral expences; and 
unto my fon 8 M. whom f make ſole executor of tais my 
jaſt will and teſtament, I give, demiſe aud bequsath to him 
and his heirs, alt, and every my meſſuages, lands, tene- 
ments, and hereditaments whatioever and whereſaever, 
which I alſo charge with the payment of wy ſaid legacies, 
In witneſs whereof I have hereunto ſet wy hand and (cal, 
the 23 4 day of June, and in the year ot our Lord, 1762. 
Sealed, publiſhed, and declared by the a- 
bove named A. M. for and as bs laſt will 
1 teſtament, i in che preſence of us, 


3 4. B. C b. E fr. 


oObſervations — Wyrs and TssTrAuZurs. 


H E party who ſigas and ſeals a will, is 0 d0 it in 

the preſenee of three witneſſes, who are to ſet their 
hands to it (not under three) and it is not much matter 
whether the witnefſes hear the will read or no, fo as they 
hear the party ſay he acknowledgeth that writing ta be his 
vill to which he ſet his hand and ſeal ; for if they did hear 
It read, it tannot be ſuppoſed that they can remember the 
contents thereof. A man above fourteen years of age nay | 


| ſents, do make, ordain, 


ay: Of Witts and TesTamenTs.” 


make a will of his goods, and a woman about twelve, but 
neither can will their lands until twenty one years, f 

If a man dies without a will, and leaves both free lands 
and goods, his wife will have the third part of the profits 
of the land, during her life, and the third part of the goods 
for ever; and the next of kin to the huſband the other two 
third parts. But he that makes a will, and leaves his wife 
a. certain ſum to be paid her yearly, during her life, by 
his execytor, ſhould alſo give her — of his moveable 


goods. 


if a man dies without a will Ggned, and ſealed, leaving 
many children, the eldeſt ſon claims all the land; but, if 
he leaves davghters _ they will be co-beirs to all free 


land. 


Copy hold land is not given by will, but paſſed by ſur · 
render in court. 

To will land to E. F. for ever; or to G. H. and his aſ 
figns, this is but for life; but I give and demiſe unto E. F. 
his heirs and aſſigns for ever, ſo G. H. may ſell it. 

The word executor, is the name given to him that is to 


| ſee the will performed; but if it be a woman, ſhe is called 


in the will executrix. 
Set your houſe in order while you are in health, 
Fer a ( will) teſtament is of force aſter men are e dead, 
but net before, Heb. ix 17. 
For if a man hath ſealed his will and delivered it to a A 
friend to keep, he may make OT, which makes the 
tormer will void. 0 


The Form of a LIT IIA of Aena to execute 2 
| particular buſineſs. 


NOW all men by theſe preſents, that I, A. B. of G. 
in the county of D. yeoman, for divers good cau- 
ſes and confiderations, me hereunto moving, have made, 
ordained, conſtitoted, and appointed, and by theſe pre- 

ooatieee, and appoint my truſty 
friend I. K. of M. gent. my true and lawful attorney, for 
me, in wy name, and ta my uſe, to alk, demand, recover 


* 


3 


ö 


Lzarraas of ATTORNEY. „ 
and receive of, and from B. C. of, &. the ſum of & e. giv, 
ing, and by theſe preſents, granting to my ſaid attorney, 
my ſole and full power, and authority, to take, purſue, 
and follow ſuch legal courſes for the recovery, receiving, 
and obtaining of the ſame, as I myſelf might or could do, 
were I perſonally preſent; and upon the receipt of the 
ſame, acquittances, or other ſufficient diſcharges for me, 
and in my name, to make, ſign, ſeal and deliver; as alſo 
one or more attorney or attorneys under him to ſubſtitute 
and appoint, and again at his pleaſure to revoke; and 
farther to do, perform and finiſh for me, and in my name, 
all and every fingular thing or things, which ſhall or may be 
neceſſary, touching and concerning the premiſes, as fully, 
thoroughly, and entirely, as I the ſaid A. B. in my own 
perſon might, or could do, in or about the ſame: ratify- 
ing, allowing, and confirming whatſoever my taid attor - 
ney ſhall lawfully do, or cauſe to be done, in and a- 
bout the execution of the premiſes, by virtue of theſe 
preſents. In witneſs whereof, I have herean'o ſet my 
hand and ſeal, the 12th day of September, in the 2d year 
of the reign of our ſovereign lord George III. by the grace 
of God, king of Great Britain, &c, and in the year of our 


Lord 1762. 
| Revocation of a Letter of Attorney. 


L/ NOW all men by theſe preſents, that whereas I —- 
of— in the county of—, yeoman, upon the truſt and 
confidence which I had inf, gent. by letter of attor- 
ney under my hand and ſeal, bearing date—, d d make, 
ordain, conſtitute and appoint the ſaĩd my lawful attor + 
ney, for me, and in my name, and to my uſe, to alk, de- 
mand, recover and receive, of and from—of—, bookſeller, 
the ſum of—, as thereby more at large may appear: now 

know. ye, that I the ſaid—, for divers good cauſes and 
conſiderations me hereunto moving, have, and by theſe - 
* — diſannul and make void the ſaid let - 
ter of attorney, all power and authority, therein to 


4 leres of Arvo v. 
wÿmꝛ-aentore for än Apprentice, 


H Is indenture witneſſe th, that——ſon o, A5. 
doth put himſelf apprentice to, ſhoemaker, to 

learn his art or myſtery, and with him after the manner 
of an apprentice to ſerve, from the dav of the date here- 
cf for aud during the term of ſeven years next enſuing z 
during ail which term, the faid apprentice his ſaid maf- 
ter faithfully ſh ill ſer ve, his ſecrets keep, and all bis law- 
ful commands every where gladly do; he ſhall do no da» 
mage to his maſter, nor ſee it to be done by others, with. 
cut letting or giving notice thereof to his ſaid maſter: he 
ſhall. not waſte bis maſter's goods, nor lend them unlaw- 
tully to any. He ſbal} not commit fornication, nor con“ 
tract matrimony during the ſaid term; be ſhall not play 
at carcs, dice Or any other unlawful game, whereby his 
| maſter may be damaged, with his own goods, nor the goods 
of others ; he ſhall not abſent himſelf day or night from 
his ſaid maſter's ſervice uplawfu ly: nor haunt ale houſes, 
taverns, or play houſes; but in all things behave himſelf 
as a faithſul apprentice, in the trade or myſtery he now 
ſolloweth: «nd the ſaid maſter ſhall procure and provide 
for him ſufficient meat, drink, apparel, lodging, waſhing 
and all other nece ſſaries during the ſaid term. And tor 
the true performance of all and every the ſaid coyenants 
and 2greements, either of the ſaid parties bindeth bimſelf 
unto the other firmly by theſe preſents. In witneſs where» 
ef, they have interchangeably ſet their hands and ſeals 
hereunto, this twentieth day of September, in the ſecond 
year of the reign of our ſovereign lord George HI. king 


of Great Britain, France and — &c. and in tbe year 
of « our Lord, 1762. . 


Letter of Attorney from a Seaman. 


NOW all men by theſe preſents, That 3 ma- 
rinet, now belonging to his majeſty's ſhip the Ann, 
for divers good cauſ-s and conſiderations me bereunto 
moving, have, and by theſe preſents damake, ardain, con- 
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bite and appoint my truſty friend——, citizen and ba- 
ker of Briſtol, my true and lawfui attorney for me, and 


in my name, and for my uſe, to aſk, demand, and receive 

of and fron the right honourable the treaſurer, or pay 
maſter of his majeſty's navy, and commiſſioners for prize - 
money, and whom elſe it may concern: as well all fuch 
wages, and pay, bounty-money, prize-money, and all o- 
ther ſum and ſums of money whatſoever, as now are, ond 
which hereafter hall or may be due or payable unco me: 
alſo all ſuch penſions, ſalaries, ſmart money, and all ether 
monies and things whattoever, which now, or at any time 
hereafter is, or ſhall be due to me for my ſervice or o. 
therways in any of bis majeſt y's ſhip or ſhips, frigates or 
veſſels: giving and hereby granting unto my ſaid attorney 
full and whole power to take, puriue, and follow ſuch le- 
gal ways and courſes for the recovery, obtaining and dit- 
charging the ſaid ſum and ſums of money, or any of them, 
as I myſelf might, or could do, were I per ſonally preſent, 
And I do hereby ratify, allow, and confirm ail and what- 
ſoever my ſaid attorney ſhill lawfully do, or c uſe to be 


done, in and about the execution of the e by vir · 
tue of theſe — Ia witneſs, 5 : 


A 


A BOND. 


NOW all men by theſe preſents, That I / (Robert Scot 

of the county of Durham, merchant) am held; and 
firmly bound unto (James Syms of Doncaſter, in the coun- - 
ty of York, Eiq;) in th: ſum of (Two hundred) pounds 
of good and lawful money of Great Britain, to be pud to 
the ſaid (James Syms) his heirs, executors, adminiſtra- 
tors, or aſſigns, firmly by theſe preſents. Sealed with my 
ſeal. Dated (the firſt day'ot June) in the ſecond year of 
the reign of our ſovereign lord (George the third) by the 
grace of God, king of Great Britain, Prance and Ireland, 
defender of the faith, and in the year of our Lord God 
(One thouſand ſeven hundred and ſixty two.) 
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66 Parcours in Law, 
a The CONDITION 
'T.: E condition of this obligation is ſuch, that if the 
above bounden (Robert Scot) his heirs, executory 
or admiaiftrators, do well and truly pay, or cauſe to be 
paid unto the above mentioned (James Syms} his execu ; 
tors, adminiſtrators, or aſſigns, the full ſam of (one hun- 
dred pounds) with lawful intereſt for the fame, of good 
and lawful money of Great Britain, on the (firſt day of 
January next) enſuing the date hereof; then this obliga« | 


tion to be void, or elſe to remain in full focee. 


Sealed and delivered (being SEA 
firſt legally ſtamped) in Robert Scot, 
-- Preſence of MG 
When a bond is given in conſideration of the value 


received, the bond is always to be made ſor double the va- 


lue in the condition. 
What is to be varies, and made agreeable to the eir· 


eumſtances before you, is in thoſe words inſerted wo. 
tween () 


Condition to Rand to the Award of Arbitrators- 


HE condition of this obligation i is ſuch, that if the 
above bounden (James Sly of Newcaſtle, merchant) 
his heirs, executors and adminiſtrators, and every of them, 


do and ſhall in all things, well and truly ſtand to, _ 


abide by, perform, fulfil, and keep the award, order, ar 
bitrament, final end and determination of (Andrew Mi 
and James Mills of Briſtol, merchants) arbitrators indif- 


ferently named, eleded, and choſen, as well on the part and 


de half of the above bounden (James Sly) as of the above 
named (James Syms) to arbitrate, award, order, judge, 
and determine of and concerning all manner of actions, 
cauſes, and cau'es of actions, ſuits, bills, bonds, ſpecialities, 


judgments, exeeutions, extents, accompts, de bts, dues, 


ſam and ſums of money, controverſies, treſpaſſes, dama- 
ges and demands, whatſoever, at any time or times here+ 
tofore had, made, moved, brought, committed, ſued, pro- 
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ſecuted, done, ſuffered, committed, or depending by or be- 


| tween the ſaid parties, ſo as the award be made, and pi- 


ven up in writing, under their hands and ſeals, ready tobe i 
delivered to the ſaid parties on or before the ( 

next enſuing the date above mentioned: ) but if the ſaid 
arbitrators do not make ſuch an award, of and concern 

ing the premiſes, by the time aforeſaid ; and then if the 

ſaid (James Sly) bis heivs, executors, and adminiftrators, 

for his and their parts and behalf, do in all things well 

and truly ſtand to, obey, abide by, perform, fulfil and keep 


the award, order, arbitrament, umpirage, final end and 


determination of (John jack, of Lincoln, Eſq;) umpire 
indifferently chaſen between the two parties, 'to end the 
ſaid matter and differences, ſo as the ſaid umpire do make 
his award and umpirage of, and concerning the premiſes, 
and deliver the ſame in writing under his hand and ſeal, 
to the ſaid parties, on or before the day of ) 
next enſuing the date above ſaid, then this — to 
be void, or elſe te remain in full force. 

Sealed and delivered (be- 1 5 

ing legally ſtamped) in James , (L. 8 ) 

preſence of, &c. 

More, Both the parties are in this caſe to be mutually 
bound, muratis mutandis ; and if there be no umpire ad- 
mitted of, the latter part of the condition, beginning (But 
if the ſaid arbitrators) is to be omitted. 


The Form of an Umpirage of Award. 


T O all people, to whom this preſent writing mmi eome; 
1 (John Jack of Lincoln, Eſq;) umpire, indifferent. 
ly cbolen between (James Slight; and Jahn Fox, of Lon- 
don, merchants) ſend greeting; Now know ye, that I the 
faid (John Jack) having deliberately heard, conſidered, 
and underſtood the griefs, allegations, and proofs of both 
the ſ. id parties, and being willing, as much as ia me lieth, 


to ſet the ſaid parties at unity and gaod acccrs, do by 
theſe preſents, arbitrate, award, order, deem, decree and 
judge, that the ſaid (J::nzs Slight) his exe: utors, admi - 


68 PatctBEenTS in Law, 

niſlrators, or aſſigns, do, and ſhall well and truly pay, or 
cauſe to be paid, -unto the ſaid (John Fox) his ——— 

adminiſtrators, or aſſigns, the ſam of ( ) 

ol lawful money of Great Britain, on the day of 


next enſuing the date of theſe preſents ; and that upon 
payment thereof, the ſaid (James Sight and John Fox) 
ſhall, at their own proper coſts and charges, teal, ſub- 
ſcribe, and as their ſeveral ads and deeds, deliver each to 
the other, a general releaſe in writing, of all matters, ae- 


tions, ſuits, cauſes of actions, bonds, bills, covenants, con- 
troverſies, and demands whatſoever, from the beginning 


of Great Britain, &c, Ia witneſs whereof I have hereun - 
to ſet my hand and ſeal, the (25th day of June 1762.) 
Scaled and delivered (be- 
ing duly ſtamped) ia John Jack. (L. S.) 
preſence of, &c | 4 


A Letter of Licence to a Debtor, 


e whoſe names are here under ſubſcribed, and 
_ feals „ e of (D. F. of Briſtol, merchant) ſend 
| n+ Whereas the ſaid (O F) on the day of the 

ate of theſe preſents, is indebted unto us ſeverally in di- 
vers confiderable ſums of money, which at preſent he is 
not able to ſatisfy unto us, without reſpite, and time to 


therefore, That we the ſaid creditors, ſor divers good cau- 
ſes and conſiderations, us thereunto moving have given 
and granted, and by theſe prelents, do give and grant un- 
to the ſaid (D. F.) our ſure and ſafe conduct and free li- 
cence, that the ſaid (D. FP.) ſhall, and may tafely come and 
go, and reſort unto us, and every one of us his {aid eredi- 
tors, to compeund and take order with us, and every one 
of us for all and every of our ſaid debts, and to go about 


of the world to the (fxtcenth day of july laſt paſt) and 
in the (2) year of our ſovereizn lord (George 1H.) king 


Xi s O all people, to whom this hotel iting {hall come; 


be given unto him for the payment thereof; Know ye 


any other buſineſs to any other p:rfon or perfoas whatſcr. 
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ever, without any trouble, ſuit, arreſt, attachment, or o- 
ther moleſtation to be offered or done to him, the ſaid 
Co. F. ] his wares, goods, monies, or other merchandi- 
zes whatſoever, by us, or any of us, or by the heirs, end- 
cutors, adminiſtrators, partners, or affizns of us, or any of 
us, or by our, or any of our means or procurement, to be 
ſought or procured to be done, from the day of the date 
hereof, unto the full end and term ot [one whole year] next 
enſuing. And we the ſaid creditors, whoſe names are here 
underwritten, do hereby covenant and grant, and every 
one of us for his own part, his executors and adminiſtra · 
tors covenanteth and granteth, to and with the ſaid [D, 
F.] that if any trouble, wrong, damage, or injury ſhall be 
done unto him the ſaid [D. F. l either in his hody, goods, 
or chattels, or any of them. within the ſaid term [one 
year] next coming after the date hereof, by - us or apy af 
us, his ſaid creditors, or by any other perſon or perſans, 
by or through the procurement, conſent, or knowledge of 
us, or any of us, contrary to the true intent and meaning 
of this our preſent writing of ſafe conduct, that then the 
ſaid LD. F.] by virtue of theſe preſents, ſhall be diſcharg- 
ed and acquitted for ever, towarJs and againſt bim and 
them, of us, his and our heirs, executors, 2dminiftrators, | 
partners, or aſſigns, and every one of them, by whom, and. 
by whoſe means he ſhall be arreſted, troubled and attach ; 
ed, or damnified, of all manner of aQions, ſuits, quarrels, 
debts, and demands, either in law or in equity, fron the 
beginning of the world, to the day of the date hereof; ip 
witneſs whereof, we have hereunto ſet our hands and ſeals | 


the [fourth day of July] Anno Domini _— . 
Sealed and delivered (be- 8. Cl. 8. 
ing firſt duly ſtamped). og © D. [L. S. J 


n preſence of, Ke. E. P. LL. 8.1 
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A BILL of SALE. 


NOW all perſons whom it may concern, That 1 
{John Trader of Kendal, in the county of Weſtmore. 
land, weaver] fer and in confideration of the ſum of Cone 
hundred pounds] of lawful money of Great Britain, to 
me in hand paid, by [Daniel Dike, of London, Eſq; ] the 
receipt whereof I do hereby acknowledge, have bargain» 
ed, ſold, and delivered; arid by theſe preſents, according 
to the due form of law, do bargain, ſell, and deliver un- 
to the ſaid [Daniel Dike] forty pieces of Kendal cotton, 
one hundred pairs men's hoſe, filty women's do. fifteen boys“ 
do, ſealed up with my ſeal. - To have and *to hold the 
ſaid bargained premiſes, unto the ſaid [Daniel Dike] his 
executors, adminiſtrators, and aſſigns for ever. And 
I the ſaid John Trader] for myſelf, my execntors and 
adminiſtrators the ſaid bargained premiſes unto the ſaid 
[Daniel Pike] his executors, adwiniſtrators and aſſigns, 
againſt all perſons, ſhall and will warrant, and for ever 
_ defend, by theſe premiſes: [If the bargained premiſes be 
redeemable, by a limited time, a proviſo of this nature is 
added J Provided nevertheleſs, that if I the ſaid [John 
Trader] my executors, adminiſtrators and aſſigns, or any 
of us, do and ſhall well and truly pay, or cau'e to be paid 
unto the ſaid [Daniel Dike] his executors, adminiſtrators 
or aſſigne, the ſum of [one hundred and three pounds] as 
Principal and intereſt, lawſul money of Great Britain, on 
| the thirteenth of October, next enſuing the date hereof] 
for redemption of the bargained premiſes; then this pre- 
ſent bill of ſale-ſhall be void, and of no effect; but if de- 
fault be made in the payment of the ſaid [one hundred 
and three pounds] in part or in whole, contrary to the 
manner and form aforeſaid, that then it ſhall remain and 
be in full force and 'virtie: in witneſs whereof, I have 
hereunto ſet my hand and ſeal, the [twenty-ſixth day of 
June] i in the year of our Lord (1762.] 


Sealed and delivered, &c, John Trader. C.. I 


K « a „„ A - ©» A = a ©. = -«< cw . 33> Load 
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A general Releaſe. 8 


no W all men by theſe n That 1 (Thomas 
Stivens of London, grocer) have remiſſed, releaſed, 
and for ever quitced claim, and by theſe preſents, do for 
me, my heirs, executors and adminiſtrators, remiſe, re- 
| leaſe, and for ever quit claim unto (Jeremiah Bucks) ei- 
tizen and mercer of London) his heirs, executors and ad - 
miniſtrators, all and all manner of actions, cauſes and cau> 
ſes of actions, ſuits, bills, bonds, writings obligatory, debts, 
dues,daties, accompts, ſum and ſums of money, judgments, 
executions, extents, quarrels, controverſies, treſpaſſes, da- 
mages and demands whatſoever, both in law, and equity, 
or other ways howſoever, which againſt the ſaid ( Jeremi- 
ah Bucks) I ever had, now have, and which I, my heirs, 
executors, and adminiſtrators, ſhall or may have, claim, 
challenge or demand, for or by reaſon: or means of any 
matter, cauſe or thing, from the beginning of the world, 
to the day of the date of theſe preſents : in witneſs where- 
„ of I have hereunto ſet my hand and ſeal, the (net day 
of July) and in the year of our Lord (1762.) - 
in Signed, ſealed and delivered (be- | N 
ing firſt legally ſtamped) & c. Tho, Stivens. (L. 8.) 
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” | Of Wives, Children and Servants. n 
= HE woman, at her marriage, becomes wholly the 
'M man's, together with all her moveable goods, and 


t] il goods be given to a married woman, they \mmediately | 
become her husband's : ſhe cannot lett, ſett, ſell, give away, 
or alienate any thing without her husband's conſent, not 
ed her very apparel, which at her husband's deceaſe goes to 
be che <xecutor or adminiſtrator of her husband (excepting | 
ng ber neceſſary apparel) which, with the conſent of her hu 
ve dand, (he may give by vill, not en by our Engliſh 
laws. . 
. The wife, after has RR os death, pg no joiature 
iff fettled before marriage, may challenge the third part of 


— 


— 
—_ 
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. 92 Pater in LA. 
thirds of the rents of fuch ſree · lands as he ſold in his life. 
time, if ſhe did not con ſent to a fine; but ſhe can claim 
no thirds of ſach lands as ber husband buys when he ha 
fold them again, and dieth, if he puts another perfon's 
name in the deed beſides himſelf, when he bought them, 
But if Her husband dieth without a will in writing, leay. 
ing no child, ſhe will claim the thirds, as above, and a 
third part of the goods for ever, and te other two third 
Zo to the next of his kindred. 
. But if bebe the wife of a freewen of the city of Loaded 
(be dying without a will, leaving no chill as befo e) ſhe 
will challenge by law three parts of four of her husband'; 
goods and chattels, and one third of the profics of his free · 
Jands for life, the goods for ever. By a late a& of parli- 
ament perſons ſinee made free are not bound by this law, 
Tbe husband muſt anfwer to his wife's fault; if ſhe 
wrong another by her tongue or by treſpaſs, he muſt make 
fatisfa&ion ; and pay the debts that ſhe cauſeth, except he 
did before give notice that they ſhould not truſt her. This 
s difputeble. 
| A woman cannot hope to have the thirds of her busband' 
land. which he mortgaged before martiage, till the mo 
ney's paid, and the mortgage is cancelled, 5 
A man and wife are joint purchaſcrs of land, to them 
and their beirs, and the furvivors and heirs: and if the 
Husdand dies, the wife may ſell _ land without the cod. 
fent of their children. 
; nn horas oben, | 
It a wife brings ſorth a child, begotten by another be- 
fore marriage, but born aſter marriage, the husband mot 
own the child as heir at law, 
' A wife cannot be a witneſs for or againh her borbanl, 
They two beiag but one in law. 8 
Ia wiſe brings forth a child during her husband's long 
1 db abſence, though it be ſome years, yet if he lived all the 
F ime within this iſland, he muſt father that chi'd ; and if 
dat child be her firſt- born ſon, he ſhall in}. cit the bu - 
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band's eftate, if intailed, or left without a will. This has 
been lately tried, and decided other wiſe. 

A woman that doth not hear of her husband for ſeven 
years together, may marry another man. 

If a woman have no ſons, but daughters, the lande, 3 as 
well as goods, are equally divided among the — 
who are co-heirs. 

Man and wife are ſo faſt joined by our law, that they 
may not be wholly parted by our law, by any agreement 
between themſelves; but . by the ſentence of a proper 


judge, tor adultery, &c 


of Children, Sons and Daughters. 


Father may give all his eſtate (not ĩntailed) to any one 
child, the r of which keeps ſome chil- 


dren in awe. 


A ſon at a of: 14, may choke his guardian, be an 


| executor, may conſent to marriage (if pot an apprentice) 


may, by will, give his goods and chattels, and become 
bound in bonds, or covenants, ſor neceſſaries, food, Saf 


ment, ſchoolinz. &c. 


At the age of 15, he may be ſworn to his allegiance to 


the king. | 
i At 21, he is ſaid to be of full age, may ſell land (which 


in other countries is not till 25) when the heat of youth is 


ſomewhat abated, arid they degin to be * i in mind, as 
well as in growth, 

A daughter at ſeven years may 8 to marry, tho” 5 
ſhe may afterwards dient; ; at nine ſhe may conſent to a 
jointure. 

At 12 ſhe is able to confirm her former confeet to mar · 


riage, and if at that age ſhe diſſent not, ſhe is bound : ſhe 


may at that age make a will ol her end-. and become 


bound for neceſſaries, &c. , 


At 13 ſhe may receive her lands into her own "4 


that are given, or fail to * at 21 ſhe my lett, ſell, oc 


will her lands. 
The eldeſt ſon inherits all his father 5 lends (if the fa. 
G | 
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ther died without a will) and to the younger children are 
diſpoſed goods and chattels, and e the 4 
ſon's wife's portion. | 

If a man marry a wife having foes land, ms ſhe dieth, 
leaving a child that is heard to cry, tho' it dieth preſent - 
ly, the man ſhall have the lands for his life. This is cal- 
led, * TY of England. 


Rdinary ſervants are hired, commonly for a year 
(whereby they become inhabitants of that pariſh). 
at the end whereof they may be free (giving 3 months 
warning before) and may pla@ themſelves with other 
makers; only it is accounted diſcourteous and unſriend- 
ly to take another man's ſervant, before leave given by 
his maſter; and indiſcreet to hire a ſervant without a cer 
tificate of his diligence and faithfulneſs, in the ſervice of | 
his laſt maker, or ſomewhat to this effect. | 


of Servants, 


Memorandum, That I, C. P. do certify, that J. B the 
bearer hereof, hatk been an honeſt and faithful ſervant 
unto me. _ Witneſs 1 hand, the 4th of May, 1762. 
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Forms of RecrieTs, NoTes, BiLLs, &c. a 
ry to be underſtood i in order to . the man 
of buſineſs. | 


| Various forms of acquittances, when an apprentice or ſer- 
vant receives money for the uſe of bis maſter, or em- 
ployer, Ke. 


Eceived the 27th of faly, * of Mr wan A- 
dams, Nine pounds, twelve ſhillings, for wy maſter 


David hows, on n acc pt, 
— Fer James Thomſon, 


Forms of Acres. 75 
Received the 6th of September, 1762. of Henry Hol» 
land, Fifty eight pounds ten ſhillings and four pence, in 
fall 2 fur my maſter Andrew Jones, 


1 Ip Pcr Matthew Burns. | 
"iy 58 10 4 | 


* 0 K 8 


Received the 24th of Auguſt, 1559. of Mr James John. 
ſon and company, Two hundred pounds, for Mr George 
Bedford and 2 
„ 15 Per R. hard simpſon. 


Received the 224 of February, 196, of the honourable 
the united Eaſt India company, Four thouſand pounds 
fixtezn ſhillings and — 8 Mr 3 and com 
pany, | 


7 ker Peter sink 
L. 4000 16 6 


— n 


— — 


Received the 26th of June, 1762. of the worſhipful eo y- 
' pany of mercers, Eighty is pounce for my lender Chri- 


ſopher. Yates, | $7 
— | Per Edward ares, 


Received the 24th of April, 2762, of Mr Richard "a 
craft, Fifteen pounds, for a quarter's rent due at Chriſt- 
mas laſt, for my not George Gibbons, | | 

——— i Per Iſaac Jobſoo, 
i T — | 


— — —— 


Received the 14th of June, 1762, | of- ir Liwls 8 | 
ſtrong, thirty five pounds eight ſhillings, i in part of a bill 
G 2 


ft 
4 


\ 
76 Forms of AcQUiTT4AxcES. | 
of one hundred pounds, payable to Mr Simon Pure or or- 
der, due the 10th inſtant, 

__ Per Gcarge Norton, 
L. 35 o8 — 5 | 


Received the 29th of February, 1762, of Mr Thomas 
Laurence, by order of Mr John Kent, the ſum of one 
hundred and fifty pounds ſix ſhillings and tep penee, on 
account of Mr Nathaniel Combs of Appleby : I ſay re- 
ceived for my maſters George Pye and PR 


Per Iſaac Tales 


L. 150 06 10 


— — 


Forms of ACQUITTANCES, upon receipt of money, by 
maſters and men of buſineſs themſelves, | 


Eceived the 16th of June, 1762, of Meſſrs. Thomas 
and George Simpſon, ſix hundred and forty pound 
on accompt, | : | 
— cr nn cnn Per William Burnet, 
L. 640 — — 8 | | 


r 


— 


Received the 4th of September, 1 262, of the Nasen | 
William Parrot, Eq; the fom of turee hundred and fifty 
pes in full of all demands for ſelf and company, 


— Per * —— 


1. 350 — — 


* = 6 P - 


Received the 17th of Augul, 3762, of Mr James bien 
: thirty pounds, in in full for intereſt of twelve hundred 


8 pounds due at Midſummer laſt, 


L. 2 — — ; | | | 


— 


— 


Received the ri of september, 1783. by the drder 
and for the uſe of Mr Benjamin Blundell, of Mc Stephen 


J. 


. . 


Forms of Prbnissokr Notes, 75 
Carr, ten pounds ten ſhillings, and allowed for taxes and 


repairs one pound ten, together, the ſum ot twelve pounds, 


ic fall for a quarter's _ due at Midſummer laſt, 
— | Per Jofeph Rentroll, 


L. 12 Oe. AMT 


. 


— 


Received the 23d of June, 1762, of the executors of 
James late earl of Bath, by the hands of Mr John Dhom- 
ion, the ſum of fixty five pounds twelve ſhillings, in full 
for my half year's annuity, due at Lady-day laſt, "7 


L 65 12 — 5 


— 


— 63 


Received the r{t of June, 1762, of Robert Priagle, Eſq; 
and the other owners of the ſhip Berwick, the ſum of one 
hundred and eighty pounds ten ſhillings, in full for car» 
dage, tackle, and W furniſhed the ſaid ſhip, 


— per een W 
L. 180 10 — us; 


— 8 — 


nme NoTss by Bankers Apprentices and 
Servants. 


EC 


Prise, september 2th, 1762. 


1 Promiſe to pay to the honourable Charles Snell, j Bias 


or * on demand, fifty pounds, 
For Richard Jones and partners, 


— | -._ me — Vimons, + 
L 50 — — 


— 


3 November 3 1763. 
I — to pay the royal African company or bearer, 
on demand, four thooſand fix hundred and Gaty four 
5 ; G 1 24 f 


76 roaus of PzowiSSORY Norns. 
pounds thirteen ſhillings and ſixpence, for my maſters 


George and James, 
L. 4664 13 6 | . 


1 


* 


PROMISSORY NoTEs for a man 's ſelf, Ke. 


Promiſe to pay to Nathaniel Smith, or bearer, on dec. 
mand, nine hundred * June ad, 1762. 7 
FE. Fer Thomas Hunt, 


7 900 — — 


1 promiſe 1 pay the governors and company of the bank 
cf England, ten thouſand pounds, value received this th 
of June Aae tor FRO and * 


L. 10 000 — | 


„ 


| London, Auguſt 2d, 762. ; 

I promiſe to pay Mr Daniel Pope, caſhier of bis ma- 

jeſty's revenue of exciſe, or order, ſorty days after date, 
five hundred and thirty pour; value received, 


— — —— ⸗ 8 Fer Andrew Caſh, 
L, 530 — — | 


— — —B— 


I promiſe to pay Peter Paul, Eſq; or the bearer, on de · 
mand, four hunCred and ninety pounds, value received 
this gth of April, 1762. | 

| — Per Peter wn 
1. 490 — — by 


— ——— — 


T promiſe to pay to Francis Dove, Eſq; or order, the 

” ſum of ſixty pounds, on demand, after a receipt of a bill 
of exchange drawn the gth current, by George Trade, 
on Henry Henly of Northampton, mercer, ſor the like 
ſium payable to William Pack, Eſq; or _ which the 


- - LI * 


Bizus of Der. 


7%: 


faid Francis Dove has — to me, this 257k of De. 
vcember, » 4962. | 


— Per James Gebe . 
L. 60 — — EEE ES wal 


— 


A Bit of Dept. 


NOW all men by theſe preſents, That 1 Michaet: 

Pool of the county of Durham, gent. do own and 
er myſelf julily to Rand indebted to Al-xan- 
der Anderſon of the county of Vork, haberdaſher, the juſt 
ſum of twenty four pounds, of good and lawful money of 
Great Britain, and which I do hereby promiſe to pay unto- 
him the faid Alexander Anderſon, on the 6th day of April, 
next enſuing the date hereof.” Witneſs my hand this 12th 


day of September, in the year of our Lord 1762, 


Michael — 
AN 0 * u E R. 


Emorandum, That 1 Thomas Bell, of the garith of 
St. Ambroſe, ſalter, do owe and am indebted to 
James Purves of the ſaid place, mercer, the ſum of ſixty 
pounds of good and lawful money of Great Britain, which 
ſum 1 promiſe to pay to the ſaid James Purves, his execu- 
tors, adminiſtrators, or aſſigus, on or before the 23d day 


olf October next. In witneſs whereof I have hereunto ſeg 


our Lord 1762, | 


| Thomas Bell. (L. 8. ) 
Signed, ſealed, and 1 


(being firſt legally ſtamped) 
in preſence of John Thomſon. | 
Michael Wentworth. 


A promiſſory note, mentioaing 3 is indorſeable 


| from one perſon to another, which is done by the preſent 


| paſſeſſor's writing his name on the back of it, and deliver- 
ing it up to · the party, to whom he intends to align over 
his property therein. 


80 Pacmiss0Ry NoTEs, 


The delivering up a promiſſory note to the perſon who 
figned it, is a ſufficient voucher of its being paid, nor is 
there need of writing a receipt th-reon. 

Promiffory notes, and book debts, if not gally de 
manded in the ſpace of fix years, cannot be recovered by 
law upon the debtor's pleading the ſtatute, but they are 
recoverable in chancery. - 

If you keep- a promiſſory note on . in your own 
hands above three days, and the perſon it is upon ſhould 
fail, the loſs will be your own ; but if he fail within three 
days, it villlight in equity on the * that you it you. 


101 MISSORY Norzs. 


15 


) Orrowed and received of John Derby, Eſq; ſeventy 
pounds, which I promiſe to pay to him, or order, 
on demand. Witneſs my hand this 25th of September 
1762. 
— — — ü per John Jones. 


Borrowed and received of Mr Timothy Truſty, thirty 
pounds, which I promile te pay to hit, or order, three 


months aſter date, .W.tnels my hand this 14th of Au- 
guſt, 1762, 


Per Roger Dods. 
1 — e Y 


. 3 F £4 Sf 


I I promiſe ta pay to James Forreſter, Eſq; or order, two: 
hundred pounds eighteen ſhillings, on demand, value re- 
ceived. unn * hand this * day of July, 1762, 

— — Per _ Cook, 


L. 200 iS © 


„ 


: ay” 6 — 


N. B. Obſerve 3 in promiſl.ry Notes, that che vida re · 
ce: ved is mentioned, or they are of 1 no force, 


” 


* NANA © *% K #2 
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ARITHMETIC. 


FTER you are compleat in writing, you next pro- 
A ceed to arithmetic, the knowledge of which is o 
neceſſary, that ſcarce any thing in life, and nothing in 
trade, can be done witheat it. 

And firſt of notation and pumeratioan. 

In notation we may obſerve that all numbers may be, 
and now generally are expreſſed by, or compoſed of * 
ten figures or characters following, viz, 


One, two, theee, four, five, ſix, ſeven, eight, nine, cypher. 
1 * 8 2 0 


Nine of theſe are called ſignificant figures, rodiſtigwiſh 
them from the cypher, which itſelf ſiguifies nothing but 
as it is placed (in whole numbers) ſerves 30 increaſe the 
value of the next figure or figures that Rand before at; as. 
z is but three ; but before the cypher thus, 30, the 3 be- 
comes three, &c — Weare to note, that every one, or a- 
ny of the above nine figures or digits have two values, 
one certain, and another uncertain: the certain value is, 
when it ſtands alone by wulſelf : the uncertain is, when 
pined or placed with other figures or cyphers: for when. 
any one of theſe figures ſtands atone, it Ggnifies no more 
than its own "ſimple value; as 5 is but five, 4 bat four, 

6 is but ſix, and 3 no more than three, Kc. And this is 

the certain value of a figure ; but when another figure or 
eypher is annexed, then they are increaſed in their value 

ten times; as 5, or five units;"or ones, to five tens, or fifty, 

4 to 4 tens or torty, 6 to tens, or ſixty, and 3 to 3 tens. 

or thirty, as thus, $1, fifty one: 42, forty two: 63, ſix- 


ihres: „ Again, if avy of the faid 


$2 ARITHMETIC. 


Ggures and in the third place towards the — 
then ſignify ſo many hundreds as ſingly they expreſs units 
or ones, as 500 is five hundrede, 400 four hundreds, 600 
fix hundreds, and 300 three hundreds, &c. If any of them 
Poſſeſs the fourth place towards the left hand, they are 


as many thoufands as they contain units: and ſo any, or 


every figure increaſes by a tenfold proportion from the 
right hand to the left, according to the place it is found 
or ſtands in; ſo that five may be but five, or fifty; five 
hundred, or five thouſand: in the firſt place, 5; in the 
ſecond, 50; in the third, 500; and in the porn — 


$000, &c, 
—_ The Numeration Table, 
* 
= © : 
8 8 
SE | ! 
| LY — * E i 
3233 2 E 
5338. 33 = 
E338 48 ; | 
338838 38 1 TR 3 
8 8 a I 22 | * » 8 
33353213825 3 » 3 8 
35335 3 1832 3&3 
zEbz6=Etb-z6> FAE > 
S S — 
x 2 934567 8901 2 123 456 789 012 
1 ene 12 345 678 90 
7 © 3 9 0 1 234 567 8co0 
1 4.9 123 456 78g, 
223439 78. 
i OELE 
123456 | 
: ö 
1 
. 
124 
1 


ſix 


foi 


ARITHMETIC. So” 2 
For the eafier reading of any number, firſt get the 
Lords at the head of the table by heart; as units, tens, 
WH hundreds, thouſands, &c. and applied 3 75, five units, 
five, and 7 tens, ſeventy, that is, ſeventy five. Again, 
678; 8 units, eight, 7 tens, ſeventy ; ; and fix hundred, 
ſix hundreds; that is, fix hundred and ſeventy eight. 
Once more $456} 6 units, fix; 5 tens, fifty; 4 hundreds, 
bur hundred; 4 thouſands, three thouſand ; together, 
WB three thouſand tour hundred and fifty fix. Read the 4th ' 
+ WW line of the table downwards, viz. 223456789; here the 
valuation of the figures is from the right hand to the left, 
as I in the ninth place is hundreds of miilions, but to be 
read from the left hand to the right; thus, one bundred 
twenty Three millions, four hundred fifty fix thouſand; 
ſeven hundred and eighty nine. But any number may 
yet be read more intelligibly, viz. by ſtops, thus; make a 
comma at every third figure or cypher, beginuing at the 
right hand, and ſo on towards the left, making a ſtop al- 
ter every third figure or cypher, as aforefaid, thereby diſ- 
tinguiſhing every third place into hundreds, as hundreds 
of units, hundreds of thouſands, hundreds of millions, and. 
hundred thouſands of millions, &c. and for tryal let us 
read the firſt line of the table: the laſt place of valuation 
is hundred thouſands of millions, and to be pointed into 
periods thug, 123,45 6,789, 012; and read thus, one hun - 
dred twenty three thouſand, ſour hupdred fifty fix mil · 
lions, ſeven hundred eighty nine thopſand and twelve; 
that is no hundreds, but twelve. Again, read the follow 
g number, viz. 276,245,678, 921,460; here the. fickt 
I doiat or period is betwixt 4 aud 1, and the laſt betwixt 2 
| and 6, and to be read thus; 276 millions of millions, 
M24; thouſands of millions, 678 millions, 921 thouſands, 
0% units or tens- Abd thus may any number be read 
with eaſe, tho' a large one; and thus are large numbers 
or ſuns expreſſed, or ſet out in the exchequer, bank and 
lotrery tickets, &c- as thus, No. 223, 156—19,478—and 
42,000, &c, The foregoing table gf numeration is on the 
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right hand diſtanced out into periods, for the exfier read- 
3 ' 


Numbers to be * and written. 


96, Ninety ſix 
242, Two hundred forty two 
7924, Seven thouſand nine hundred 24 
5 4006, Fifty four thouſand and fix 
524207, Five hundred twenty four thouſand 207 
4606240, Four millions 606 thouſand 240 
62700472, Sixty two miliions 700 thouſand 472 
474960204, Four hun. 74 millions 960 thouſ; 204 
. 4214007042, Four thouſ. 214 millions 7 thouſ, 42 
Apnynhg20048; Four hundred and yo thouſand, 706 mil: 
lions, 420 thouſand and 42. 


- 


Of numerical letters. 


Somerimes numbers 82 erpreſſed by ans! perla 

in the bible; to ſignify che chapter or pſahm; at the ba 
tom of a title page — books for the date of the year; and 
frequently in inſcriptions of funeral monuments, &c. for 
which reaſon tis neceffary to know how to read then, 
"Therefore obſerve, that I Randsfor 1, or one unit, II. for 
2. III. for 3. IV. for 4 V. for 3 VI. for 6. VH. for 3. vn. 
for 8. IX. for 9. X. for 10. XI. for r1. XIT fer 12. XIll. 
for 13 XIV. for 14 XV. for 15. XVI. for 16 XVII. for 
17 XVIII. for 18 XIX, for 19. XX. for 20. XXI. for21, 
Ke. XXX. fof*$0 xxxI for 31. Kc. XL. for 40. XL. fc 
4% Ke. L. for 50 LI. for 51. &e LX for 60. LXI. for 
61 Kr. LXX for 70 LXXI for 71. Kc. LXXX for 80. 
LXXXI. for 8 1. Kc. XC. for 9. XC. for 91. &e. C. for 
1co. CC. for 200. CCC for 300. CCCC. for 400. D. ot 
15 for 5co DC. for 600. &c. M. for 10600 &c, Thus 
the preſent year 1772. is wrote MDCCLXXII. 


ADDITION, 


1 the putting together two or more numbers or ſums 
order to make them one total or whole ſum, 


SHR EET 4 3-4 82 * 


e NIN, N, B. TI 8. „ er , 
0 | Here ve myſt always Pbſervę to fet the, numbers to. s. 
added orderly one under the ther z, that is, ogi;s under, 
ugits, tens under tens, — under 5 Ke. as 
in the ſubſequent examples. 


ien 


Ag dition of numbers of one nn 5 


— 


Yards IN ; Gallons ' : Pounds 

As 242 2 
5 ES EES 
* 332 39944 
68 R 67222 
4. 8 2 6 9 6 7967 4 
| 2 4 4,2 2, 0246 2 
4 2: 67% 00390 

—_ 555 2 THF 

| 28 6 11606 6 441770 
r In addition of ſimple numbers, whether i be yards, gal- 


x» i 1ohs, pounds, er any thing elſe, remember to carry 1 ſor 
nd every ten 5 ou find in the row or rank of figures, being a+; 
for I nas, to the next rom of tens; and the like from the rank 
m. of tens to the row of hundreds, &c. and whatever i it makes 
for . in the laſt, you muſt ſet it down, amount to what ir will, 
. Thus: 
The numbers above are ſet down in Aa as ir RE, 
cirected; that i is, units under units, tens under tens, &c. 
as may de plainly buderſtosd, by being indicated at the 
had of each row or rank with uns, tens, hundreds, &c. 
Then in caſting up each example, to know its total, I be- 
gi at "the right. hand, or units rank, of the frſt example. 
and ſay a and 4 i; 6, and a is, and 8 is 16 and\61s 22,' 
and 4is 26; in which row there are two tens and '6 over : + 
wherefore [ fer down 6 juſt-under it its vwn rank, and carry 
2'to the next or laſt o, and ſay, 2 that I carried and 4 
makes 6, and 2 is V, and is 16, and 6 is 22, and 4 is 26, 
and 2 is 28; and it being the laſt row, I ſet down the a 
5's WM mount, viz. 28; ſo that the total number of yards is 
found to be (by the method) at the bottom 286. And 
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the next, or ſecond example, is found by the ſame method 
to be 3562 gallons, And in the third and laſt example, 
the total number of pounds is found to be 247454. and ſo 

the total of any other example of the ſame kind, viz, ſim- 
ple numbers of one denomination, may be found. Note, 

that when any of the ranks amount to juſt 10, 20, 30, 40, 
50, &c, then you muſt ſet down the ©, under its proper 
rank, and carry either 1, 2, 3. 4, or 5, according to the 
number of teas that you find, to the next row; and ſo you 
muſt always do, when it ſo happens, whether in the firſt, 

ſecond or third row, or any other except the laſt, where 
what it amounts to muſt be ſer down without any reſerve 
or carriage in the mind, becanſe there is no other row or 
rank to Carry to, as was hinted before. | 


Addition of Mixed Numbers. 


Obſerve, 4 6rthings make 1 penny, 12 pence make I 


1 . filling, 20 ſhillings make one pound ſterling. 


Libra in Latin ſignifying a pound, /. therefore ſands for 
ds. 
sade ia Latio Ggnifying a ſhilling, 5. therefore ſtands 
for ſhillings, 

Denarius in Latin ſignilying a penny. a therefore ſtands 
for pence. 

. Quadrans in Latin ſignifying a farthing, g. therefore 
Rands for. farthings. 
\ . Obſerve that pounds be ſer direaly under W 
6 ſhillings under ſhillings, pence —— and larchings 
under farthings. | 
: But before you proceed, get this table of pence by hear 
thus, 30d. is halfa-crown, then 60 d. is 57 again 40d. is 
37. 4d. then 80d. is 6s. 8d. again, god. is 4s. 2d. then 
' 100d. is 87. 4d. &c. 1 oolb of cheeſe at 3d. the lh. comes to 
three times 87. 4d. or 100 faggots, -430 to the hundred. 
at 14. 6 aged 


3244 
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: d. * 5 5. d. E Fo | 4 & 
'..0} 1 8 90 1 10 
30 | .2 6 -— 40 | f 2 .00 
40 1 3 4 r 
50 "4. 4::2 60 43 ©© 
0 „„ 3 ww, 
e 809 is 44 oo 
80 I 12 2. 
EEE To. 
1 „„ | 5 10 
Hl e 1 2 
120 „„ . 0 130 ) Ls 10 


Then for every crown that a hundred of ſaggots coſt, 
reckon an balſpenny ; if the faggot coſts. me three half- 
pence, one hundred will caſt 157. becauſe u three 

crouns in it. 
Note. That young men may improve Ae very 
much in reckoning up divers things, after they have 


5 . by heart the table aforeſaid, and learning this rule of ad- 
dition. 

An hundred yards of taps at one penny the Jard, the 
table tells you comes to 87. 44. 

| An hundred yards of ferreting at one penny balfpenny 
the yard. 

In the table 100d, is „„ ge. 41. 

| And half the ſum is . 0 i" - do 
* YM | Anſwer 127. | da. 


f one pound of any thing coſts 3d. halfpenny, what 
will 2colb. weight coſt — that tate: performed by ad- 
dition thus, | . 

8 206 lapencce makes Ic, =» 5 —— 
80 fixpences make . - 2 — — 
200 penee „ 1. a6 
95 30 — s noble, « VV bo 
.8 

3 


. 200 half pence is roo peace, of <- = 
80 halfpence make 10 groats, o 


Price of the goods 7 15 


* 


0 Note, ngw you bare by Bent the cable of peace, you | 
2 


83. ARITHMETIC. 
"Hay caſt up any ſdm of mbneF without datting, for when 
yqu know the number of pence}: you may by this table 


' know that 307. is 3 10s, | ! 


7 fl. for every 12 I” "find iQ the; pence” row 


— _— at che eaſieſt way of caſting up this 


—— — dots, thus? * 1 


Beginning at the pence} Liay 104. and 9d. is 19d. where- 
* againſt the 9 I ſet a dot for 12d. (or vou may make 
your dots on waſte paper) int what is more Ir above 121 
carry to the next figure, viz 3, aud it makes 14, where 1 ſer 


» a A +6 ! 
you ſee in the example. dy 2 ** — $,4 vt. * ' W :. f, 


1 carry to the row of 1hillings, ſaying 2 chad l eurt y and 
17 is 19, and 10 is 37. where againſt the 18 1 Net ddt 
for 20 or 14, and carry the odd 157: upwards ſiying, 
171. I carry and 11 is 28, where 4 et a dot aþaibft the 


LT — 


fet dow a dot ſor 287. an Tet between the « ings the the 
wafnidg 4. under the row of ſhillings. 


„ 


dokking, thus, Haying, 24. t at 1 carry fro om the place of 


bende, and 4 is 9, and $ is 17, and 1 is 18, a 


$0 Ge 


Ba 4 bod is 34, and 10 is 44, and Jois 54, and ten is 64. ybat 


'Ist Ag catffed to the pounds. 


* 18 to che 5, that I , and 
| 2 260 . 2 Pobogh, faxing, non war va 3 


7 4 


oknow?how many Thijlings * r to khe ſhilling place, _ 
- and fdr the number of ſhillihgs in the row of _ you. 


* (20) (12): 30 ſet over the pence, ſhews hat 


17 11 am to larry | 1 to the ſhillin 1 ſor 
20. 11. J. ſo many 20s. as I figd in the ling. 
23. 18. 9. - row, 1 the =_ of pounds as afove © 
; 73 17 10 ſaid. L ** 


Nh 4 3 ſum (for the' Joüag ſearber) is'by uſing 


a dot alſo for 12, and carry the'teniaining 2 to 1 on the 
top, which makes 3, which 3d I fer between the lines, oY 


Next, I look how many dats there are, and gad 2; which 8 


11 ff another 207. and carry the remaining 8 to the 16 

on the top, ſaying 81-carr 7 and 16 PSs 24. of F | 
* Nbte,*that you may ſum up the. {billings row wi : ont 
pd. 6 is 24, 


35 4-. then the 4s. being ſer between the lines, Ine 3. £ 
Laſtly, The 3 dots for the 31. found in the place of nil | 


„ Aa we mw my 
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is 6, and 3 is 9, and 7 on the top makes 16, the remain- 
ing 6 I ſet between the lines, under the firſt row of the 
paunds, and I carry 1 to the laſt row, ſaying, 1 that T 
carry, and 7 is 8, and 2 is 10, and 2 is 12, and 1 is 13. 
which being ſet between the lines, the whole ſum comes 
to 136. 4. 34. 

Note, That when you are to write a bill of ſeveral ſmall 
parcels, begin it in order of pounds, ſhillings, and pence, 
© 3 9, and when you are to fet down 164. fet down 15, 
44. or to ſet down 23s, you mult ſet 11. 37. od. 


It a man owes me the three following ſus of money, 
what come they to in the whole 


. Note, That the 74d. is ſeven pence 
202 17 75 halfpenny; and 149. is one penny far. 
73 1 9. thiag; and in the total ſum between 
906 10 11 the lines 3 d. is five pence three far- 
| — things. 

1812 9 $5F Tocalt up the three ſums 1 do thus, | 
———— the x which is the farthing, and the 
5 2 the halfpenny, make x or three tar- 
things, which is ſet between the lines; next 14. and 9d. 
is rod. and 7d. is 17d. where againſt the 7 is ſet a dot for 
124. and ſet the odd 5d. between the lines. © 
| Next, 1 that I carry from the place of pence and 107. 
is 11, and 1.is 12, and 17 is 297. Eſet down theremain- 
ing 75. between the lines, and the 297. 2 1. Learry 
to the place of pounds; | 

Saying, 1 that I carry and G'is 7, and 3 ten, and 2 is- 

12, where | ſet a dot for 10, and ſet the remaining 2 be- 5 

tween the lines. 
Next, Lcarry the dot for 10, as 1: to the. middle row (be- 

ing all cyphers) and proceed to the lalt row; 
Saying, 9.and 7 is 16, and 2-at the top is 18, which I: 

ſt between the * and the whole ſum . c comes to 18.2 


9. 524. 
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ARITHMETIC. 
Addition of Money. * 
M1 CI 36; WOT; 


Money owing and-money received, ai follows, 


5 „ 


— 
— 


\ "3 4. d. > ; ' | — 40 d. 
Mr—— 4 12 6 Mr— 46 10 ? 
Mr—— 6 c6 9| & | Mr—— 79 16 

o | Wr—— 1 1 of 2 {Mr=—4: 18 3 
os. 4 Mr—— 6 17 _7| » 4 Mr—— 66 12 1 
1 206 6 | Mr— go. 16 9 
S Mi—_— 4 12 3 8 Mr—— 84 17 6 
1 6 o _ © | at | Mr-— 24 T2 0 
(Mr — 5 5 4 T(Mr— 60 10 0 

N N 255 
„FF 496 12 10 


1 begin and ſay, 4 and 3is 7, and 6 is 13, and 7 is 20, 
and 9 is 29, and fix makes 35d. now god. dccording tb the 
table; is 27. 6d. and 54 makes 2s, 114." I ſet down'11 
exaQ'y under the rank of pence, and ſay, 27 that I carry 
(which I do to the rank of ſhiliings) and 5 is 7, and2 of 
(for 1 only take the unit rank of ſhillogs) and 6 ſs 15, a 
» makes 22, and 2is 24, and 6 is 36, and 2 makes 32; and 
now being come to the top of the ſum; and it making 32, 


: © &- 


Tcom-'diwn with the tens of ſhillings, faying, 32 And to 


is 42, and io is 52, and 10 is 62, and 16 is 72, and 101 akes 
825. and tue table telling me that fox. is 40. I know there- 
fore 827. is 4/ 27. whefefore I tet down the remaibing 2, 
Juſt under the row of ſki'lings, and carry 4 to the pounds, 


2 8 


19. and 5, is 14, and 6 is 30, and 4 is 34, and 7 is 41, and 


4 is 451 ſo that the tôt- ] of theſe ſeveral ſums of money 
que to thoſe ſeveral perions, amounts to 457. 25. 1 14. as 
in the exam le. | , 

In the! cond xa" ple of money received, I begin at the 
right han an. 'a;. 6 anf 4 is 10, and 3 is 13. andg 
make 22, and 224 being 11. 10d. | tet down 10, and car- 
ry G'e 0 th. ſbi[linvs, ſaying, 1 that 1 carry an! 2 is 3. 
and 7 is ten, and 6 is 16, and 2 is 18, and 8 is 26, and 6 
makes 32; then 1 come down with the ters, ſaying, 32 


| O00 


d *g. 85: 
and 10 makes 1 Ye. I at the boxtoy i þ comes 


ry 51 to the pounds, lying. * that [ carty a and 189. &c 

I find at the if daes to 36, wherefore I ſet down 
6 exactly under its own rank, viz. the rank of units or 
pounds, and carry 3 for the tens that are in 30 (for at all 
times in the firſt der.bmination of addition, whether of mo- 
ney, weight, or meaſure ; that is in the denomination of 
pounds, tens, 'or yards, you mult caſt them up as ſums of 
one denominatibn; that is, for every ten carrying i to the 
next, &c.) ſaying, 3 that I carry, and 6 is 9, and 2 is 1H; 


and $'is 19, &c. and 1 Bag then at the top i it comes to 493 
wherefore I ſet down 39 —_ * 6, and the e total; er 5 


ey? 


to 496/. 127. 104. 


A Table of Engliſh Coins. 


Of Gold, 
5 J. 1. d. 
A Jacobus, ' e 
A Carolus, Foa «© 3 
A Guinea, C r . 
A half Guinea, - l 
8 Of Silver, 
A Crown, [ value —— 
A half Crown, 4 0-26 


The names of the reſt ſpeak theie wales. as a > ſhilling, 2 


#—+* 2 


 ſixpence, a groat, or 4d. a threepenes, & | ee! 


Penny. 
X t Copper. 1 
A halfpenny. P : | A farthing. 


Beſides the 8 we have llill in uſe the 


names of ſome other err which are now * imagina- 
ry, viz. TY, 


to 1127. which ma Rog "5h 127. 1 ſet. down 13% and car - 
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A Mark,  COm13=—4 5 
An Angel, | Value = 10—0 Ir 
A Noble, | 2 O— 6—8 =o fl 
| { 
Of Troy weight. | 1 2 


Tube leaſt fraction or denomination of weight uſed in 
England, is a grain of wheat gathered out of the middle 

of the ear, and well dried; from whence are produced thoſe 

following tables of weight, called Troy weight. 


32 Grains of wheat (24 Artificial grains 
24 Artificial grains 2 1 Penny weight 
20 Penny weight 8 1 Ounce 
12 Ounces 1 Pound y 
And therefore, 


Ib. : 62, Pu. grai aint. | 
1—12— — 


. 


| Dvd | 
1—— 20—— 480 
I 1 
| Troy weight ſerveth to weigh bread, gold, ſilver and 
electuaries. It regulateth and preſcribeth a form how to 
keep the money of England at a certain ſtandard, The 
goldſmiths have divided the ounce Troy weight into other 
parts, which they generally call mark weight. The de» 
nominative parts thereof are as followeth, viz. a mark 
(being an ounce Troy) is divided into 24, equal parts, cal: 
Ted earects, and each carect into grains; ſo that in a mark 
are 96 grains. By this weight they diſtinguiſh the differ-. 
ent firmneſs of their gold; for if to 22 carects of gold te 
put 2 carects of alloy (which is filver, copper, or other 
baſer metal, with which they uſe to mix their gold or fil- 
. ver to abate the fineneſs thereof) both making when mix- 
ed but an ounce er 24 earects, then this gold is ſaid to be 
22 cares fine; for if it comes to be refined, the 2 careQs 
of-alloy will fly away, and leave only 22 carects of pure 
gold: the like to be conſidered of a greater or lefler quan- 


* 


» IF 


then it is ſaid to be to ounces 6. penny weight 


OLE LL SMES)! 


a t- os 


tity. And as the finer ſs of the gold is ted Wen- 
rects, ſo the doe ei filver is Adige 7 . 


| A. 
for if a pound of it be pure, and loſeth r 
ſuch filver is ſaid to be 14 ounces fine ; but i it Toſeth 
17 thing, it is id 10 contain to much fineneſs as the loſs 


that which, loſeth 2-ounces 4 penny weight 1@grajgs,;is. 


 ſaid-to be g ounces 15 penny weight 8 grains-fine, &c.. the 


like to be-underſtood of a greater or tefs quantity. | 
of aatieenrig weight, —+ 


„The apofthecariec have their, weights deduced from Troy. 


weight, a pound of Troy being the greateſt integer; a ta - 


ble of whole diviſion and ſubdiviſion followeth, viz, 


And therefore, | 

FFF 
ET 3 „ wo „ 0 
12 Ounces ) (I. Ppend 1—i2— B——3——20 
8 Drams 2 1 Ounce : — — — — 
3 Scruples G Fi Dram ; 1—12—96—288—57 60, 
20 Grains 1 Scryyle : 1—'8— 24— 4 
WR; 1———60 
2 | A a 3 


! 
- 


Thus much concerning Troy weight, and.itsdevivative * 
veights, which, as was ſaid before, ſerveth to weigh bread, 
gold, filver; ad"*elefuanies. Wo, Yekdes Troy weight, 


there 7s another kind of weight uſed in England, com- 


monly | known by the name of avoirduy us wel gh (1. pound 
of which 1s equal to_14 ounces, 1a penny weight Troy 
veight): and. ĩt ſerveth to weigh all kind of grocery wares, 
a5 alſo butter, cheeſe, fleſh, wax, tallow, roſin, pitch, lead, 
and all ſuch kind of garble ; the table of. which weight. ia. 
% followeth, Pr Me ns 


4 o 
HT +: i vow 21; 
; _ * 
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4 Warts of # ram — 7, 
16 Drams 1 Ounce. at, 
16 Ounces 1 Pens | 
'28 pounds G I 1 Quarter of a hondres, 
4 Quarters Ii Hand, wt. or 112 Wh, 
20 Hundred 3 S 1 Tun . 
Tun. C. gre. I. W WR | 
AY — ana e eee 


* 


—— 802240 2 25846—57 344c—2293360 
| Pm—— 112——1792— 2867 124688 
1—— e — 

11 — neee 256—— 1024 

2 — 


Wool is weighed with this weight, but only the div 
fons are not the fame, a table. whereof followeth. 


: A able of th denoninative part of wool weigh, 
7 Pounds : ( (2+ Clove | | 


2 Cloves | | x Stone ; 
2 Stones 4 11 Todd 
| 6 Todd 1 fee f & 51 Wey 
2 Weys | II Sack 
12 Sacks 2 CI Lad 


Laft. fack. auey. todd flone. clove. B. 
. — — 1 7. 


12156 —312—62 4—4368 
— 2— 13 — 26— 52— 364 

£27: 3 13— 26— 182 

a 5 1— 2——4—28 
1214 

1 


Note, That in ſome counties the weyis 256lb. avoirdy 
bei, as the Suffolk wey ; but in Eſſer, there is 336. b. ff 


a Wey. 


cn i 


55 _ oy ww wes wy 0”. 
. * 3 
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ARITHMETIC. 95 

The leaſt denominatize part of liquid meaſure is a pint, 
which was formerly taken from Troy weight (1 pound of 
wheat, Troy weight, making a pint of liquid mea ſure) 3 
but in regard of the difference between the brewers and 
fatmers of his -majeſty's exciſe, corcerning the gauging of 
veſſels, occaſioned by the different opinions of artiſts eon 
cerning the ſolid inches in a beer gallon, it was lately de- 
cided by act of parliament ; the ſlatute now making 282 
folid inches in a beer gallon, and 231 in a wine gallon 
and conſequently the piat beer meaſure to contain 354 ſo · 
lid inches, and the pint wine meaſure to contain 283 eu - 
bical or ſolid int hes. From whence is drawn the follow. 


og table. 
Atable of liquid meaſure. 
331 Cubical inches | 1 Pint beer meaſure | 
287 Cubical inches | | 1 Pint wine meaſure 
: Pints | II Quart e 
2 Q arts 4 | 1 Pottle 
2 Pottles 1 j _ | I Gallon 
GE. | } 1 Firkin of ale, foap, or 
8 Gallons [4 n 
9 Gallons WY "5 4 x Firkin of beer 
10 Gallons and a halt E | 1 Firk. of falqon or cela 
2 Firkins . 4+ 1 Kilderkin 
2 Kilderkins | | 'x Barrel 5 
42 Gallons 8 1 1 Tierce of wine 
63 Gallons ES 1 Hogſhead : 
2 Hoglhends | | |= eur ln 
2 Pipes or butts J {i run of wine 
n . 404. gall. pintr. 
: * 63———8 
1 — — — 1 
1 —2—126— 1008 


. 


1 8 


Was ORE oa arr ew <p ——————— —— — — — 2 
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The eat genetisches part. of dry we wt 
pine, aa is likewiſe" taken 3 weight: the” 
e of whole divifion followeth. | |; 


The _ of dry meine, 
1 ; Nl Troy 1 Pint. x 
2 Pints art 
2 Quarts | 7 „ EN. - Þ 
2 Poxtles _ | 224 4 Galan 
2 Gallons ae 
4 Peckks . 5,9 1 Byſhel, 
4 Buſhels & | 1 Comb 
2 Combs 1-1: 
4 Quarters | [ 5 Chaldron 
5 Darter ji 1 1 Wey 
2 ru. 

Abd een 

5 Fro E pecks. all. 55 w” ; 

TT” — 2 9 4 


— 


12. 10 20 80—320—640— 70 


— OS 1 5 — 10 40—169-—3 20-—2560 


4 — 4 8— 64— 542 


The * of * meaſurefs a Sade corn 
well dried, and taken out of the middle of the ear; whole 


table of parts ks wal | — 


7 4 


13 
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3 Barley corns 1 
12 Loches | | 1 Foot 
3 Feet & Yard 
Feet, 9 inches, or a) | ng 
, yard 3 2 ? 88 — 
6 Feet | © | r Fathom ; 
5 Yards and a half | i pole, perah or rood 
30 Poles or perches | | 1 Furlong + 
8 Furlongs J | Ut Engliſh mile 


And theretore, 
Mile furl, pg Ia . feet inches 2 corns, 


—— — 7 "I 5 :lo—be — — | 
1— 4c— 220— 660— 7920— 2376... 
j—— $x— I64— I98—— 594 
1 3-—— 36— 108 
| I—12 —— 36 
3 


And uote, that the yard, as well as the en, is uſually di- 


vided into 4 quarters, and each quarter iato 4 nails. 
Note alſo, that a geometrical pace is 5 feet; and chere 

are 1096 ſuch paces in an Engliſh mile- | 
The parts of the ſuperficial meaſure of land, are fuch 

25 are mentioned in the ſollowing table, —_— 


A table of land meaſure. - 

40 Square poles or) ,, (4 Rood or quarter 

perches 55 3 of an acre 
4 Roods A Ci acre | 

By the foregoing table of Jong meafure, you are in- 
tormed what a pole, or, which is all one, a perch, is; and 
by this, that 30 ſquare perches is a rood · Now, a ſquare 
perch is a ſuperficies very aptly reſembled by a ſquare 
trencher, every fide thereof being a perch of 54 yards in 
length, 40 of them is a rood, and 4 roods an acre; ſo 
that a ſuperficies that is 40 perches long and 4 broad is 
an acre of land, the acre containmg in all 160 ſquare 
perches 1 


* — 
141 Co 


98. ARI. TH WE TIC. 
The leaſt denominatisve part of time is 1 minute, the 
preateſt integer being 1 year, from whence is L— 


| the following table. - ” 
Table of time. RON 
60 Minutes - "Ox Won: © 
24 Hours } © | 1-Day 
7 Days _ | #1 1 Week 
4 Weeks C Month 
13 Months, 1 da y, 6 end I Year. 


But the year is uſually divided into 12 unequal kalen- 


dar months; whole names, and the number ol Wage they 
contain, follow, via. 


k 


Days: ? E, | 

January * | 95 1 
February 28 5 | 1 | 
pre” oo zo so that the year containeth 365 days 
_ | 30 and 6 hours, but the 6 hours are not 

* — reckoned, but anly every 4th year ; and 
* | 30 then there is a day added to the latter 
July 1 5 end of February, and then it contain- 
Aug * 34 eth 29 days, and that year is called 
== = | heap year, and comaineth 366 days, + 
November 39 | | : Os 
2 310 | 

"i £42 | 


And hang note, PS. as the hour i is divided i into 60 21 
my ſy each minute is ſubdivided into 69 ſeconds, and 
2. ſecond into 60 thirds, and each third i into bo fourths 
PA | 
The tropical year, by the exadeſt obſervation of the 
moſt accurate aſtronomers, is found to be 36; days, 5 


: bours, 49 miuntes, 4 ſeconds, and 21 thirds. 


The tollowing example will make this rule plain.to the 


learner, Thus theſe following ſums being given to be 
added, viz. 136/. 137 44. 2 gre aud 791. 75. 10d. 3775 
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aud 331. 187. 94. 1971. and alſo 15. gs. 5d ogrs. the num- 
bers deing diipoſed according to order wilt ſtand as in 
the margin. Then begin at the de- | = 
nomination dt tarthings, and add them „ W Ws 
up; ſaying i and 3 are 4 and a makes 6. 136 13 4 2 
Now, I conſider that 6 farthings are 79 7 10 3 
a penny and 2 farthings; wherefore I 33 18 9 1 
ſet down the 2 farthings i in its place un 15 9 8 © 
der the line, and keep i in mind to 16 —_— 
added to the next denomination of 265 9 5 2 
pence, - Then I go on, ſaying, 1 that 1 
carried and 5 are 6, and 9 are 15, and 10 are 25, and 4 
are 29. Now I conſider, that 29 pence are 2 ſhillings and 
five pence; therefore | ſet the 5 pence in order under the 
line, and keep 2 in my mind for 2 ſhillings, to be added 

to the ſhillings. Then I go on, ſaying, 2 that I carried 
and g are 11, and 18 are 29, and 7 are 36, and 13 are 49. 
Then I conſider that 49 ſhillings are 2 pounds and 9 ſhil- 
lings; wherefore I ſet the 9 ſhillings nnder the line, and 
carry 2 for the 2 pounds to the next and laſt denomina- 
tion of pounds; and proceed, ſaying, 2 that I carried and 
5 makes 7, and 3 are 10, and 9 are 19, and 6 are 25, 


Iden I {et down 5, and carry 2 for the 2 tens, and pro- 


ceed; ſaying, 2 that I carried and 1 are 3, and 3 are 6, 
and 7 are 13, and 3 makes 16 And I ict down 6; and 
carry 1 for the 10, and go on: ſaying, 1 that I carried and 
1 are 2; which I ict in its place under the line, and the 
work is finiſhed And thus I find the ſym of the foreſ=id 


numbers to be 265! 97. 5d. 295%. This to the ingeni- 


ous practitioner is tufficient. hut I ſhall for the forther 
laminating of the weaker app: ehenſions, explain the o- 
peration of another example in Troy weight. And here 
the learner muſt take notice of the table of Troy weight | 
mentioned before. The numbers given in this ex mple 
are, 38 (b, 7 22, 13 pw. 18gr, and 30 4 10 10 pay, 12 
grand 4216.8 02. Fe #22 And in order to the ad- 
dition thereof, I place them as you ſee, and proceed to 
operation; ſaying, 16 and 12 are 28, and 18 are 45. 
16 
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Now, becauſe 24 grains make 1 penny | 
weight, 46 grains are 1 penny weight /þ. oz. pw. gr, 
and 22 grains; wherefore | ſet down 38 7 13 18 
22, and carry 1 for the penny weight: 50 10 10 12 
and gcing on, I ſay, 1 that I carryand 42 8 5 16 
5 are 6, and 10 are 16, and 13 are 29, ——————— 
| which is x ounce and 9 penny weight. 132 2 9 22 
I ſet down 9 in its place under the 
line, ard carry one to the ounces; ſaying, 1 that 1 carry 
and 8 are q, and 10 are 19, and ) are 26 And becauſe 
26 ounces make 2 pounds, 2 ounces, I ſet down 2 for the 
ounces, and carry 2 to the pounds, going on, 2 that I car- 
ry and 2 are 4, and 8 makes 12; that is 2 and go 1: 
then-1 I carry and 4 are 5, and 5 are 10, and 3 makes 
13; which I ſet down as in the margin, and the work is 
finiſhed: and I find the ſum of the faid numbers to a- 
mount to 13216 222. gfw. 22gr- This is ſufficient for 
the underſtanding the following examples, or any other 
that ſhall come to thy view, The way of proving theſe, 
or any ſum in this rule, is ſhewed . after the 
| enſuing examples. 
| Addition of Troy weight. 


. „ „ $%. 3 #. as. a. gr, 
15 7) 80 10 
18 6 4 20 726 8 1 10 
2 0 16 M0 | 2309 7 6 13 
J % nw 0 20 
19 11 18 $* #30 9 10 88 
22 (+) © "7-28 y- - ns o 


„ 
Addition of apothecaries weight. | 


_ dr. fe. ** 5 02, ar. ſe. gr. 
48 7 EE EY 
74 5 I 2 10 4 10 6 0. 14 
. | 2 3 2» 21 ng 
wp 0. 3: @ 06] 8 3-2-7. S 
C | 00-9 $M 
ow PO? V 
„ 66 11 0 — 1 Wc 
FI 269 3:7 


ARITHMETIC. <:," = "nw 
Addition of e weight. 


"Tarr. E: gr. lb; „. dr. 
. 36 10 12 
35 -4 $304 22 11 13 \ 
W . 4 
21 10 25 5 15 :S 10 
12 16 0 1 3 
7 
= Addition of jiquid meaſure. £ 
Tons piper, bhbds. gall. Tun khds, gall. pints, 
45 5 48 30 3 1 
: "wh SI VV 28 &. 
7 pp 5 a, 60 5 
1 3 I | 7 898 22 3 
I 21 tal 5 © © 
Ir 133 0 1 | - 268 -; * 0» 
er . 
7 | 1 Addi tion of dry meaſure, 
be Chald. gr. buſh, pec. | Drs. buſh. 21 goll | 
F „„ | 
13 1 4 O $S.-. 3 | - S 
ES 203: 
© RE Sy RE / od 
40 I O 1 30 O 980 
7 $4 +: 
| Addition of long aide, Ee 5 
Tard. 9. nails, | Ell. gre rails. 
VVV 
. 13 3 2 
RE Sn | HE 
| . | _ a. 3 
| VV 
| RT U = ks 
1 „ 


r , e ES 
< 


— —— — = — 2 —— 
- — D CGR ore us er wm 
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Addition of land meaſure. 
Acres roods * | 


The proof of addition, 
Addition is ego after this manner, When you 1 
found out the ſum of the number given, then ſeparate 


the uppermoſt line from the reſt with a ſtroke or daſh of 


the pen, and then add them all up again as you did be- 


ſore, leaving out the uppermoſt line; and having ſogone, 
add the new invented ſum to the uppermoſt line you fe- 
parated; and if the ſum of thoſe two lines be 2 to the 
jum firſt found out, then the work was 


performed true, otherways not. As J. 5. « err 
for example: let us prove the firſt ex - 236-2 13 48, : 


amole of addition of money, whoſe ſunkqęĩ 


we found to be 265/ gs. 54. agr. and 79 7 10 3 


which we prove thus. Having ſepa- 
rated the uppermoſt number from the 


reſt by a line, as you fee in the margin; 
then add the ſame together again, lea- 


ving out the ſaid uppermoſt line, and 
the ſom thereof I ſet under the firſt 
ſum or true ſum, which doth amount 


to 1281 16s. 14 Ogre. then again I add 
this new ſum to the uppermoſt line 


that was before ſeparated from the reſt, and the ſum of 


thoſe two is 265). 97. 5d. 2qrs- the ſame with the ,firſt 


ſum; and l I conclude. that the * was 
rightly performed. | 


The main end of addition i in TR TIRE reſolvable there- 
by, is to know the ſum of ſeveral debts, parcels, integers, 
&. Some queſtions may, be theſe that follow. 
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Queſt. x. There was an old man whoſe age was re- 
quired, To which he replied, I have ſeven ſons, each 
having two years between the birth of each other ; and 
in the 44th year of my age my eldeſt fon was born, | 
which is now the age of my youngeſt. I demand, what 
was the old man's age ? 

Now, to reſolve this queſtion, firſt fer dewn the 44 


father's age at the birth of the firſt child, Which 12 


was 44 ; Then the difference between the oldeſt and 44 
the youngelt, which is 12 years; and then the age 


of the youngeſt, which is 44 ; and then add them all 100 


the father, 

Queſt. 2. A man lent his friend at ſeveral times theſe 
ſeveral ſums, viz. at one time 63/. at another time go/. 
at another time 48. end at another time 156/, Now [ 


- defire to know how much he lent in all? 


Set the ſums lent under one another as you ſee in 64, 


the margin ; and then add them together, and yon 50 


will find the ſum to amount to 3179/ which is the 48 
total of all the ſeveral ſams * 2 is Ou: 156. 
to the creditor, — 
Que 3- From eds to. Ware is 20 miles, Q — 
Hemtington 29 miles, thence to Stamford 21 miles, thence 
to Tuxford 36 miles, thence toWentbridge 25 miles, from 


thence to York 20 miles. Now I deſire to know how ma- 


ny miles it is from London to York, according. to this 
reckoning ? . 

Now to an fwer this queſtion. fer down the ſeveral ' 20 
diſtances given, as you ſee in the margin; and add 29 


them together, and you wiil fiad their ſum to amount 21 


to151; which is the true diſtance im * between 36 
London and York- | hs. 


I 


Oel. 4: There are two numbers, the leaſt whereof . 
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is 40, and the difference 14. I deſire to 

know what is the greater number, and alto 40 
what is the ſum of both? Firſt ſet down \ UF 
the leaſt, viz. 40, and 14 the difference; and 

add them together, and the ſum is 54 for the Greatell $4 54. 

greater nu nber. Then I ſet 30 (the leaſl) Leaſt 40 
under 54, (the greateſt, ) and add them ta- — 
gether, and their ſum is 94, equal to the 94 

greateſt and — numbers. | 


of fubtraQion of whole vombers. 


UbtraQion i is the taking of a lefſcr number out of a 

greater of like kind, where hꝝ; to find out. a 34 nome 
ber, being or declaring the inequality, exceſs or difference 
between the numbers given. Or, ſubttaction is that by 
which one number is taken out of another number given, 
to the end that the re ſidue or remainder may be known; 
v hich remainder is alſo called the reſt, remainder or dite 
ference of the numbers given. 

2 The number out of which ſubtraQion is to be wide, 
muſt be greater, or at leaſt equal with the other number 
given. The higher or ſuperior number is called the ma- 
jor number; and the lower or inferior is called the mi- 
nor nu ador' and the operation of ſubiraction being fie 
niſhed, the reſt or remainder is ca led the diff:rence of 
the numbers given. „ 

3 In ſubtraction, place the numbers given reſpedively 

the one under the other, in ſuch ſort as like degrees, 
places, or deno-ninations may ſtand in the ſame ſeries, viz. 
units under units, tens under tens, pounds under pounds, 

Se. tect under feet, and parts under parts, &c. This be. 
ing done, draw a line underneath, as in addition. 

4. Having placed the numbers given as is before direct 
ed, and drawn a line under them, ſubtract the lower num. 
ber (which in this caſe muſt always be leſs than the up 
pet noſt) out of the higher number, and ſubſeribe tne 
difference or remainder reſpeddively below the line ; and 


* — 
— — 
— 


— K wg 
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when the work is finiſhed, the number below the line will 
give yon the remainder, 


As for example: let 364521 be given to be ſubtracted 


from 795836 I ſet the leſſer under the greater, as in 
the margin, and draw a line under them; then 
beginning at the right hand, I ſay, 1 out of 6 455836 
and there remains. 5, which I ſet in order under 364521 
the line. Then I proceed to the next, ſaying,. 
2 from 3 reſts 1, which I note alſo under the 431315 
line. And thus I go on till I have finiſhed the 

work, Aad then I find the ITE or difference to 
be 431315. 

5. But if it ſo happen, as commonly it doth, that the 
lowermoſt number or figure is greater than the upper» 
moſt; then, in this caſe, add 10 to the uppermoſt num» 
ber, and ſubtract the ſaid lowermoſt number from their 
ſam, and the remainder place under the line; and when 
you go to the next figure below, pay an unit, by adding 
it thereto for the 10 you borrowed before, and ſubtract 
that from the higber number of figures. And thus go on 
till your ſubtraction be finiſhed, As for example: let 
437503 be given, from whence it is required to ſubtract 
153827. I diſpoſe of the numbers as is before directed, 
and as you ſee in the margin: then I begin, ſaying, 7 
from 3 I cannot, but adding 10 thereto, I ſay, | 
7 from 13, and there remains 6; which I ſet 437503 5 
under the line in order. Then I Een to the 153827 
next figure, ſaying, 1 that I borrowed and 2 is ——— 
3 from o Icannot, but 3 from 10, and there re- * 
mains 7; which I likewiſe ſet down as before. 

Then 1 that I borrowed and 8 is 9, from 5 | cannot, bur 
9 from 15, and there remains 6, Then 1 1 borrowed and 
3 is 4 from 7, and there remains 3. Then 5 from 3 I 


| cannot, but 5 from 13, and there remains 8. Then 1L 


borrowed and m are 2 from 4, and there reſts 2. And 
thus the work is finiſhed, And after theſe numbers 
are ſubtracted from one another, the inequality, remain= 
der, exceſs, or difference, is found to be 283676 E 
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amples for thy further experience may be theſe that fol 
low. EE dei © 
From 3469926 Prom 36157 q f 
f 
| 


Tg ——— 


To U— o 
oy _ 


44 At 


* 


Take 738642 e 


— — — — — 


— 4 wn —_ _— 4s 


Reſis 2731274 Reſts 355712: 

6. If the ſum or number to be ſubtracted is of ſeveral 
.denominarione, place the leſſer ſum below the greater, 
and in the Tame rank and order as is ſhewed in addition 
of the ſame numbers. Then begin at the right hend; 
and take the lower number out of the upper moſt, if it be 
leſſer; but if it be bigger tha the uppermoſt, then bor. 
row an unit from the next greater dencm pation, and 

turn into the parts of the leſs denomination, and add thofe 
Parts to the uppermoſt, noting the remainder below the 
line. Then proceed, and pay one to the next der om. na- 
tion for that which you borrowed before ; and proceed 
in this order until the work be finiſhed. ' An example of 
this rule may be this that followeth. Let 475/. 137 74. 
19g. be given, from whence let it be required to ſubtraR 
57. 167. 3d. 2qrs. In order whereunto I place the rum- 
bers as you ſee in the margin, And . 
thus I begin at the leaſt denomination, 4, . d. er. 
faying, 2 from 11 cannot, therefore 1 375 13 7 1 
borrow i penny from the n: xt deaoni- 57 16 3 2 
nation, and turn it into farthings,ĩ ?]ʃk 
which is 4; and adding 4 to 1, which is 357 17 3 3 
$» I ſay 2 from 5, and there remains 3; | 
which I put under the line. Then going on, I ſay, 1 
that I borrowed and 3 is 4 from 7, and there yeſts 3. 


| Then going on, ſay, x6 from 14,1 cannot, but borrowing 
4 1 
d 


| 
' 


| 
i 
'1 


. 

| 
k l 
| 

N 
4 


a wv» wm ca 


ny — _ 5 — _ 


nn ao ww = www ui 2 q49 Eo 24 


„ pound, and turning it into 20 ſhillings, I add 5 
and that is 33. wherefore I ſay, 16 from 33, heie 
remains 17, which I ſet under the line; aßd g far 
ing, 1-that I borrowed and 8.is 8: from 5:1 cannot, but 3 
from 13. and there remains ; the 1 that! borrowed and 
is 6 from 7, there reſts 1, and o from 3 reſts 3 And! 
ind the remainder or difference to be 3174. 14 3. 39% 


\ 


6 


f 
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An example of Troy weight may be this I would ſub · 
teact 17 Ib. 1002. 11 pw. 20 gr. from 2416. 5 6. o P. 8 
4. 1 place the numbers according 
io the rule; and begin, ſaying, 20 1b. oz pw. gr. 
from 8 I cannot, but borrow 1 pen 24 '5 © 8 
ny weight, which is 24 grains, and 17 10 11 20 
add them to 8, and then are .q2, ————— 
wherefore | ſay, 20 ſrom 32 reſts 12. 6 6 8 12 
Thea i that I borrowed and 11 are 12 
from o I cannot, but 12 from 20, borrowing an ounce, 
which is 20 penny weight, and there remains 8. Then 
1 that I borrowed and 10 are 11 from 5 I cangot, but 11 
from 17, and there teſts 6. Then 1 chat 1 borfowed and 
7 are 8 from 4 | cannot, but 8 from 14, and there reſts 6. 
Then 1 that I borrowed! and 1 is 2 from 2, and t here reſts 
nothing. So that I find the'remainder or _—_— to ne 
616. 6 . 8 pw. IF... 

7. It many times bappeneth, 3 * have many 1 
or numbers to be ſubtracted from one number; as ſup- 
poſe a man ſhould lend his friend a certain tained money, 
and his friend hath paid him part of his debt at ſeveral 
times, Then before you can conveniently know what is 
4 ſtill owing, you are to add the ſeveral numbers or ſums. 
of payments togethery and ſubtract their ſum from the 


__ ho... Aud 


"A&A IE 8... CAME A 


n 


7 8 


N whole debt, and the remainder is the ſum due to the cre- 
WW ditor, As ſuppoſe 4 lend - | 
eh do B 564). 167. 10d. and 1 1 "ON 30 
3 hath repaid him 791. 1 ana 16 10 
t one time, and 163118. "uy 
' 11g. at anather time, and „ 79 WY 
0 241] 155 8d. at another time; Paid at ſeveral . 163 18 11 
6 Wand you would know .how nn 0 15 8 | 
Y the accompt ſtandeth be- 8 5 
= breea them, or what, more is Paid in all WE * 5 
ts due to A: lnorder wherevn- 5 vo 
14 to L firſt ſet down the fam Remains 79 F * 
ich A lent, and draw a 


line uaderteath itz then tager that line I ſet 4 3 
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ſums of payment as you ſee in the margin: and having 
brought the ſeveral ſums of payment into one total, I i 
their ſum amounteth to 385]. 17. 3d. which 1 ſubtrad 
from the ſum firſt lent by A, and I find the remainder to 
be 79l. 57. 5d. and ſo much is ſtill due to A, 
When the learner hath good knowledge of what hath 
been already delivered, be will with caſe waderfiand the 
following 2 


5 SubtraQion of money. 


| " I IT 
Borrowed 374 10 3 
Paid "07 26. 33 


| Remains 276 14 4 


| 


"Paid in all, — — — — 1195 13 
Remains due — — — 42% 6 


Subtra8ion of Troy weight: 


15. O2. 5 Ar. 


176 © +33 
— 16 


. 


16 


| 


>] & o? 
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1 &., „ . g- 

ee 470 10 1 0 

q — 9 5 : . IS n — — 

0 [wo © © . 6 

| 35 - 10 18 © 
| : | t "ey | 4 * a | *> 4+ * 0 ; 0 
I Sold 4c ſeveral times | 61 „„ Bo ® 
Ky E © o 

sold in all | | "Iz 4 3 


Reinains unfold | 224 11 13 17 
SubtraGion of apothecaries veight- tas 


. A gr. | . or. 45 fe. gr. 5 


Sold n 
Remains 3 11 I 1 5 | 9 11 7 6 "ot 
Subtraction of aveirdupois weight. TR 
5 G. gre. th, | T. C. grs. lb. os. ar. 
Bought 0 15 n 
Sold | „ 3 17 1 16 913 
. Te: 
Remains 18 1 23 FV 
r 
Tuns, hhds. gall. Tun. bhbdi, galh pints, 
Bonght 410 1 30 60 23 4. TY 
Sold -" 6 0 11 2 0 1 


„ ˙ 2G Ä 
subtraction of dry meaſure, 5 


, | Chal, gre. buſh. pec. | Chal. gre. buſh pee. 5 

VV 8. 6 +8. 

| „ * 3... 23 
——_ a  # $3 I | 26 0 7 3 
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Subtraktion of long meaſure, 


Yards. grs. nails, | Yards. gr.. nails, 
"a TS > 3 -v 1 


64 - 1 -g-- 2 
subtraction of land meaſure. 


5 Acres, roodt. perch. | Acres. roods. perch, 
Bt. — 
Bold 3 


Remains 69 I, 7 | 


| Proof of Ades Aden. 


Sams in this * are eaſily proved, by adding their re. 


right) 
make the greater, 


MULTIPLICATION. 


Ultiplication may be accounted the moſt ſerviceable 

rule in arthmetic; it performeth the work of ma- 
ny additions in the moſt compendious manner, brings num- 
bers of great denomination into ſmall, as pounds unto ſhil- 
lings, peace, or farthings; tuns into hundreds, quarters, 
pounds, or ounces, &c. and by knowing the value of one 
thing, we find the value of many. 

In multiplication obſerve theſe three 13 55 mutipl 
cand, multiplier, product. | 
1. The multiplicand (generally the greater of the two 
numbers) is the number to be multiplied, | 

2 The multiplier (generally tbe leſſer of the two num 
bers) is the number to multiply with. | 
3 The product is the reſult of the work, or the an- 
ſwe r to the queſtion. But before any thing can be done 

ti e, parpole, it is neceſſary to learn the following | table 
_ perfeRlly by heart. 


E A 5 


„ 
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The Multiplication Table. 2 
e 2 
2 12 | 7 times 8 56 
EAR 1 | | £09 63 
3 times 46 18 — * 
47 21 22 2 
k | 8 times * * 
| 27 | — — 
— — — | 9 times 19 81 
4 16 | „„ | in 
(; 20 | | 2 +, 
tes 3 % 800 
2 17 28 | 4 48 
b | 32 | e 
. = 6 72 
— — - 12 times 7 34 
5 25 4 <8 107 
r - | 9 18 
> 47. WI | 20 120 
5 times | 8 40 | 1 132 
19 ,45 L214 
- 6 36 
. 
6 times 33 48 
9 54 | 


What is the amount of 3 times 654? 

Anſwer, If you ſet the number 654, 3 times down on 
paper, one above another, the total will be 1962. 

Bat ſuch queſtions are done by this rule of multiplica- 
tion much readier, for being ſet down thus: 5 


RR 6354 Multiplicand 

3 Multiplier. 

xow to know how much 3 times 664 is, begin thus, ſay- 
ing, 5 times 4 is 12, the figure 2 of 12, ſet below the line, 
and bear the 10 of the 12 in mind, as 1; next, 3 times 5 


15, and the 1 bore in mind, makes 16, ſo I et 6 below | 


K2 ; 


_ 


— 


—— — — 


2 — 


1 
| 
e 
? 
. 
' 
i 

| 
f 
F 
| 


place under the 2 in the multiplicand ;z then 3 times 


the line, and bear the ten in mind as one; next! 
ſay, 3 times Gis 18, and 1 bore in mind makes 19, 654 


which I ſet dow n, and the work will ſtand as in the 
margin, | 


How many is 3 times 472 ? Set the gures down —— 
as in the margin; then ſay 3 times 2 is 6, which 472 


7s 21: ſet down 1 under 7, and carry 2, for 2 tens, 
as in addition of one denomination ; then 3 times 1416 
4 is 12, and a is 14, which 1 ſet down, and the 

product is 1416, that is 3 times 472 makes ſo much ; and 
may be proved by addition, by ſetting down 473 three 
times in additional order, and caſting it up, which makes 
the aſſertion good in the ſecond definition, that this rule 
compendioufly performs the office of addition. Likewiſe 


the foregoing examples agree with the firſt definition ; for 


as 3 times 472 makes 1416, fo doth 472 times 3 
fame number. | 


Examples Again, How many ade 742 multiplied 
N in, nn 


742 Multi Heand nn 5 ab 2 is 8, and 4 
4 Multiplier times 4. is 16; band carry 1; and 


— n ämes 7 is 28, and 1 is 29, which 
2908 Product | | let doun; ſo the whoſe produa i 
— ] 5 > 2968, as per example, 
More examples of one fizure in the multiplier, are theſe, 
vis, POS = 3 
Mulriplicand 7420 4444 7468 90704 56789 
Multiplier VVV 8 2 
Product 37100 26664 52276 72 5632 = 


— A. 


"ET III * — * 


In campound wultiplication, | | 


When the multiplier conſiſts of more kgures than ons, 
you mult degia with that Ggure which is in a the plac of 


- 


iſe 
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units of the multiplier, and go thro'the whole multiplicand, 


by multiplying each figure of it firſt by that ſaid unit fl 
gure, and then by the next, to wit, by the figures in the place 


of tens in the multiplier, then with the third, & to the 


laſt; always remembring to place the firſt figure of every 
product or line (for you will ever have as many as you have 


ſignificant figures in the multiplier) I ſay, remember to 
pl ice the figure of every line exaQly and perpendicularly 
under the figure you multiply by, and then add the '4 


veral lines or products together, which ſo collected, gives 


the total * required, as in the examples — | 
viz. 


Frample. | 3 
How many is, or are, 23 times 1426 1 Firſt, 7426 
begin with the unit figure 3 in the multiplier, 23 


ſaying, 3 times 6 is 18, 8 (which I ſet direQly 
under 3, by which 1 multiply) and carry 1, then Frs 
3 times 2 is 6, and 1 is 7, then 3 times 4 is 12, 14852 
2 and carry 1, then 3 times 7 is 21 and 1 is 22,  —— 
And ſo I have done with the firſt figure of the 170798 
multiplier, viz. z- Then I go to the next, that 

is 2, and ſay, twice 6 is 12, 2 and carry 1 (which 2 is pla · 


eed in a direct line under 2 the multiplying figure) then 


twice 2 is 4 and 1 is 5, then twice 4 is 8, and laſtly twice 
7 is 14, which I ſet down, and I add the two products to · 


. gether, ſaying, 8 is 8, &c. &c. and the total is the right 


and proper product or refak of the —— viz. 
170798. | 


327525 275527 
1835728 | EO 19725 
—— roar „„ 1379135 
F ., 
3692745 3 
2637675 | 2482443 
327535 5 
820% sen, 


an — n 


* 
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When eyphers are intermixt with figures in the multi 
plier, then multiply by the figures as above; and when you - 
come to a cypher in the multiplier, then ſet down anethes 
eypher exaQly and perpendicularly under it; then begia 
the multiplicand again with the next figure to the cypher 
in the multiplier, and go through it in the ſame line, pla- 
eing the firſt figure of that product next to the cypher to · 
wards the left hand, but then heed muſt be taken, that 
the next figure or cypher of the next line muſt be ſet down 
one degree farther towards the leſt hand, and not imme- 
diately under the laſt figure ſet down next to the cypher; 
as in the following examples may be fully underſtood. 


24393 1864371717 327586 
402 23604 
48786 31457484 

. 471862260 
* 23593113 . — 
25728742 5 1975343580 


185630613084 | 


When you hove a cypher or cyphers in the multiplier, 

at the beginning towards the right hand; then ſet it or 
them backwards from the place of units towards the right 
hand, when you have multiplied by the figure or 6 
gue annex che *» or cyphers: 


As in theſe examples: 


4762 47962 5 4632 
5 _=—_— 


333349 19184800 3 
e 9264 
12043200 


If Jou hare exphes in the units place, ke, both! in the 


— % ⁵ i 


1 
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multiplieand and multiplier, then negle& the cypbers in 
both, and multiply by the figures. and annex as many cy- 
phers to the total product as is the ſum of the cyphers, 
both in the multiplicand and multiplier, 


4s in theſe examples. 


. 42600 4432300 376400 

» 220 I 2000 | 2400 

n | 852 3 8 846 15056 

" 852 423 7528 

FC — — a — 

; | 2 : 507600000' 903360000 | 
hen you are to multiply by 10, 100, 1000, or 100. 


it is only adding or annezing fo many cyphers to the mul - 
tiplicand, as in the multiplier, that is, either 1, 2. 3. or 
4 cyphers, and the work is done. Example, Suppole I am 
to multiply 375 by the numbers above, if I multiply it by 
10, then I join © to 375, and then it makes, cr the pro- 
duct is, 3750: it by 100, then I annex oo, and it makes 
37 00: if by 1000, I put to it oo, and then it produces 
375000: and laſtly, if by 10000, I then add ooo, and 
then it makes 37 50000. &c. and thus may any number be 
er, multiplied, when the — conſiſts of an unit wth a- 
= ny number of cyphers. 


6. Suppoſe you want to know how: may half-crowns * . 
are in 246. you know that 8 balſ-crowns make a pound, 
wherefore ſet them down thus: 

2460. 
Mee by 5 the balf-crowns i in a pound. 6 


Anſwer 1968 half crowns in all. 


Again, in 1968 half- erowns 1 many pence? 
Multiphy by 30 the popes in half-a-crown, 


Anſwer 59040 pence in 1968 half-crowns. 
And this ſerves to make out, that great denominations 
are * into ſmaller by this rule. 
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| Admit you wanted to know the contents of a large table 
34 — and 4 feet wide, 
Multiply 34 the aged. 
By 4 the breadth, and the 


Anſwer will be 136 ſquare feet for the true contents 
of ſuch a table, 


Multjplieatio of money. 


Multiplication of money (what moſt would bern above 
every thing) hath a great affinity with addition of money, 
the ſame method being taken in carrying one denomina- 
tion to the next, viz. from farthings to pence, from Penee 
to ſhillings, and from ſhillings to pounds, And as in ad- 

dition (and other multiplications) you begin at the right 
and, and proceed towards the left; ſo here you begin 
at the leaſt denomination, which is alſo the right hand. 
ITĨ bis method of aceompting is the moſt apt and expedi- 
- "ous of all others, for ſmaller quantities; and therefore 
- extremely neceſſary in making bills of parcels, &. And 
is beyond all contradiction, as ſure and certain as any * 
33 | 
The — rule, 


_ Is always to multiply the price by the quantity. 
The firſt ſtep is, for quantities from 2 ro 12, and this is 
done by one multiplier, as in the following example : 


Example 1. What muſt [ = for 6 pieces of cloth, ifa one 
col 71. 125. 6d.? . 
: 1 

7 v2 6 
Multiply the price by ..-  '$ 


And th produd is the anſwer, viz, 45 . 5 0 


Here 1 ſay 6 times 6 is 36 pence, which is jolt 36. 1 6 
dowa © in the place of pence, and carry zr. to the place 
of ſhillings, exactly the ſarne a3 in addition of money; then 


find how often one number is contained in another; * 


3 
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6 5mes b 92, nally in 750, or 31. 15s, wherefore I ſet 
down fifteen ia the place of ſhillings, and carry 3 to the 
pounds; then 6 times 7 is 42 and 3 is 457, $0 the whote 
amount of the cloths, at 7“. 125. 6d. per piece, is 457. 2 1 | 
as in the work, and very conciſe, 


Queſtions proper for this Rule, 


Queſtion 1. What is the contents of a ſquare piece of 
ground, whoſe length is 28 perches, and breadth 13 perches? 
Anſwer, 364 ſquare percbes: for multiplying 28 the 


length by 13 the breadth, the product is ſo much. 


| Queſtion 2 There is a ſquare battle, whoſe flank is 
men, and the files 19 deep; what number of men d 
that battle contain? Facit, 893 : ſor multiplying 47 by 9» 
the product is 893. 

Queſtion 3. It any one thing coſt 4 ſhillings, what ſhall 
9 things co ?. Anfwer, 5 : for multiplying 4 by 
9, the produ® is 36. | 

Queſtion 4 If a piece of ane; ermeredendine be worth 
or coſt 19 ſhillings, what ſhall 19 ſuch pieces of money ar 
merchandiz: colt ? Facit 323 ſbillings, which ** to 
16/. 34. 

Queſtzon 5. If a ſoldier or ſervant get or - ſpend 4, ger 
month, what is the wages or charges of 49 ſoldiers or ſer- 


vants for the ſame time? Multiply 49 by 14, the produit 


is 6867. or 344. 6c. for anſwer, 
Queſtion 6. If in a day there are 24 hours, how many 
hours are there in a year, accounting 365 days to conſti - 
tute the year? Facit 8760 hours: to which if you add the 
6 hours over and above 365 days, as there is in a year, 
then it will be 8766 hours, Now, if you multiply this. 
8766 by 60 you have the number of minutes in a year. | 


| Diviſion of whole numbers. | 


1viſion is the ſeparating or parting of any number 
or quanticy given, into any parts aſſigned ; or ta. 


—— - —_ 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
i 
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from any two numbers given to find a third, that ſhall 
conſiſt of ſo many units, as the one of thoſe two given num- 
bers is comprehended or contained in the other. 4 
2. Diviſion hath three parts or numbers remarkable, viz. 
firſt, the dividend ; fecondly, the diviſor ; thirdly, the quo 
tient. The dividend is the number given to be parted or 
ivided. The diviſor is the number given by which the 
dividend is divided; or it is the number which ſheweth 
how many parts the dividend is to be divided into. And 
the quotient is the number produced by the diviſion of the 
two given numbers, the one by the other. 
So 12 being given to be divided by 3, or into three e 
qual parts, the quotient will be 4, for three is contained 


in 12 four times; where 12 is the dividend, and 3 is the 


diviſor, and 4 is the quotient. 85 | 
3. In diviſion ſet down your dividend, and draw a crook- 
ed line at each end of it; and before the line at the left- 


ES 


hand place the diviſor, and behind that oi tu N 


place the figures of the quotient, as in the mar- 


gin; where it is required to divide 12 by 3. 3) 


Firſt, I ſet down 12 the dividend,' and on each 


ſide of it I draw a crooked line, and before that on the 
left hand do 1 place 3 the diviſor. Then do I ſee how 
often 3 is contained in 12; and becauſe I find it 4 times, 


I put 4 behind the'crooked line on the right hand of the 
_ dividend, denoting the quotient. 


4. But if, when the diviſor is a fingle figure, the divi- 
dend confiſteth of two or more places; then, having pla- 
ced them for the work, as is before directed. put a point 


| under the firſt figure on the left hand of the dividend, 


provided it be bigger than, or equal to the diviſor ; burif 
it be leſs than the diviſor, then put a point under the fe- 


cond figure from the left hand of the dividen@: which fl 
gures, as far as the point goeth from the left hand, are to 

| be reckoned by thenoſelves, as if they had no dependence 
vpon the other part of the dividend, and, for diſtinQion's 


ſake, may be called the dividual. Then aſk how often the 


| diviſor i is contained in tbe "——_—_ placing the _— 
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the quotient. Then multiply the diviſor by the figure that 
you placed in the quotient, and ſet the product thereof 
under your dividual. Then draw a line under the pro- 
dv8, and ſubtraR the ſaid produc from the dividual, pla- 
cing the remainder under the ſaid line. Then put a point 
under the next figure in the dividend on the right hand 
of that to which you put the point before, and draw it 
down, placing it on the right hand of the remainder which 
you found by fubtraQion, which remainder, with the ſaid 


figure annexed to it, ſhall he a new dividual. The ſeek | 


again how often the diviſor is contained in this new divi- 
dual, and put the anſwer in the quotient on the right hand 
of the figure which you put there before. Then multi 
ply the diviſor by the laſt figure that you put in the quo. 
tient, and ſubſcribe the product under the dividual, and 
make ſubtraction, and to the remainder draw down the 
next figure from the grand dividend; having firſt put a 
point under it,) and put it on the right hand of the re · 
mainder for a new dividual, as before, &c, 9 
thus till the work is finiſhed. _ 

Obſerve this general rule in all kind of diviſion. 


" Fir, to fock how often the diviſer is contained in the 


diridual. Then having put the anſwer in the quotient, 
multiply the diviſor thereby, and ſubtra& the product from 
the dividual. An example or two will make the rule plain. 
Let it be required to divide 2184 by 6. I diſpoſe the num 
bers given as is before directed, and as you ſee in the mar- 
gin, in order to the work. Then becauſe 6 
the diviſor is more then 2 the firſt figure of ee 
the dividend, I put a point under 1 the ſecond * 
figure; which makes 2: for the dividual. 25 
Then do I aſk how often 6 the diviſor is contained in 21, 
and becauſe I cannot have it more than 3 times 
I put 3 in the quotient, and thereby do I mul- 0 218403 
tiply the diviſor(6) and the product is 18. which 8 
I ſet iu order under the dividual, and ſubtract it — 
therefrom, and the remainder (3) I place in or 3 


der under the line, as you ſee in the margin. 
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Then dd I make a point under the nent 
figure of the dividend, being 8, and draw 6) Yonge * 
tit down, annexing it to the remainder '3; | 
ſo I have 38 for a new divideal, Then do 20" 
Leek how often 6 is contained in 38; and 
becauſe I cannot have it more than 6 times, 38 
L put 6 in the quotient; and thereby do 36 
multiply the 'diviſor (6) and the product — 
(36), I put under the divid ual (48), and * 
tubtract it therefrom, and the remainder | 
| (2) L put, under the line, as you ſee in the margin. 
Then do I put a point under the next (and laſt) gs 
| of the dividend, (being-4}, and draw it 
don to the remainder (2); and putting it 6) 2184 (364 
on the right hand thereof, it maketh 24 i 
for-a new dividual, Then I ſeek how often 18 
| His contained in 24: and the anſwer is 4. 
which I put in the quotient, and multiply 38 
the diviſor (6) thereby, and the produt (24) „ 
I put under the dividual (24), and ſubtract — _4 
it therefrom, and the remainder is o. And 24 
| thus the work is finiſhed ; and I find the quo- . 
tient to be 364 ; nth 6is. contained in 2184 — 
juſt 364 times, or 2184 being divided into 6 (o) 
equal parts. 364 is one of thoſe parts. f 
Again. if it were required to divide 2646 | 
by 7, or into 7 equal parts, the quotient 7) 2646 ($78 
will be found.to be 378; as appeareth by 55 
the operation on the margin, 20 


— — — 
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bo if it were required to divide 946 b ß 
$, the quotient will be found to be 118, 8) 946 (its 

and 2 remaining after diviſion is ended, 


The work appeareth. on the margin, 1 


Bo "ED 
N ö 
66 


5 
ö 


Many times the Aividend cannot be exa&ly divided by | 
de diviſor, but ſomething will remain; as in the laſt ex- 
ample, where 946 was given to be divided by 8, the quo · 
nent was 118, and there remaineth 2 after the divifon is 
ended. Now what is to be done in this caſe with the re- 
- i mainder, the learner ſhall be taught when we come to trent 

of the reducing (or reduction) of fractians. 

And here note, that if, after your diviſion is ended, a- 
ny thing do remain, it muſt be leſs than your diviſor, o- 


therwiſe your work is not rightly performed. 
| Other examples are as follow, 
\ [973464(9493 9)1g738(1558 
8 \ Ws | 
7 
«6 - 
| * 
3g 
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But if the diviſor conſiſteth of more places than one, 
then chooſe fo many figures ſrom the leſt ſide of the divi- 


dend for a dividual, as there are figures in the diviſor, aud 


put a point under the fartheſt figure of that dividual to 
the right hand, and ſeek how often the firſt figure on the 


left fide of the diviſor is contained in the firfi figure on the 


left fide of the dividual, and place the anſwer in the quo- 
tient, and thereby multiply your diviſor, placing your 
produ@ under your dividual, and ſubtract it therefrom, 
placing the remainder below the line. Then put a point 
under the next figure in the dividend, und draw it down 
to the ſaid remainder and annex it on the right fide there- 
of, which makes a new dividual; nad prowed as before; 
till the work is finiſhed. 

And if it ſo happen, that, after you have choſen your 
firſt dividual 25 is before direaed, you find it to be leſs than 
the diviſor; then put a point under the figure more near 


" to the right hand, and ſeek how often the firſt figure on 


the left fide of the diviſor is contained in the two ſirſt᷑ ſi· 


Gores en the left fide of the dividut, and place the an- 


ſwer in the quotient, by which multiply the diviſor, and 
place the produt᷑t thereof in order under the dividual, and 
ſobtra& it thereſrom, and then proceed as before. 
Always remembering, that in all caſes of diviſion, if, 
aſter you have "multiplied your diviſor by the figure fick 
placed in the quotient, the product be greater than the 
dividual, then you muſt eancel chat figure iu the quotient, 


and inſtead thereof, put z figure leſs by an unit, (or due) 


and multiply the diviſor thereby: and if Kill the product 
be greater than the dividual, make the figure in the quo 
tient leſs by an unit. And thus do, until your product be 


leſs than the dividual, 22 


then make ſubtraction, &ec. 
ws if you would divide 9464 by 24, the quotient will 


_ es © & ͥ OT PUREE , . he 


wn „% _ -. 
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be ſound to be 394. I firſt put down the | : $i? | 
giren number, as is before directed in the third 1 
rule. Now, becauſe my diviſor canſiſteth of 24) 9464 
two ſi gures, [therefore pat a point under my 1 * 
ſecond fizure from the left hand of my divi- 72 4 
dend, which is 4: wherefore I ſeek how often —— 
2. The firſt figure en the left ſide of the divifr, 22 
is contained in g (the like firſt j in the dividual) | 
the anſwer is 4 3-which I put in the quotient, and thereby 
wultipty all the diviſor, and find the product to be 96, 
which is greater than the dividual ; _wherefore 1 cancel 
the 4 in the quortent, and, inſtead thereof. I put 3 (an u- 
nit leſs) and by it multiply the diviſor 24, and the pro- 
duct is 52; which I ſubtra& from 94 the dividual, and the 
remainder is 22. Then do E make a point under the next 
figure 6 in the dividend, and draw it down, ang -place it 
on the right fide. of the reaatader' 22, and it wales 226 
for anew dividual. Now, becauſe the dividual 226 conbiteth 
of a figure more than the diviſor, there - 
ſore E ſe:k how often 2 (the firſt figure 24) . (39 


of the diviſor) is contained in 22, the two. ED 

firſt of the dividual : I lay times: where- 72 

fore I put 910 the quotient, and thereby — | 

multiply the divifor 24; the product (216) ' 

L place under the dividual 226, and ſub- 216 

tract from it, and there remaineth 10. "— 
"Then J go on, and make a point un- 3 10 


der the next and laſt figure () in the dĩ · 

viend, and draw it down to the remainder 10, 30 it 
makes 104 for a new dividual; which is alſo a figure more 
than the diviſor ; and therefore I ſock Joy * con 
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tained in 10: [ anſwer 5 times, But 17 942 
multiplying my diviſor by 3. the product 24) 94641594 
is 120: which is greater' than the divi- — * 


multiply it by the diviſor, and the pro; ?!!! 
duct is 96, which being placed under, 226 
and ſubtracted from the dividual, there 216 
remaineth 8, And thus the Whole work —— 
of diviſion is finiſhedz and I find, that hog 
9464 being divided by 24, or into 24 @ * 
qual parts, is found to be 394, as wo: | 
ſaid before, and the remainder is 8; (@ - 
7 ſee the work in the margin. 
Another example may be this. ae cds de e 
ide quotient of 1183653 divided by 385. FRG diſpoſe 
of the numbers in order to their di- 


325) 18655 (3 
firſt figures of the dividend, is leſs than 


the diviſor 385, 1 therefore make a a2 | 1155 "IR 
point under the fourth figure, which is I: - oe, 
3, and ſee how oſten 3 (the ban wo. . 


of the diviſor) is contained in 11: the 


anſwer is 3, which I put io the quotient, and 4 
multiply the divifor 385, and the product is 1155, which 
I ſubtract from the dividuai 1183, and there remains 28. 
Then, as before, draw down the next figure, which is 6; 
and place it before the remainder 28: ſo have 1 * wt 1 
new dividual; and becauſe it hath 

no more- Ggures than the diviſor, 1 365 Niem 65 
ſeek how often 3 (the firſt figure in 3 


the diviſor) is contained in 2 (the ficſt 1153 
Ggure of the dividual) and the an- — 
ſwer is o; for a greater number can- — 


not de contained i in a leſſer; where- 

fore I put o in the quotient: and thereby (acocebing to 
| the 5th rule) 1 ſbould multiply the divifor; but if 1 do, 
the product will be o: and o ſubtracted from the dividual 
286, the remainder is the lame, Wheretore I draw down 


EIS 


0, 2. Fe - 
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the next figure (5) from the divi- 


385) 118g6g3 (397 
miinder 296: fo have 2865 fora | 


new dividoa] ; and becauſe i it con- | 155 IS 
acre thas the Wide 1 b how 2865 | 
often 3 (the firſt figure of the divi- 2695 

for), is contained ia 28. (the two firſt — 

of the dividual) and 1 ſay there is RY * 


9 times three in 28 ; but multiply» - 
ing the whole diviſor (385) thereby, I * the enddaddes 
be 3465. which is greater the dividual 2865; where · 


fore | chuſe 8. which is leſs by an unit than ; and there- 


by I multiply the diviſor 285, and the product is 3080, 
which is Rill greater than the ſaid dividual: wheretore I 
chuſe another number yet an unit leſs, viz. 5. and hav- 
ing multiplied my diviſor thereby, the product is 2695: 

which is leſs than the dividual 2855, wherefore I put 7 
i the quotient, and ſubtrad 2695. 


| from the dividual 2865,.and there- 365 rdobs2 (3074 


remains 170. Then 1 draw down 


the laſt figure (3) in the dividend;.. | bg -» 
and place it betore the ſaid remain» — 
der 170, and it makes 1703 for a 2865 
new dividual, Phen (for the rea» | 269 5 
ſan above-ſaid) V ſeek how often 3, - — 
is contained in 172 the anſwer is _ Jas 
5, by multiplyiog the diviſor-there> 1540 
by, the product is 2925 greater than 
the disidual, wherefore l. ſay it will: | 06% 


dear 4, an unit leſs, and by ĩt I mul - 

tip y the diviſor 385, and the product is 1546, which ö is 
leſs than the 'dividual; and therefore: I put . ia the quo - 
tient, and ſubtract the ſaid · produd from the dividual, and 
there remaineth 163. And thus the work is finiſhed : and 
L find that 1183653. being divided by 385, cr ito 385 e- 
qual ſhares or parts, the ö s> 
3074, and beſides there is 163 remaining. : 

7 
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And thus the learner being well verſed in the method 
of the foregoing examples, may be ſufficiently qualified 
for the diviſion of any greater fam or number, into as 
many parts as he pleaſeth, that is, he may underſtand the 
method of dividing by a diviſor that conſiſteth of 4, 5, 
or 6. or any greater number of places, the method being 
the R | 


| Other examples in diviſion. 

279800 8356847g0(29860 | | 196974)694986618(2415 
$5972 ** 2 
„„ 812380 
251874 -. 09000 
240907 En 208841 
223358 „ 
170199 724678 ĩẽñÜ 

167916 589 22 

Remains 22830 | Remains 135556 


80 if yew Guide 47386473 by 58736, you will Sad the 
un — a 
is ended. c 
Ia like manner, if you would divide — 
483064, the quotient will be 7963. and the —— 
ter diviſion will be 10057 2+ 4 
When the diviſor is 3. 4. 5, 6, — th 


is a fure and eaſy way of p.rforming the work truly, by 
making a table of the diviſor, which may be done by a& 


Aion, or multiplying the diviſor by 2, 3,.4, e. 


| Admit you are to divide 987654321 by 123496. 


| 123456)997 64432 1(8c00 
- $87648* * 


— 


{ 
( 
Y' 
| 
{ 
] 
t 
b 
P 
a 
U 
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- (Here having noted the number of figuces in the divitor, | 
wd dere ini, | waks «poine de th cd g. 
o place of ths diutdant, Ss. | | 
1 123456 ; 
2 246912 This table is wade br doubling the fir 
line, which is 246912, which added to the 
3 370368 firſt or uppermolt line, gives the third line, 
370368, which alſo added to the ſaid firſt line 
4 493824 makes 493824 for the fourth line or product. 
and ſo ot the reſt, ſtill remembring to add 
5 617280 the ſubſequent line or produc to the firſt or 
uppermett line, till you come to the laſt 
6 740736 line of g times, which is 1111104. The truth 
of which may be proved by multipl; ing the 
7 864192 firſt or upper line by 2, 3, 4, 5, &c. and if 
——— you commit an error by addiuon it may be 
8 987648 fouad out, 6 5 


— — — 


9 1111104 
| The fe of the dd tables 


When pon have pointed out your nnmber- of places in | 
the dividend, caſt your eye on the table, and at the firſt 
view you may know how many times you can take, as in 

dis example, 7 times is too little, and g times too much, 
2 wherefice I fer down 8 in the quotient, and then multi- 
ply anb«favtrac, and the remainder. is 6, to which 1 
bring down 3, and put o in the quotient, then to the 64, 
I bring-down 2, and place another © in the quotient, 
then to 63a 1 bring down 1, tbe laſt figure inthe dividend, 
but ({l] ir will not bear any time or times, wherefore 1 
pot another © in the quotient, and fo the work is done, 
and the quotient is 8000, and the remainde hs as in 
the work, 


| Abbreviations, 
(iſt.) If there are any cyphers on the right IE =: 
your diviſor, 298898 many cyphers, or figures, 


156. Aran re. 
onche right hand of your dividend, det remember . 
deing chem down (if 9393259 991 
Example. — 
21100)8645 1291411 Bo 
« Bong 
. 
21 
38 
21 


n 2dly. J By the foregoing rote you may obſerve, that to 
divide by 10, 100, 1000, &c. is only to cut ſo many figures 
from the righü band of the dividend, as there are — 
— — 

Fxample. 


 __14000)4368217 35( Dy T7 

5 $0 the quotient i is 43682, the remainder 1. 51 

(3 Aly.) When your disiſor is 12, or conſiſis only « of one 

ſiagle figure, or can be reduced to one by cutting off ey 

phers from its right hand, hag * _ 
farmed =» 


GRE | | 

base a line under the dividend, fer PR ** i 
feſt figure, how often the diviſor is N in it: What 
remains imagine placed before the next figure, and con- 
ider ing how often your diviſor is contained in the ſum k 
makes, fer down the number underneath, as before, and 
ſo procred through all the figures, ſetting-down what re- 
waits ar laſt in the place where E 

| Examples. 

CELLS 22)83675( wk 7409)s Subs 
2ͤĩ TRE 80 hy 
ue are to divide ſeveral numbers by one common 
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| diviſor (as in the calculating of tables, &c.) that you may 

| know exactly at. once how often your diviſor will go, in 

ſome convenient corner make à table of your diviſor, by 

_ multiplying it ſeverally by all the x nine digits, thus, * 

poſe 562 your diviſor: 

562 | 1 

1124 | 2 

1686] 3 

2248 | 4 

281015 

3372] 6 

3934} 7 

TTY. 


| Proofs of divifion, | 
| | (1&.) Multiplication and divifion mutwally prore ack 
other: for as if you divide the product of a multiplication 
by the multiplier, the quotient will be the multiplicand : 
ſo if you multiply the quotient of a diviſion by the divie 
for (taking in the. ee ANI as de the di- | 
(aw > dnccher grant of digen i is, by adding W 
ther thoſe lines in the following example, marked with 


aſteriſms (being the particular products of the diviſor, 


multiplied ſeverally by each figure in the quotient, toge- 
ther with the remainder of the diviſior) the totalof which, 
if f right, will be the dividend. | 

* (34ly.) Diviſion may alſo be proved 2s moliplicarion, 
by a croſs, thus; caiting out the nines from the diviſor, 
and qudtient, place the remainders on its right and left 
fides, chen multiplying the two figures ſo placed together, | 
and caſting the nines from the product, and what's left do 
the remainder of the diviſion, and ſtill caſting ont the 
vines, let the overplus be placed at the top z then alſo caſt. 
ing the nines from the dividend, ſet down the figure te- 
maining at the bottom, which if it agrees with that ax 


the top, . ern: 
in the following. 
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Example. - 
736863256 1292. 
GR: 736 
1272 7032 
736 3516 
i — 8204 
* 5365 | 
5152* 862592 8 & 
3 — 664 Remainder 
39 Proof 2133 —— 5 
| 1472“ , 863256 1ſt Proof 
664* 


| 863256 2d Proof, 


KEDS ETD: 


to another; and likewiſe to abridge fractions to the low- 
eſt terms; all which it doth ſo preciſely, that the firſt 


proportion remaineth without the leaſt jot of error or 
wrong committed 2 ſe that it belongeth as well to fracti - 


ous as integers; of which in its proper place. Reductioſ 


4s generally performed either by multiplication or diviſi- 


on. From whence- we may gather, that, 
2. Reduction is either Ceſcendiog or aſcending. - 


. RedvRtion deſcending is, when it is required to re · 


duce a ſum or number, of a greater denomination into a 
leſſer, which number, wheo it is ſo reduced, ſhall be equal 
in value to the number firſt given in the great denomi- 
nation: as if it were required to know how many ſhil- 
linge, pence, or fartbings, are equal in value to an bun- 
d pounds ? or, how many ounces are contained in 45 

kundrcd weight? or, how many days, hours, os miautes; 


7. R EduQion is that which brings together two or more, 
6 numbers of different denominations into one de- 
nomination; or it ſerveth to change or alter numbers, 
mqney, weight, meaſure or time, from one denomination | 
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there are in 240 years? & And this kind of reduction 
is generally performed by multiplication, - 8 
4. Reduction aſcending is, when it is required to reduce 
or bring a ſum or number of a ſmaller dehomination in · 
to a greater, which ſhall be equivalent to the given num - 
ber; as ſuppoſe it were required to. find how many pence, | 
ſhilfings or pounds, are equal in value to 43785 farthings? 
or how many hundreds are equal to, or in, 3758 pounds, 
cc. As this kind of reduQion. * . * 
diviſion. 

5. When any film or number is given to be reduced in- 
to another denomination, you are to confider whether it 
ought to be reſolved by the rule deſcending or aſcending, 
viz. by multiplying, or diviſion, . If it be tobe performed 
by multiplication, conſider how many parts of the deno- 
mination into which you would reduce it, 'are contained 
in an unit or integer of the number given, and multiply 
the ſaid given number thereby, and the product thereof 
will be the anſwer to the queſtion. As if the - 
queſlion were, In 38 pounds how many ſhillings? 386 
Here I confider, that in one pound zre 20 ſkillings, . 
and that the number of ſhillings in 38 pounds, will — 
be 20 times 38 wherefore L multiply 38/. by 20, _ 76. 
and the produt R Bia 
contained in 38“. as in the margin. 

But when there is a deqomination or denominations be 
tween the number given and the number required,” you WW 
uni, eren 1 


 _ into pounds, Here I conſider that 20 


la reduction deſcending and aſcending, 
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than that, &c. until you have brought 132 pounds 
tit iata the denomination required. As 20” -- 
for example; let it be demanded, ij! © 
132 pounds bow many farthings ? Firſt, 2640 ſhillings 
I multiply 124 (the number of pounds 20-7 
given) by 20 to bring it into thillings, — 

and it makes 2640 ſhillings. Then «4280 

do I multiply the fhillings 2640 by 12 2640 

| to bring them into pence, and it pro- —— _ 

| Cuceth 31680, and ſo many in pence are 31680 — 
contained in 2640 ſhillings, or 132 4 

5 pounds. Then do I multiply the pence, | 
vis. $1680, by 4, to bring them into 146720 farthings 
_ farthings, (becauſe 4 farthings is a pen- 


By) and I find the product thereof to be 126720, = 


many ſarthings are equal . 
Vork is manifeſt in the margin. 


6 And if the aumber propounded to'be reduced is to 


de divided, or wrought by the rule aſcending, confidet 
bes many of the given numbers are equal to an nnit or 
integer im that denomination to which you would reduce 
Your gives number, and make that your diviſor, and the 
Swen number your dividend; and the | 
quotient thence ariſing will de the —  C£-: 


ber ſnglittorteqtired. Asforexample : 210)264;0(133 | 


let it be required do reduce 2640 ſhillings 


ſhillings are equal to one pound; where- 

fore I divide 2640, the given number, by 
20, and the quotient is 132, and ſo many 
pounds are contained in 2640 ſhillings. 


the learner is adviſed to take particular — 
notice of the tables delivered in the for ) 

mer part of this book, where be may be 

informed what multipliers or diviſors to make uſe of in 


the ** number to an other denomination 


TT] >> 1 4 2 
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whatſoever, efpeciatly Engliſh monies, weights, meafures, 
time and motion. Bot in this place it is not convenient 
to meddle with foreign coins, - weights, or meaſures. 

But if in reduction aſcending it happen that there is: 4 
denomination, or denominations between the number giv. 
en and the number required, then you may*reduce your 
number given into the next ſuperior denomination, and 
when it is ſo reduced, bring it into the next above that, 
and ſo on, until you have brought it into the mg: 
tion required. As for example: | 

Let it be demanded, In 126710 farthings dia may | 


pounds? Firſt I divide my given” number, being far- 
ihings, by . to bring them into pence, becauſe 4 far- 
things make one penny; and there are 31680 pence. 

Then I divide 3 1680 pence by 12, and the quotient giv- 


eth 2640 ſhilliggs. And then 1 divide 2640 fhillings by 


20, and the quotient giveth 1321. which are equal in value 
to 126720 3 See the work. 


e LE Tr 
4126720. ;- (33000; _ Jv {os * 
12 24 220 5 2 ho IR ja 
i * 48 4. 

24 48 4 
32 0 4. 
32 
3 
@) 


7, When the —— Re be tednted cenfifierh of 6 
divers denominations, as pounds, ſhiflings, pence and far- 
things, or of hundreds, quarters, pounds and onaces, &. 
then you are to reduce the higheſt, or greateſt denomina- 
tion itito the next inferior, and add thereunto the num · 
ber ſtanding in that denomination, which your greazeſt or 4 
higheſt number is redured w. Then: reduce that fam _ 


into „ 8 — the 


—_—_ CET 
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number ſtanding ia that denomination, Do ſo until yon 
have brought the number given in- 


to the denomination propoſed, As E „ 4 
if it were required to reduce 48/. 137. 48 13 10 
rod. into pence: firſt I bring 480. 20 8 
into ſhillings, by multiplying it by — 
20, and the product is 960 ſhillings ; 900 ſhillings 


to which I add the 13 thillings, and Add 13 


they make 973. Then 1 multiply F 
973 by 12, to bring the ſhillings in- Sum 973 ſhillings 
to pence, and they make 11676; to 12 
which I add the 10 pence, and they 3 
make 11676 pence for the anſwer, 1946 

see the work done. 973 
| ' 41676 pence 
Add 10 
Sum 11686 pence 


if in reduction aſcending, after diviſion is ended, a- 


ny thing remain, ſuch remainder is of the ſame denomi- 


nation with the dividend, 

Example. In 4783 farthings, I demand how many 
pounds? View the tollowing operation. 

Firſt, I divide the ; | 
given number of far · #2} - - 20} 
things, viz. 4783, 404783 (1196 (919 (4 pound: 
by 4, to bring them 4.., 107 8 


into pence, and the — — — 
quotient is 1195 7 115 19 ſhillings 
pence, and there re- 4 108 | 


maineth 3 after the — | —_ 

work: of diviſion is 38 Rem, 7 pence 
ended, which is 3 36 5 | | 
farthings. . . NE] 3 


1195 pence, the ſaid 20 


quotient, bx 12, to V ge 
reduce them into z farthings remains. 


4 1 


Il 


1 
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ſbillings, and the quotient is 99 «te and there i is a 
remainder of 7, which is 7 pence. 

And then divide 99 ſhillings (the laſt [ quotient) by 20, 
or bring it into pounds, and the quotient is 4/. and there 
remaineth 19 ſhillings; ſo that I conclude that in 4783 (the 
propoled number of farthings) there is 4. * os 3775. 


More examples i in the reduction ol coin. 


Queſt. In 4387. how many ſhil- 438 pounds | 
lings? PFacit 8760 ſhillings; for =: 
multiplying 438 by 20, the product — 


amounteth to ſo much, See the Facit 8760 ſhillings 
work. Oe oft do, 


— 


— 


| Queſt, In 467. how many 


pence ? Firſt multiply the given 467 pounds 
number of pounds (467) by 20 to 00 
bring it into ſhillings; and it 
makes 9340 ſhillings, then multi- 9340 dung 
ply the ſhillings by 12, and it pro · 1a 
duceth 112080 pence, thus; 2 o—_ 
934 
ret 112080 pence - 
Or it may be reſolved thus, viz. 467 pounds 
raultiply the given number of pounds ö 
(476) by (240) the number of pence — 
in a pound, and the product is the - 1868 
ſame, viz. 112080 pence, as by the ” a 
operation — WD 


Os Facit 112080 
yy 8 
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Queſt. In $6727. how many far- 5673 pounds 
things? Firſt multiply the given ä 
num ber by 20, to bring it into ſhil- — 
lings, and it produceth 113400 113460 ſhillings 
ſhillings, then multiply that pro- : 12 , 
duct by 12, to bring it into pence, — — 
and it produceth 1361520 pence, 22692 
then, laſtly, multiply the pence 11336 
by 4. and it produceth $446080 — | 
farthings. See the operation, 1361520, 
@-: 
Facit 5446080 far, 


Or the queſtion eight have been thus reſolved, viz. 
| Multiply 5673 (the given number of pounds) by 360 (the 
number of farthings in'a pound) and it produceth the 


ſame effect; as you ſee by the work. 
5673 pounds £ 20 fillings 
| 960 : 8 
34038 240 pence 
31057 4 
Facit 5446080 farthings - - 960 farthings 


Otherwiſe thus: Firſt bring the given number 5673/. 
into ſhillings, and multiply the ſhillings by 48, the num- 
ber of farthiags in a . g 
by lixewife produced, viz. 


FE Aa | 12 pence 
— | 48 farthing 3 
: 48 3 | - C2 bs mY 
90768 
45384 


Facit 5446080 farthings _ KY | 
I beſe various ways of operation are expreſſed to inform 
the judgment of the learner with the reaſon of the rule. 


More ways may « Dis, but theſe are en even for: 
the meaneſt capacities. * 


| „ & gre, 
Queſt. In 4587 165 5 rr. 458 16 7 3 
how nany f farthinzs? To re- po | 
ſolve this queſtion, conſider the —— 
ſev-nt. rule and work as you 9160 
are there directed, and you ſees Add 16 ſhillings 
find tte for-ſai-l given aumber — 5 
to amount to 440479 facing, Sum 1796 (hillings 
vir. 7 mil 
18352 
Laa 
. 110112 


9 9 pence 


Zum 110119 pence 


4 ' 
449479 
Add 2 fartbings 
3 Sum 440479 farthiogs | 
This laſt queſtion, or any other 3 gre. | 
of this kind, via. where the num 468 16 5. 3. 
ber given to be reduced eonſiſtech 20 , 
of ſeveral denominations, may be— . 
much more conciſely reſolved 9176 ſhillings 
this way, viz. When you multi- 12 


ply the pounds by 20, to bring: 
them into ſhillings, to the product 18359 

of the firſt figure add the figure 9176 
ſtanding in the place of units in 

the denomination of ſhillings: but 110119 pence 
becauſe the firſt figure in the mul- 1 
tiplier-is o, I ſay, o times 6 is no» 
thing, but Gis 6, which I put down Facit 440479 frtings 
M 3 
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for the firſt figure in the produtt. Then becauſe the mul. 
tiplier is ©, 1 go no further with it, for if I houls, the 
whole predu@ would be ©; but proceed. And when 
I come to multiply by the fecand figure in the moltipli. - 
er, to the product of it I add the figure landing in the 
place of tens in the denomination of ſhillings, which is r; 
ſaying 2 times 8 is 16, nd (the ſaid figure) 17 Then 
I ſet down 7, and carry the unit to the product of the next 
figure, as has been directed before. So that now you may 
| have the whole product and ſum of ſhillings at one ope - 
ration, which is the ſame as before. And when you mul - 
tiply the ſhillings by 12, to bring them into pence, after 
the ſame manner, add to the product the number ſanding 
in the denomination of pence; and ſo when you multiply 
the pence by 4, to bring them into farthings, add to the 
product the number ſtanding under the denomination of 
farckings. See the laſt queſtion thus wrought on the 


__— * Page. 
Redudion of Troy welaht. 


We come now to give the learner ſome examples in 
Troy weight, wherein we ſhall be brief, having given ſo 
large a ſtate of reduction in the former examples of coin. 
And now the learner muſt be mindſul of the table of Trey 
* delivered i in additĩon. 


Queſt, In 48206 702, 139. 2127 how many grains? 


Multiply by 12, by 20, and by 24, taking i in the figures 
Randing in the ſeveral denominations, according to the 


directions given formerly, and you will find the produd 


to be 2780013 grains, which is the number required, or 
anſwer to the — 3 See the work as fol- 


IN we, 
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3791 ounces 
20 


5 | wo penny x weight | 


— 


YA 


| x5 Facit 2 e grains. 
Oel. In 2780013 grains, L demand how many lb: os. 
pw. gr.. 
| This is but the foregoing queſtion 3 and is re- 
ſolved by dividing by 24, by 20, and by 12, and the an- 
* is q820. 7oZ. 13% . 21gr. | 
_ G I pr 


24)2780013 | (1 158313 (5391 ( 
24% 8 5 - oY — | 
38 15 99 
24 Ig. 96 
14a 18 3 
no = he 
-200 3 Remains 7 ounces 

192 * 2 > „ : 0 
_ Remains 13 penny weight | 
93 II. ez. pw. oz. 


72 Facit 482 7 13 21 


Remains 21 grains 


% 
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Reduction of avoirdupois weight. 
In reducing of avoirdupois weight, the learner muſt 


have recourſe to the table of e weight del wer- 
gd befor ©, : 


C. gre. 5. 

Queſt. In 470. 12. 2016, 15 many oun- 47 1 20 
ces? Multiply by 4. by 28, and by 16, and 4 = 

the laſt product will be the anſwer, viz, 

84992 ounces. . | | 189 

3 28 


1512 
380 


5312 
20. 


- 5312 


racit 84992 ounces | 


Queſt. In 84992 ounces, T 3 bow many C. qr, 


Ib. and oz ® 

This is the foregoing queſtion inverted, and will be re- 
ſolved if you divide by 16, by 28, and by 4, and the an- 
ſweris 47 C. 19r. 2015. * 28 * number in the 
foregoing queſtion, | | 


28) 3 4 Ib oz, 


882 28 - 16 3 | 


V 
48 224 3 
„ 1 qr. 
16 ad 252 = „ 
32 z 20 pounds 
32 | 


32872 > 


co «a = -  @A& 
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| Redudtion of liquid meaſure, 


Quelt. In 45 tuns of wine, how many gallons ? Mul- 


riply by 4 and 64, the — * . 
anſwer, 


_ Queſt, In 0 
lons, I demand how many hogſheads? 

Firſt, find how many gallona are in the. 34 rundlets,. 
which you may do if you multiply 34 by 18, the contents 
of a rundlet, and the product is 612 galloùs, which you: 
may reduce into hogſheads, if you divide them by 6 
TT GA. Sea 


the work. 


N 

10 
* 1 
* 


„ 


5867 | 


 Facit g hogſheads ſheads 45 Ballons 


2 ARITHMETHC. 
Queſt. In 12 tuns, how. * en of 14 Ballons 
per rundlet ? 1 | 


Reduce your tuns into ail and divide them by 14 
the gallons in a rundlet, and the quotient, 2 16, is your 
anſwer, See the work. 


* he * 


13 3024 (216 rundlets. 


22 
14 
—— 4 


8 

bs. Facit 216 rundlets., 
(6) 

" Redudtion of was meaſure. 


Queſt. 1 demand how many furlongs, poles, inches, FE 
barley eorns will reach from 5 by York, i it being a5. 
counted 1 12 * 


ART Tunic. 
151 miies 
8 furlongs in a mile 


- 1208 furlongs 


— — — 


40 poles in a furlong 


483 20 poles 
11 half yards in a pole 


4832 
4632 


531520 half yards | 
18 inches in a a half e 


423216 
33152 


9567360 inches 
3 „ — 


—— 


28702080 Anſwer. 


Queſt, The e of the earth (as all other 
circles are) is divided into 360 degrees, and each degree 
into 60 minutes, which, upon the ſuperficies of the earth, 
are equal to 60 miles; now I demand how many miles, 


: furlongs. perches, yards, feet, and barley * will reach 
_ round the globe of the * IM 


irg TIC. | 
360 degrees | 
| N crates ggd 
| ao miles about the execk | 
| 8 furlongs ina mile 


— _—_— — 


172800 furlongs about the earth 
40 perches i in a furlong 


— — 


5912000 poles or perches about the earth 
11 halfyardsin a perch _. 


6912 
6912 
— — 
2) e half yards about the earth. 


o_ 


| "114043000 feet about te earth | 
12 inches in a foot 


on 1368476000 inches den the earth 
ao od: P 


Facit 410572000) becky won : 


Aud ſo many will reach round the 3 hy 3 be- 
ing 21600 miles. So that if any perſon were ta go round 
and go 15 miles every day, he would go the whole cir- 
cumference in 1440 days, which is 3 years 11 1 months and 
| "5 . 
| Redudion of time. 

Queſt: In 28 years, 24 weeks, 4 days, 16 houry, 30 mi- 

Butes, how many minutes? | 


ARITHMETEG, 745 
Tearr, weeks, dar, burn minztts, 
Zz weeks ina year, ,- Dees. 
. 60 e 
142 
1480 weeks, 
10364 days: e 
2% 1 Goes: 55 
| 20729 =o ri! | ; 8 


* 10 
1 1 
®. - * 1 1 Ls 4 als ls ay i - % 
248762 hours, | 
— 60 5 , £ % * * * 5 a LA „ 
5 32 PAY : 7 * 47 ” $ # 9 ? 1 : 
* wu . . 


1492 5150 minutds. 


1 . 


Note, 'That in reſolving the lak queſtion after the me - 
mod expreſſed, there are loſt.in every year 30 hours; for 
the year conſiſteth of 365 days and fix hours; but by mul- 
tiplying the year by. ge weeks, which is 364 days, you loſe 
one day and 6 hours every year, Wherefore, to fiad an 
exadt anſwer, bring the odd weeks, days and hours, into 
hours, and then multiply the year by the number of hours 
in a year, viz. 8766, and to the product add the hows cn 


tained in the odd time, and you have the etact time in 


hours; which bring into minutes, as before. See the laſt, 
quelion fbus reſolved, ot fu, 


- x F. 


\ = 4 
k . 0 — * 4 - * * . * 4 
7 4 - 4 p 4 F 2 2 * - - - yi . 49. A 0 4 * 2 4a? 9 4 - 4 
„ - * * - 4 a 
} : 1 - 
ke * 3 4 
9 


$ Sn | The Got Kale, ble of The me. 


246 AKnnrfimMEtiC. 

. 8 Days, Voars, Weeks, days, hours 
FL. en 
8766 | $2510 1-4 © " - 

172 : 1466 | 172 4 
172 3 24 | 
197 "Tm 3 

228 35766 hours in a year. 694 
— 5 5 Gs © 
249592 hours — 

bo ©; 
— | 1 —— — 


14975520 minutes in 28 years, and 4844 hours. 


So you ſee, that, according to the wethod firſt uſed to 
reſolve this queſtion, the hours contained in the given time, 
are 248752, but according to the laſt, beſt, or trueſt me- 
thod, they are 249592, which exceeds the former by 849 
hours. 

But for moſt occaſions dene to multiply 
the given years by 365, and to the produd add the days 
in the odd time, if there be any, and then there will be 


only a loſs of 5 hours in every year, which may be ſuppli- 
ed'by taking u Totirth part of the given years, and adding 
© foirtie irn 20⁴ you hare your defire. 


— to Mn pur of the wa 
thematics, © --- + etch | 
Ic is Uo called the rule Kae, vectuſe there * 
ways thirte- numbers given to find out a fourch'; and it i 
properly called the rule of proportion, becauſe the fieft nua 
F as the third does 
to the fourth. 
Tbe defiga of this rule is, to ſhew how to find a fourth 
proportional number, by having three given numbers, 
which is deducible from the ſixteenth propoſition of the 
fixth book of Euclid's elements. 


ba 


- The Roſe i bs, Ee”) - 


Multiply the na third as e and 
divide the product by the firſt ann mber, and the quotient 
thence arifing i is the fourth number ſought 2 

Divide the ſecond number by the fieit, and multiply the 
quotient, by the third, zud the product i is the number re- 
quired: for the fourth number contains the third To of - 
ten as the ſecond contains the folk, And this i is called di- 
rect proportion. | 

All queſtions in this rule of three coal of three num 
bers, whereof two are always of one kind or 2 
| 


If, Fgive wor. for 5 * ſhall give for 15 yards: 
at that rate? 


| Now two of theſe are-ofithefamne kind, that is ſhe hm 
bers 5 and 15. which are boch yards, which place thus. 
The number concerning which the queſtion: is aſked, mult 
be in the third, plact. 3 

Now in, this queſtion the 15 yurds f is the 1 ot 
the price of which the queſtion requires the value. * 
it tderefore in.the | third place. 

Then ſeek cut rhe other number of the * kind or 
denomination, whioh muſt be, yards alſo, which in this 
queition is 3; ſet this in the firſt place, and then the o- 
ther number, that is »0s. will conſequently claim the. ſe- 
cond place, and the anſwer to the queſtion will: be always 
of the ſame denomination with it, which here is os 
lings. 

New the queſtion ſtated accerding to the: foregoing 
le ſands thus, 

It 5 yards coſt 107. <omy . 
hy. 


5 go( 30s. Aubver, | f 
„ IE 
W 


«a. 


us  A&ARETHMETHIC 


is the intereſi of 75. for the ſame time? 


Multiply the ſecond number e 1 | 
the product by the firſt. 


Note, That the three numbers are 3, 10, 13. 
Proof of the laſt queſtion. 


ſor 307. 


If 15 yards colt 30s. what will 5 yards colt ? 
5 


1 


— 


W bat is 3 75 pounds at the yace ic of ©, pe 
cent, per annum? 


The numbers will be ated thus: 
| L. P, ; EY E. | K LW. 
100 8334 78 


In this example there are two numbers that are prinei. 
pal maney, and one that is intereſt, thereſore the intereſt 
(according to the rule) muſt ſtand in. the middle os ſecond 
place, the principal on which the intereſt dependeth, viz. 
700“. (8 being the intereſt thereof) mult land ia the firſt 
place towards the left hang, and the other principal on 
which the fourth number (which is the number ſought 
for) dependeth, muſt poſſeſs the fir ſt place toward the 
right hand, 

By theſe rules foregoing, you may with eaſe and cer- 
tainty perform any operation in direct proportion, and for 
your further intormation take the examples following. 


Example . If the intereſt of mo for one year be 84, what 


L. P. = L. P. 
100 8 75 


* 8 
* + S F 


| uoo) oO a Apſwes. " 


F SRITHMET HC. 10 
„ace. il 32 unden of ha coll 90. 2 
4 rundlers olf at that rate? | 
Run. T. TY | 
r 
320384072. Anf. 
© Remains | 
Example. If 12 bags of | cotton wool con 1481. what will | 


x7 bags colt ? 
. 1. 1 
12 184 17 


1288 l. 6. . 
184 260 13 4 Anſwer, 


| 95 dee 


| 

& | 

4 „ 

i 9 8 pounds remain 
20 ſhillings multiply 


12)466(13 ſhillings 


pe „„ 49. 
” 4 ſhillings remain 
| 12 pence multiply 


220450 * 
— remains 
Note, Thar i in the laſt example, when ariy thing remains 


thay is reducible to a lower 3 after it is fo 
; N 3 : 


— 


150. VO ARITHMETIC. 

8 it man be divided contiovally by the ef num: 

r. 

Caſe.) When an of the three numbers baype 
to be of divers 3 | given 
Rule. You may reduce them into the loweſt an 

nation. And if your firſt number require to be reduced, 
your third muſt be reduced likewiſe into the ſame deno- 
mination as the firſt: for the firſt and third numbers be- 


fore you begin your operation muſt be always of one name 
or denomination. 


Example. If 17 8 r colt 
Vill 5 of theſe hogſheads be wand > 2 val wag 
 Hhds. l.  s. hhds,' 
ky $20. 12 $ 
-, oF 


— 


6412 ſhillio 57 
a | 210)... 5. +. & * 
gere (94 5 10 28 


15 thillings remain 
" © 12 pence in — 1 
30 
25 


1 77) 180010 pence | 
ro pence remain = 
= 3 fartkings 14 3 * 


e ſacthiogs | ; 
6 „ remain io hs divid- 
ed by 17. 


ARITHMET-c. Ft 

Note, That when you have multiplied the ſecond and 
third numbers together, and divided the product by the 
firſt, the quotient is of the ſame denomination as the ſe- 


cond number is, after you have reduced it (as in the laſt | 
example) into its loweſt denomination given. 


Example. If 4 C. rqr. 24lb, of ſugar coſt 14, what | 


1 will 180. coſt } 
4 CW 7: 1M ©, 
e 473 e 10 '3 | 1 
4 | r ; - 
t 42 ; « : N 18 * 5 ; 
. 18 


bol of ag 2016 Wo fa ar 
l 8 — Fong | 


8066 
2016 | 


eee 6 8 11 278 


3 
- 224 pounds remain ue TIC EA 
20. ſhillings in rl. J uleiply 


Slco)aα¹⁰⁰ν ſhillings 


— 


. 413080 ſhillings rem. wu 
0 12 pence in 18. þ multiply 


A g60 
450 


| $100)57 160 


<4: 


* ARITHME TIC 


1 nn n 1 28 


— — 


 $190)10149(2 ars 


40 farthings n to de e 
| | dy 500i 
Note further, Thet what archings remain, to be di- 
vided by the common diviſor (as in the laſt example} be- 
cauſe you can reduce them to- no tower denomination, 
you may place them over your diviſor, as fractions of a 
farthing, which ſhalt be explained when 1 we come. ta treat 
of vulgar fraQtinns, &. 
Caſe. ] When the firſt dumber of the three given, is 
| but an unit, the operation is — dy multiplication 
-only- 
Example. 11 give 158. for e povad of thread, what 


wil 250 pound colt at that rate? 
W 22 * 
d i 2 
5 15 
58 1250 
250 
— 


55 de anfer, or 18 J. 108. 
Example. At 141. 105. 6d. per bag of hops; what colt 


„ 
Bag - I. . d. Bags, 
I 14 10 6 .” 
1 


4 8 " "290 fillings | 


— — 


1 5 r- 


17430. 
17439 

————pcacc anſ. 4 18, 64. 
"92739 


ART FHW Prec. 133 
Caſe.] When the third nymber of the three given or 
that toward the right hand, is an unit, ſuch operation 
— ir the ä 
ducing. 


Example. If 49 pieces of broad cloth coſt 5961. what, 
n | 


8 Ne. 1 
1 $i TIE 


„8 1 % 
30 pounds remain, 1 


It one buſhel of rye colt 37. 6. what nil «ae . 
quarters, coſt after that rate? a | 


Firſt reduce the 37 64. i into pence, chat is Ny and IE : 
10 quarters into, buſhels, that is go, and er the quelion 


thus: 
IF x buſt! cot 424. what vill Bo colt? | 


1 : | 3360 

The firſt number or place being 1, will neither multi- : 
ply nor divide, then being the $3604, into boys. raked 

viding 12 —— 


54 KARIN. 
. "le 1 = 24 1 


24 
96 80 
96 80 
0 | O 
For the proof of this 20 
and the like queſtions, — 
reduce the anſwer into 280 
pence, to know whether © 212 
your work be right, as — 
appears in the work. 3360 | 


_ © Tf I paid 4327. for 525 quarters of malt, what is the 
price of 1 quarter after that ra: 5 
Which being ſtated ſtands thus: 
If 525 quaxters colt 4321. what will z quarter coſt? ? 
_ © Iiv this queſtion you-cannqt multiply the ſecond aum- 
der by the third, becauſe the third number, or place, iv 
© Therefore to perform this queſtion with eaſe, reduce 
4320. into farthings by reduction, which makes 414729 
farthings to be divided, which divide bz 525, the quat- 
ters of malt; and the quotient, the anſwer is 589 farthiogs; 
the remainder after the divifion is ended are but the parts 
of a farthing. 3 ; FF 
| Laſtly, The 789 farthings being reduced, are 167. 539. 
| Therefore, it 525 quarters of malt, or todds of wool or 
-goods, be ſold for 432/. one quarter with coſt 162. 544. 
aker tha rate. Or, which is better, neduce the 432/: 
into ſhillings, and it gives 8640, which divide by 325. and 
the quotient is 16, and the remainder 240, which multi- 
Ply by 12, the product is 2880, which divide by 525, the 
quotient is 5. pence, and the remainder 255, that multi- 


- _- Plied by 4, and the product 1020 divided as beſore, gives 


+ 2 farthing, and $45 parts of another farthing, 8 
If a grocer bought 3. weight of nutmegs, which cok 


AA TRA tte. "Rn 
him 16g. 135, 8d. how may . 
out gain or i6ſs ? , 

| Reduce the money into pence, it makes 399844. for the 


dividead, and 310. weight mtopound weights by 'redac- 
tion, makes Gia ound weight fer the diviſor ; then di- 


quotient gives 61 
the price of one pound, viz. 57. 1d. : 


Nate, That what ſum of money you deſire to gain, add 
it to the price z and work- as above, to know what you 


get by every fingle pound, —- 1 
Suppoſe the yearly rent of 20, belonging to 4landlords, 


Reduce the 20/. into farthings, and they art 19200, | 


' which divided by 7, the quotient:gives aha farthings 
ſor each landlord, from „ 5 
taxes. | 

By the ſame rule you may dr b compobtion of debts, 
for if a man owe to ſeveral creditors, as ſuppoſe it comes 
to in all 251. 165. reduce it into farthinge, and * 


EF As, 


' oy 4.4. : 

Suppoſe a man leaveth 13. To the firſt 3 12 22 
to pay his debts, and he'owes Second 4 5 8 0 
one man 6. the ſecond 60. and — Third 5 01 12 
the third 31. which makes 187. | 


— > c-—— 


b what is each man's ſhare? , | | "MM 0 oo 


1e AA ioc. 64. ener 
R os 


156 ARITHMETIC. 
II 28 qrs. coſt 30“. 107. 64. We yg ars coſt? 


„ 
— 28 61 8 21 4. 
Shillings 610 - | N 1538 6 2 + 
12 _ - 210. 18312 * 
2230 ' 1 Lo * iy ba 
Pence 7326 252 
3 
— 218 
29304 196 
58608 — 
. Sum 615384 "= | 
— 
84 277. comes to g1/. 117. 68. 
— — 
D 
ö PR ” 
For's elde hey — 
g1/. 115, 64. into pence, \ 3668 
„ | . 
73 0 / 21978 | 


* * 


How many 1 of cloth ſhall i buy for 2211 toe. 14 
when 3x are ſold for 2/. 145. 34.? ._ 

Firſt, reduce the 20. 14s. 3d. into farthings, which make 
2604, for the firſt number; next the 3 yards and an half 
into quarters, which make 14 for the tecond number, and 
the 210. 155. 14d. and it makes 20646 farthings ; then mul · 


 tiply that by 14, and the product is 285044, to be divid· 


ed by 2604, and the quotient gives 111 quarters of yards, 
to divide by 4 (the quarters in 2 yard) and the * 


bs * * +, viz. 3 3 quarters, for anſwer. 


ALI THAMEPEE 


| Thus ſlated being reduced. 
_ Farthings Quarters Farthiage 
2604 © 14 * 


If an of iron colt 33%, ———— 
14529 C. 377. 17 1b. cok ? 8 
4 


31 yrs of an hundres 
28 16. in ⁊ of an. C. 

— take in 17 . 

295 

63 = 

Pounds 885 in 7 C. 377. 17 16. 

14 farthings in 33d. 


— — 


3540 
885 


4) 12390 me anforr 


Anſwer L, 12 18. 2: 
Note, That this example may ferve ſor a rule to reduce 


hundfeds, quarters, and pounds into pounds; but moſt 
tradeſmen ſet the weights in ſhort, thus, 5—3z—17 in · 
ſtead of ſetting them as above C. 39rs. 17/6. 

Beſides, this way of prooſ, of reducing the total to far · 
things again, is moſt neceſſary for young learners, in molt 
of the queſtions i in the rule of three. ; 


Fbe Indire& Rule of Three. 


P the indirect uſe of three, the numbers are in reciprs- 

cal proportion, that is, the fourth number to be fauna 
is to bear the ſame ratio to che ſecond as the third does 
to the firſt, but in an inverted order; Ut is Ae, : 
. O 


* 


2 $A A AY a NS tr ⁵ð CG ey 
* 


the third term is in hu to the 58. the leſs muſt the 


fourth be in reſpect to the ſecond, 
This rule differs, in its operation, from the direct, in 


| that, after the queſtion is tated, and the numbers of the 


ſtatings prepared (as in the direct rule) your firſt and ſe- 


cond muſt be multiplied together, and your third number 


be your diviſor, The quotient, as before, vill be the 


anſwer, 


„ K 1 M A 


Ex. 1. What number of men muſt be empleyed to finih 


ia 12 days, what 43 men would be 35 days about? 


days men days 
33— gz 4 
43 : | 


105 : 
140 | 4 


1201508 


Anſwer 125 men 


kn 2. How many 1 of ſtuff 3 yrs. wide, will hang 


a room which requires 420 yards of 5 grr. wide? 


57. yds. gre. ; 
5 420: 3 Ne, 
5 


| 3)2100 


— — 


An. 700 
. The reaſon of this operation will appear 512 (afize 


| what has been ſaid in the direct rule) by conſidering the 
laſt example. Now it is clear, that if of the ſtuff, being 


$ 97s. wide, there are 420 yards required, then were the 
ſiuff but 1 gy. wide, 5 times 420 yards, viz. 2 I09yards 0 muſt 
be allowed; conſequently, if the tuff be 3 g's. wide, vhe 
third part of thoſe TI wil be A 4 


ANI Tu ETI 125 
divided by 3, will give the ws anſwer — viz, 70 
N yards. : 
e To know whether a . belongs to the dice or in- 
direct rule of three, 


ie obaree If the third number, being more than the firſt 
number, requires more, or, being leſs, requires leſs, it is 
dire& ; but if the third number, being more, requires leſs, 
or being leſs, requires more, it is indirect. 

ifh Or, without any regard to the diſtinction of dire and 

indirect; if more is required, let the leſſer of the two ex- 

tremes be the diviſor, if leſs the greater. 


More queſtions in the indirect rule of three, 


If I lend A 136 for three months, how long muſt t 
keep of his to requite myſelf? _ f | 


Anſwer, 9 months, 2 weeks, 6 days, 


If 46 clerksin 32 days finiſh a piece of writing, in what 
time would 55 clerks accompliſh the fame ? 


5 Anſwer, 26 days, 9 . 9 minutes. 


A garriſon, conſiſting of 1 539 men, being beſiegedd, hath 
proviſion only for 12 days; but it being neceſſary” they 
thould hokd o ont three weeks, how many men i muſt be tent | 
aut? 

Anſwer 660 men; 


| The double Rule of Three, 


Vellicns i ia this rule have * 1 propoſed, and : 
are frequently anſwered by two Ratings, tho they 
may be performed by one, as ſhall be ſhewa bercafter, 


EXAMPLES. 


Ex. 1. The carriage of 32 hundred weight 56 miles comes | 

to 12-. Aſter the ſame rate, what muſt I pay to bare 78 
dradred carried 94 miles? 

0 2 


0 A © a Uo oa ” 


* 


— tt THME-T 1c. 
it If 32— 12— 78 
12 
* oy 
| 32)936{29 3 facit 
64 


296 

1 5 | 288 
; Miles. 7. d. Miles. —— 
Then, If 56 293 94 8 


: 12 12 
- 351  $2)96($ 
4 2M... 
1404 Q_ 
3159 
36)32994( 585 
280 * | nt 
499 | 2100 49 
448 : — — 
514 
504 : 
10 ? 


Nota. The folntion had been the fame, if the miles had 
deen made firſt and third numbers of the firſt ſtating ;- and 
the C. weights the firſt and third numbers of the laſt, 

Note alſo, This & _ be done by oge ſtating, 
on: 4; 


d 
a 


>] 


7 Ex. 2. How many men maſt be employed to reap 420 


Then, If $—287 


ARITHMETIC, 161 
C. 4.5 Go 
If 32— 12— 78 

56 miles 94 miles 


192 312 
160 702 
1792 7332 

12 


. 

1792) 87984049 I 
7168 or 

J. 4 

2 I 


4 
7 9 
16123 


12 


1792) 211201 
1792 


320 


acres in 17 days, if there were required 37 men to reap 54 
acres in 5 days? 


Acres men. acres. 
Firſt, K 54- 37 420 
| 37 
2940 
1260 


-4 


Bays men. days. 
27 $4)15540(287 
108 | 


5 
27) 14584 474 
136 432 
* 75 : | . 420 | 
| 68 5 378 
Anſwer $4 men © 1 42 


O 3 


RE 


\ 


162 ARITHME T' tC. 


Note, If you would work ſuch queſtions of the double 
rule of three as have one of their proportions indirect, by 
one ſtating, you muſt multiply the third number of you 


Rating by that number you would otherwiſe have placed 
under your firſt; and your firſt number by that you would 


Rave placed under your third, as in the following exam · 
ple. | | | e 
Example. 


Acres. men _ acres. 
Tt 54—37—420 


ws '$ : The number of days which 
— = have relation to the 54 acres, - 
378 2100 | | | 
7 37 

910 14402 


* The num ——men 2 
ber of days 918) 7770008 anſwer as before 
which have 7344 . 


relation to — . 
420 acres. 4260 | i y 
| 3672 2 
588 : 
Of Exchange. 


AVING explained the nature of the rule of three, 

and the manger of reſolving queſtions therein, I am 
naturally led to treat of its particular uſe in the exchaoge 

of coins. _ = EO „ 
la the exchange of coins, it is neceffary that the par 


or value of the money- in each place be ezxQily known: 
for the word par ſigniffes to equalize the money of ex- 


change from one place with that of another place. , As 
when I take vp ſo much money par exchange in one place, 
to pay the juſt value thereof in another kind of money 
another place, withant having reſpe@to the price curreat 
of exchange for the ſame, but only to what che 


5 ww w_ 5 5 R O09. 


, 
a 
t 
N 


ARITHMETIC. 16g 


docs currently paſs for in each place. From whenc may 


be eaſily found out the profit and lofs of all monies drawn. 
and. rexiited by exchange. Bur this gar being ground - 
ed principally upon the current value of coin, the plenty 
and ſcarcity thereof, the riſin g and falling, inhancemeng 
and de baſing of the ſame, it cult neceſſarily follow, that 
the value of coin is ſubject unto change. Aa example 
whereot you have in France, where their coin has been 
changed, inhanced and lowered ſeveral times in a few 
years; and in the year 1720, the French crown, which 
was ſinty fous, or three lisres, is now raiſed to ſeventy 
five fous, or three livres, fifteen ſous. | 

The denomination in which England 120 the follow» 
ing places exchange with others are, vis. | 

The exchange of monies from London to 4 
Amſterdam, Hamburgh, Liſle, : Middlebargh, and other 
parts of Flanders and Holland, is value on the pound 
fterling of 20 fillings: that is to pay after the rate af 
ſo many fhilhags and pence. Flemiſb, for every pound 
ſterlin | 

The exchange from London to. Paris, Roan, and moſt 
parts of France, is valued on the Prench crown. at 54. 
that is, to pay. ſo.many pence, or ſo many ſhillings and 
pence (terling, for the French crown, 

The exchange from London to Venice is pan" on the 
ducat at 52d. Rerling, to pay ſo many peace or parts of 
a peany (ſterling for every ducat, 

The exchange from London to L:ghovs, Genoa, c 
lais,, Madrid, and other parts of Spain, is made. oa the 
dollar or piece of eight, at 549. ſterling, that is, to pay 
ſo many pence or parts | of a penny ſterling for every dota 
lar. | 

The par at Antwerp, 1 Hamburgh, Eiſle, 
Middleburgh, and other parts of Flanders, with one pound 
ſterling, is thirty three ſhillings four pence Flemiſh, fas 
a pound ſterling: which thirty three ſhillings four 3 
do make 10 guilders at two ſlullings ſterling the OW 
or 10 livres Turuo:s, | a 
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. » France, 


364 ARITHMEFPHAHE. | 
The par at Paris, Roan, and other parts of Frarcee has 


deen reckoned ſometimes at 71 ſous the crown of 3 livres 
| Turnois, generally at 60 ſous the crown of 3livres,” every 


Jivre valued at 1s. 6d, ſterling, the — 6 5. 
64. ſterling. 

- The par at Leghorn, Madrid, Calais, amd is at 54 
pence ſterling for the dollar or piece of eight.” 

The par at Venice with our ſterling money is at 6 livres, 
4 fous of Venice per ducat, or * Jonny mo ſome- 
times 52 pence. | 

The Hamburgh par is ſometimes reckoned at 4 rin 
dollars and a half, which make 32 ſrl ng Flemiſh for 
20 ſhillings ſterling, 

The par at Lifton i is at 6s. 83d. on the milrea or 1009 
Feas. 

The pre as Oport r the Fame as that at Liſbon. 


"The value of the moſt foal coins with which England 


does — exchange are, Viz, 


Sterling money, 
_T ET 
£ 's ſlivers of 17. Flemiſhis — — — — 0 5 
E * Flemiſh ſhilling — — — — — —18 
* 20 ſtivers is x guilder, or — — — — 2 0 
24 6 guilders 1/ Flemiſh, 20s. is — — — 12 0 
2 | 337. 44. Flemiſh, is — — — — — 200 
E | 1 Zealand common dollar no 93 
E 1. Duccaton — — — — — — 56 


> Specie dollic — 4 5 0 


20 ſoluz or livre i — — — — 16 


95 deniers; or 1 ſoluz is — — — — oF 
3 livres, or a French crown — — — —46 


þ 
j 


Spaniſh SA 0 


run re. — 
9 Sterling money. 


+ * 13 4 I | 8 4 5 | F, i: 


| 15 

| 372-malvadees, or 1 royal — — — — 0 6 
} 73 royals is 1 ducat — — — — — 44 
| 5 royal piece of copper — — — — — 4 6 
1 royal 'copper — — — — — — 30 
17] cope x pies of gh, 6 — 4 6 


dentate — — — — — 1 
1 cinen, or 1000 res Pl US 4 
BA TIS AT. 


$ | 3 crown current at Florence is — — f 3 
ET 1 ducat uu banco at Venice — — — 4 4 

| V0 OE es ne en ee +, 2 10. 
11 Palermo florin is. — — — ＋ N 


4 - 442 
2 * rix dollars make 32 Flemiſh _ | 
e 
* 1 günder of — — 15 — 2 ens 1 


A . in London remits to n * 10% 


de rling, at 347. 8d. for 2014 ſturling, r 
n — ne 


28 N 
* 
— 5 . a mT — x © 7 
4 J i*t 2 7 
d 
* 4 5 


_— A RI IT H M x ric. | 
7. 7. d. 8 
20 35 8 Flemiſh | what 375 10 0 

2 5 „ e ri 
1 — . = A©H RTM... HT 


416 | 1 


5 | Gilders, tivers, | 8 3 
Anſwer 3904 4 = 
Es bt a —_— 

3 39 SY 
Te find the gain or 8 ſubtract F369 


* 2)156208 * 


| 4d. out of 3 4s. 8d. the courſe of exchange, the difference is 


| Amſterdam for 2971. 15s. ſterling, and 3 17. 3d. Flemiſh 


L.. 44. Flemiſh per pound, and nee is the pub 
ef exchange in our favour, 

If che courſe of exchange be under par. i mot by pa· 
rity of reaſon become a loſs to us, and then the courſe of 
exchange is to our prejudice, | 

The like is to be obſerved for the coins bara” Aon in all 
other countries. a 

I will give but one example of loſs byexchange, * which, 
with the foregoing example of gain, the ingenious may 
with eaſe travel through the general courſe of OM 
| with all countries, 


A merchant in London remits a bill of exchangs 1 


for 10s. ſterling, I demand how much Flemiſh money 
was paid for the ſaid bill at Amſterdam, and what is lo 
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N 11 . 

20 315 3 Flemiſh 297 15 ſterliag. 

| Anſwer, 2791 guild. 85. * and 27. 1d. Flemiſh per 
— 


1 8 dan] a Fe or ſeries of numbers differ orderly from 
one another, by ſome common number. . | 
To find the ſum of any arithmetical IR add 
the firſt and laſt numbers together, and multiply that ſum 
by half the number of places, and the product is the ſum. 
But if the number of places be odd, multiply the ſaid 

number of places by half of the firſt and laſk * and 
chat product is the ſum. ö 


1, 2, 3o 4. 3. 6, 7. 8, 9, 10, 11, 13, 13, 14. 15, 16. 


What the fom? | 
a: 
r Firſt 
17 S8 um 
| } Alle of the nvnber of plc 
136 sum of the whole 


4 


n room for a year, and agreeth 


to pay che firſt week 5d. for the ſecond week gd. and for _ 


the third week 13d. ſo paying every week 44. more until 
'F2 weeks or a year is finiſhed, I demand what the rent 
vill come to? Anſwer 23d. 3 Bd, 


ns t are to . that the + 
number is 44. ſo that the laſt week muſt amount to 5t 
times 4, added to the pay of the firſt week, which is 54. 


chen will the laſt week come to 209 pence, chen * as in 
the example. 
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1 c 29055640463 
2 2 4 8 ET i 2 4015 13 
product 204 17 ces Ub | 
5 | 72 
Added 2cg the laſt ek 1 
5 = 1 . 36 
Added 214 I 0h 
I 26 half weeks ia the year | 
— 290 4613(234. 39. 8d. 
1284 + 
a -- 
| Fence 5564 5 
Geometrical N EY 


EY one fold 12 ells of cloth, to receive for the firk 
ell 14. the ſecond 24. the third 4d. and ſo on doub- 
ling, * is paid for the 12 ells? 


O, © 2, 3s hs 5, 6. 
I, 2, . 8, 164-32, 64. 


Ack, 406g peae 


Note, that if this queſtion had been for 4 1 
burton, or the like, the anſwer would have been farthings. 
Suppoſe one fold” a Rorſe having 4 ſhoes, and every 
ſhoe 6 nails, to receive for the fieſt nail 1 farthing the | 
fecond nail 2 — the thick nail a penny, and 10 


©”a <5 ww 


AK t THM ETG. ray 
doubling, how muck is paid for the laſt nail, and the price 
of the rote? - ne Adſwer — 52 


o, I, 2, 3» 4 5. 5, 7, $, 9, 10, F Io 
I, 2, 4. 8, 16, 325 64. 128, 256, 512, 1024, 20 . 
— = 


12288 
18432 
81920 


E C- 
. 2 


COP 16777216 


or if this. queſtion had been a coat ſold at a barley- 
eorn a button, and ſo doubling to 24 buttons (account- 
ing geo corns to a pint) divide the 16777216 by the 
yoo cor na, the quotient gives about 11641 pints, which 
divided by 64 (the pints in a buſhel) the quotient gives a- 
bout 262 buſhels, or about 36 quarters of barley for the 


coat, 
The Rule of a or Company 
M* fitly be divided into gain, Jef aa d time, 


| A general rule, 
As general ſtock tb general profit bears, —_ 
So each man's ſtock in general profit ſnares, * 


. That is to ſay, 


| Every man's particular ſtock hein, added together, the | 


total moſt be rhe firſt number in the rule of three, the 
gains the ſecond, and every man's * Rock the 
third ; as, 5 


Snppoſe two bookſellers in company, V laid in 20/. Z 
laid in 4ol. whereby was gained 500. what is each man's 


os. ca 
Pp 


_ 7 ARUTHMETIC 
| | * < If 60d, gain gol. what will 20, gain ? 
20 E 


6,0) 009“. I 37 4d. , 


: 8 , J. 4. d. 


„ „ 
20 16 13 4 
18 - 
— Proof 50 % 0. 


Suppoſe two merchants make a ſtock, B laid in 45/. and 
C laid in 68/, whereby was gained 32/. how tall te 
gain be divided ? | 


11 113/ gain 3 21. what will 451. gain? 


B 4 — 
C6 — 
— 160 
113. e 1 


113 


310 
226 


— — 


94 


ARITHMETIC, 1 
| — 1 0 


256 "= 
.-> pal w 
— 3 Fl 


| 113 | 


. — — 
1046 
1017 


„„ 
The 29 of the fraction multiplied by 240, the pence in 
207. and the produdt * 113, the quotient tells the 


pence. 


Suppoſe three merchants, F, G and C. join their monies 
to make a flock of 25000/,. of which F laid in 10000 G 
8000/, and C 7000. with this, after a certain time of trad- 
ing, they gained 7500/. how muſt this be parted? 


11 * gain * what will 10000 =_ 4 


09)? wn 
. 5 


; 8000 


251c00(600 000{24col: 
50 


100 
a 


— 
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If 23cool. gain 7500/. what will * gain? 


A BR. 


25 ooo) g go (2100 / C's part 


50 F zocol. | 
— 8 240d A — added 
4 - C — : 
25 — — 
e 2500 
0 


The Rule of Fellowſhip with Time. 


The Rule. 


VERY man's flock muſt be multiplied by his time, 
and the total of theſe products added together, is 

the firſt number, the gain or loſs the ſecond number, and 

the product of way man's FREIE ſtock and time che 
third number. 

Suppoſe two e in company, A laid i in Bar for 

4 months, B put in 136/. for 3 months, and they gy” 

50l. what is each man's part??? 


4 8 0 1068 | . Ta FS 400 
B; put in 1907} moteipty y {35 give 


408 


808 


* | 


28 A's 
1616 8 


— ↄ— 


3840 
3232 


608 
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It 808/, gain 501. aan gain ? 
4035 5 


400 
2000 


5080808025. 481 787 B's pert 
1616 


4240 
4040 


: : 
— — 


2c0 


Suppoſe three farmers, as A, B and C, hold a paſture, 
ſor which they pay 45/. per annum, A hath 24 oxen 32 
days, B hath 12 there 48 days, and C fed 16 oxen there 49 
, days, what mult every man pay of the rent? 


Oxen, Days. 


A 24 WF 2 768 | 
r 8 — 2140 e by 905 give 15 
1 © 16. 49. 384 
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RULES of PRACFICE. 


| Ofapound | Of a ſhill. Ofahund 
. d. 4. | 46. C. 
10o—0—4 6 — z 56— + 
= | 4—7£5 84— 4 
© DEG : 33 — } 
4—O0—p 2 —— + k— x 
as. 29: —z Im + 
on 1 7 1— K 8 Tx 
2—0 Yo | T7 —r# 
1—8 rs 


ops -- ARITHME TIC. 

1. When the given price is pence, take your parts in 
ſhillings, the product divided by 10 gives the anſwer i in 
pounds. | 

Or, yon may bring it into pounds, at once, by cutting 
off the laſt figure, and by AY that 240 pence is 1 
pound, whereat 84. is * is 37 4d. is go 34. is d 
8 is 1 


EXAMPLES. 


254 bb. of tobacco at 1d 1718 ells at 3d. 
d 


8 Iz L 8 9 o facit 
| 1 facet 215 th. 4 4d. 
25405. at 2d. | „L. 3 11 E facit 
* "py [62 643 gall, at 64. 
— 1 7. d. 


A ne n 


The three laſt examples are brought into pounds at 
one operation, after which manner any ud of praclice 
may be readily caſt up. 

Here you may fee that 254 nent of tobacco at 14. a 
paund, divided by the Y. giv.s 215+ 2d. and that divid- 
ed by 20, by cutting off the laſt figure, and t · xing x of 
it, gives 1/. 17 2d. the price of 254 pounds of tobacco: 
and for 2d. the pound take the , becyuſe 2d is the x part 
of a ſhilling, and for 3d. a pound take 3, and ſo tor the 
others at 4d. and 64. 

2. When the given price is ; ſuch pence as are no even 
part of a ſhilling, take the firſt greateſt even part of 2 
ſhilling, and then part of that part: add them together, 
and div de the produd dy 20, or eut off ws laſt figure, 
and take 3 3. 
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in ed. | 2121 ells at 34. 748 lh, at 74. 
" r 
411707. | „ is + or 374 
8 i H Ss — +7 }} of which 14. or iᷣ i 62 4 
* 5 |8839 4 436 
| 44 3 9 facit | | L. 21 16 4 
254 1b. of tobacco at gd, and 10} a pound. 
d. | — 254 at 1014. 
6 141 127 4. | " 
4 |T] -63 85 les | 297 ſhillings in 254 6d- 
=} + | 84 8in 254 groats 
21 150 5 LY 5 
912 * 2 6 facit s | 10 7 in 254 halfpence 
[ai 24 fart. 
2217 oy 
1971 11 7 br kaeit 
Demonſtration. Ia 2 54 pounds of tabacca at 10d. a 
it pound, there muſt be 254 ſixpences, which is 127 ſhil- 
e lings, and 254 groats, which is 84+ 8d. and 254 half. 
pence, which is 107. 7d. and 254 farthings, which is 55. 
a 3 all theſe added together, make 2277. 64, which di- 
4 vided by 20, gives the anſwer 110. 77. 61d. 
: py 61416. at 114. | | 563. at 1114. 
t 6141 307 6 2281 64. 
e 4 [5] 204 84. 4 87 8 
144 52 2 13 1 79 4 
1 11 : 
2 11} | 56j2 10 1539 64 | 
y : 2 2 10 facit | | | a6 19 6x ſacit 
* 


3. If the given price be any number cf pente above 14. 
and leſs then 27. take the aliquot parts ia pence, i the 
laſt precedent, to which add the _m quantity or 17. 
and proceed as beſore. | 


8 ARITHMETIC 
'E x A M N 'L E 8. 


| 25416, at 154. | 25416 at 179. 
4 | 47 6 * 17 5 8 
1 N 121 3 
| ;  I$19 3G 
E 6 faceit | | 
L 17 19 10 
1 264 yards at 18d, [ 295 gallons at 194. 
X 132 | ' 3 | 147 6 
3916 I 
| 8 „„ 
19 16 o facit | 
: „ . 23, 3 1 heit 
* 672 1b. at 224d. 1 456 ells at 2548 
$ 1 $96 11 
+ | 224 . 
84 © s | 38 
| 1 
12714 4 
5 3 | 8813 6 
| 63 14 o facit * 5 
e | 44 3 ö facit 


In 672 16 at 224 2 15 I take 2 for 6 d. the & for 1 4. 
and the & for the 3 becauſe } is the 1 of 6d. by which 
you will find that in 67 2 ſixpences there is 336 ſhillings, 
and in 672 groats there is 224 ſhillings, and ig * three 

fartbings there are 42 ſhillings. 
4 If the given price be ſuch ſhillings a as are an even 
part of a pound ſterling, take ſuch a part of the given 
* and the quotient is pounds. 1 


YE I Yards 
5 433 at 1 8 | 271 at 27, 
2 FE 8 facit Fat 27 2 o facit 
| 614atzs. . 33 
4 | 33 5 o facit |= | "es ee | 


. 


R - * 


4 
7 


—— 
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| 


| Crowns 
457 at 37. 


— 


in 


114 5 © facit 


1 


177 
Dollars 
612 at 47. 


122 8 0 facit 


378 at 105, = . 


— 
2186 © o facit 


In this firſt example of 633 ells at 15; 84: [ wake the 
ix» becauſe 17. 8d. is the Ir of 1/, and ſay, 12 in 44 is 3 
times, reſt 7, which makes the 3 to be 73, then 12 ip 73 | 
is 6 times, reſt 1, which 17. 8d. I put deva as above, 

5. If the given price be ſuch ſhillings and penee ap are 
no even part of a pound, multiply the given quantity by 
the number of ſhillings, and take the aliquot parts of 


: 


2 4 to þe 


z 


| 
| 


Ells 


375 at 87, 6d, 
Ba. 


3000 


187 6 


3187 6 


159 7 6 facit 


Cc ONT d. 
295 at 12 9 


3540 


147 6 
73 9 


EZTY 
wy 3 den 


1 


* 
diet > 
— — 


1 


* 


pence, and proceed according to the ſecond rule. 


Elle 
493 at 157. 104. 
| 1 
| 2465 
F008 - 
246 6d. 
| 164 44. 
78015 10 
399 5 ro. facit 
8 & a 
| 214 at Tf 
3 
1498 
107 
3 Or 
Ya" 2 1 
169% 2 
14 2 nc 


84 


— — DD e GN CzY 5 


N 1 


| 
| 
| 
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6. If your given price be any number of pounds, ſhillingy, 
and pence, reduce firſt your pounds and ſhillings into 
millings, and proceed according to the laſt rule. 


| Pieces J. . d. 
754 Ns 374 

83 1 

2262 83 

6032 

11 377 | 

+| 62 10 
| 6430211 10 
3151 1 10 facit 


3 4 


Tuns 

176 at 3 7 10 

67 | Wa 
1233 67 
1036 
11792 2 

88 

58 8 
119318 8 
896 18-8 facit 


9. If your given price de any number of pounds, and ex · 


ceeding five pounds, then multiply your given quantity 


by the number of pounds, and take your aliquot = 


| willing: and pence, viz. 
[ 'Ga 1 ** 4. d. 
| 74 11 32 6. | 
4 
» —— 
„ 
10144 37 d. 
e 
860 5 o facit 


| Spb whe . 


- Wide. h 


394 at 16 
10 


4. d. 
16 3 


2 

V3 

On 

* 
238831 

2 
— 
D 


— 1 


8. b C. qrs. r 


pounds; or tuns, C. .qrs. or pounds, c. work as before 


where no part is, and take your aliquot parts ia quarters 


aud pounds, or in C. qrs. and pounds, and add then to 


your fioſt work, An example or two will make this plan. 


; 
| 


£ + * „ & 
75· at 22 10 ln I 634atiz 10 
22 | Ini. 
150 ; 756 7. Hg 
150 I 31 64. 
37 6 3 | 21 
[38.9 9 7. 
169 8 9 8118 1 Sum 
1 84 18 9 facit | ao 18 1+ 


it familiar and eaſy to any capacity. 
| J 84 C. 3971. un 2 ——— 217. 104. 
84 
168 
| 42 
28 
18 6 
i85j2 '6 


In the example of 63 C3, at 127. 10d. the C. weight, I 
multiply. the C. by 127, and take the parts in pence for 
the odd pence ; then for the 4 of C. I firſt take the 4 of 
the price of a C. and that makes 67. 5d. the price of & a 
C. and then I take the half of that, which gives 37 254. 
the price of a gr. of a C. Add them together, it gives 
the price of + of a C. which is 97. 74 and muſt be added 
do your firſt work. es EEO 
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ARITHME TIC. 
Tun. = 97. Ib, x, . g. ' 
2 2 12 27 14 3; 14 at 3 5 17 06 A tun 


E 


| "7 .- 
| 190 10 ©o 
| $7 „ 9. 
F322 
* 10 7 11 
‚ 3 
7 0 . 


Facit 205 06 ä 


82 | The Order of deduthing Tare and Tree, 


gte cho weight af — with rhe hogſbead, 
'eheſt, box, or whatever elſe eontains dt. 
ä for the 6 
| Kogiher, 8e. 
Fret k wn allowance of z pounds in 104 pounds, ter 
waſte and duſt on ſome ſort of geses. 


| C. gr, . . 
ao tis, gt. 45 3 15 groſs, take 14 per 112 
14 F — how many Al- neat? | 
es 5 2 26 tare. 


Anſwer 49 © 17 


1. Here 14 pounds care being 4 of 112 pounds, tale þ 
of the groſs, the quotient gives the whole tare, which f fub- 
tract from the groſs, gives the neat weight. 

The operation is performed thus: divide the groſſ by 

8. ſay 8 in 4575 times, and 5 U remains, which is 20 fr. 
and 3 is 23: then 8 in 23, 2 times, 7 grs. remain, which 
turned into pounds by 28, and added to the 15 pounds, 
make 211 pounds, then 8 in 211 is 26 times. So the tare 

is 5C. 2 grs. 26 pounds. 
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C. gr. 15. 5 <p — So. 4, ; 
Example. 40 0 17 Neat at 22 6 
22 i 
— 144 2 9 = 
80 $ © 4 } 
80 11 0 2 2 
20 1 * f 
0 acit 4 
3 : price 7 17 bb. 
is” 
l. 45 3 44 : 


If the tare be 16 pounds in 112 pounds, VA 4 of the 
Ree work as — 


if 18 pounds per 112 bend. K * rare, rake the aliquot 


parts, viz. 


For 1616, take the 3) Add the tare of 16, and 3 tare 
For 2 take the 1 of 2 t r, the total ſubtract 


y=E? rr 


from the groks, and work as be ore. 


85 . . for 5 erg ts. 
x ingots for 4 ke Zof 16 


>. When an ene is * for ret, "hep (after 
as tare is ſubtracted from the groſs) the remainger i is cal- - 


led ſuttle, which divide by 26 (becaule 4 pounds is the 
26th part of 104, the allowance always given for tret) 
the quotient gives the tret, which * from the 
lottle, gives the neat weight. | 


+a 
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C gr. Ib. . „ i» ©. 
Example. 45 3 15 gr. tare 16 in 112 tret 4 in 104. 


163 © 2 c6 6 tare 


* 


39 5 o — 40104 


4 py 
- "ili 26 
157 | 
28 
1265 
314 
4305 pounds ſuttle 2604405 
109 tret —180 
| > 5 0 
4236 neat pounds at 64. | _ 
| „ 11 
6¹ 21 1187. 


1. 105 18 o facit. 


"ah 


3+ If the allowance for tare be 8 pounds, 10 pounds, 
12 pounds, in 112, or any other Jeſſer number, whether | 
an aliquot part of 112 or not, in ſuch caſes divide the 
groſs into two parts by 2, which will make it half bun- 
dreds, then fag, 8 is 5 of + C. or, of 12 pounds in 112 
pounds. | 

Rule, From 4 of the groſs, take 3 of that 8th ſor tare 
at 12 per cent. When you have ſound tare ſubtraRit al 
ways out of the whole groſs. 

I might enumerate examples, but theſe being ſe fficient 
to inſtruct any ordinary capacity in tare and tret, 

I ſhall proceed to ſhe w ſome other abbreviated ways of 
calling up goods and merchatdize. 


For retailers of ſeal parcels, as mercers, linen and wool 
len drapers, haberdaſners of hats, &c. 


HE moſt abbreviate and ready way is to to multiply 
the Fm by the quantity. 


ly 
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Example. Sold 7 yards of cloth, at _ 64, a yard. 
| 4 5 


* 


Anſ. L. eee 


Say times 6 is 42, which is 37. 6d. ſet down 6 pence 
and carry 3 ſhillings to the place of ſhillings, and ſay, 7 
times 4 is 28, and 3 I carry is 31, ſet down 17. and carry 
3 angels to the place of tens of ſhillings, and ſay, 7 times 
1 is 7, and 3 J carry is 10 angels, which is 5. fix the 5/. 
in the place of pounds; ſo the price of 7 yards i is 0 17. 


6d. 
Example. Sold 11 yards and + at 237. 3d. 
TY I | 


— 


the + yard ade 


Anf L 7 12 41 


For half a yard, take half 4 ah and add to the 


product of 11 yards. 


Object. There are many numbers ender 1 100 that are 
not included in the multiplicatien table, or being multi- 
plied together, will not produce the given quantity: and 
ſoconſequently cannot be done by this new way of prac- 
. | 


Anſ. It is very true, there are ſeveral numbers under 


100, that no two numbers multiplied together can pro- 


duce them, fach as 13. 17. 120 25, 29, 31,33. 37. and 
OP more. 


| Rule. In ſuch ane multiply by two dnt numbers, as 
being multiplied together will come neareſt to ſuch odd 


numbers ; then multiply the price by that part which | 


wants to make wy the given quantity. An example of 
which _— 


* bs . e — 4 


Q 2 
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TITRE 

Example, 29 ells at 7—9 | | 

7 Here 1 multiply by 5 and 

— — 4 becauſe 7 times 4 is 28, 

2—14—3 and for the odd ell to make 

4 it 29, I add the price of the 


ell to the product. 
| 10—17—0 Anſ. 111, 4. 9d. 
2 "OY Fs 5 
Af, 1104-9 
e 20 T Þ o N 8 
3 . VULGAR 
Are of two kinds and 
. | | D E CIM A L. 


\ Vulgar fraction is cauſed by diviſion of whole num- 

| bers, the remainder of which being leſs than the di- 

viſor, called the numerator, is always the dividend, and 
the denowinator 1 is the diviſor, | 


3 Numerator. 
4 * 


A decimal fration i is ſuch a one, whoſe denominator i is 
vnderfiocd, and chere fore need not be expreſſed: and is 
an unit with as many cyphers following, as there de fi 
Lures and cyphers in the numerator. 


Decimal fractions, whether they Rand alone, or EP join- 
ed with integers, have always a comma or point before. 
them to diſtinguiſh them from i * =, 5, 1 


In decimals the value of every figure or cypher 8 

es by a tenfold proportion from the units place towards 
the right hand, as the whole numbers do increaſe. the va- 
lue towards the left hand, by a like proportion, as x9% 
may ſee in the following table, 


a > . 


„ 
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. 


8 
Sx... | 33 
I {oe SBS: 
e 8 32. 
2 E EES [EEA 
an o 6 x mnQ. 


Whole nombers. | Decimals, 


Cyphers before i integers. and at the end, or tight hand 
of decimals, are of no value; but after integers, and be- 
fore decimals, they have their value; for in integers they 
increaſe, and in decimals they diminiſh the value of the 
other figures joined with then. 

The inte gers cog is but 5, and 004 ü is tut 4. od o6 us 


but 6. 
but * decimals, ,005 is ren» — ic 04 is roo and 


,06 1 is 18 Fs» 


And again, in integers 500 is fire hundred, and 300 is 
four hundred. 


In decimels goo is but 5, and 400 is but 4, &c. 

Next to the abbreviation and valuation of vulgar frai- 
ons, there is little required, but to know how to bring a 
fraction of a leffer name into a fraction of a greater name, 
and to reduce fractions of diverſe unequal denomigators 


to one common denominator, which being well underſtood, 


you may with as much eaſe add, ſubtract, multiply and 
divide a fraction as you can a whole number. 
In decimals a fraction is ſeldom abbreviated : there- 


fore, 


1. To N any vulgar fradions, find ſuch a num- 
ber for dividing both the numerator and denominatcr 
thereof ſo, that no remainder be on either of the diviſions. 


Example, Abbreviate AF, into 4 its loweſt term. 


Say, 12 in 96, 8 times, and 12 in 120, 10, then the 


fraction is ; then ſay, 2 in 8, 4 times, and 2 in 10, 5 


times, then the fraction is , ſo that 4 isto 5, as 95 to 120. 
2. To know what part of a pound ſterliog any number 
| „ 
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of ſhillings and pence is, bring the ſhillings and pence in- 
to pence for a numerator, and place 240 under it (the pence 
of one pound) for a denominator, 
| — — What part of a pound is 117. 34. * 
Pact 428 
2. To reduce vulgar fractions into decimals, add cy- 


phers at pleaſure to the numerator, and divide by the ce- 
nominator. Example, via. 


Reduce 117. 34. into a decimal fradion. 


RW : 24.0 1350000 
— — 150 | 
135 60 
— Numer. facit 862 5 120 
| — ee 

08 


or, J824., or, 5625. 


fraQion. 
5) 4 


| = SE 
Or rather 8 | Pacit ,800 
4 To value a vulgar fraction, multiply the integer in- 
to the numerator, and divide by the denominator, 


What is the 4 of a pound ler ling? 


20 
* 

ä | 7. d. 
8) ICO 12———6 
4 Facit 

51 84d. 
5. 4. 


An ell worth 7——9 what is 2 worth? 
' 5) 15——6 
Facit 3——15 
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5. Te value a mixt nummer, multiply the müxt nam - 
ber by the r ö Ex- 
ample. * 7 In eile hn 86S. 
J. . 3 . 
A &p worth 794—11—9 what is i wand? « 
* 


15 307 —1—9 

Pacit 496—1 2—4 4 | 
6 To value a decimal W expreſag coin; - every 
prime or unit in the firſt place is 27. value: every 5,in the 
ſecond place 252. and the reſt farthings; but it aps aro 
435 there muſt be one farthing abated, 


Reduce 7 of a pound i into a decimal fra&ion, 
9) ,70coco 
777777 


Here 9 primes is 147. and 5 when. out of the ſeeond 
place is 17. which makes 157, then 2 remains, which is 27 
to the thirds, or place of fa#things, out of which abate 1 
for +355, it makes 15s. 64d. which is the 3 of a pound 
ferliog. | N 7 

7. To reduce vulgar fractioas to a common denomina- 
tor, multiply the numerator of each fraction into every 
denominator, except its own, which makes that prodaR of 
a new numerator ; then multiply ail the deaominators to- 


gether, and that produd i is one common denominator to 
all the new numerators. Example. | 


Rednce I. and 3/. into a common denominator, 
Facit n and r · 


Here 12 is the common denominator to both the new 
numerators, viz, 8 and g, and you find that 8 is to 12 as 
2103, andg is to 12, as 3 104. 1 


So that n is to and 2 to. 


Reduce I, and 7 z and 3 ol a pound to a common deno- 
minator. | 


| 


-— 


—_ ARITHMETIC. 
To prove your work, divide your 


new L 6 : 18 40 42 


of that fraction, and divide the com - 8 4/148 
mon denominator of the fraction 24——— — 
by the denominator; if both quo- 8 144 160 168 
tients are equal, "uw work Is ———— 
true. Ee 192 192 192 * 
Exam. 1. is $2, here divided by 
3, make 48, and 192 divided by 4, gives 48, u hich was 
to be proved. Or, you may prove your work by abbre. 


viatien of fractions; but it is attended with much diff- 
culty, where 4 or more fractions are reduced to a common 
_ denominator. 


Now this redudtion of ſractions is of little uſe 3 
than to prepare a fraction to be either added, ſubtracted, 
multiplied, or divided | P 

As if the 4 and 5 and 3. were to be added together, re 
duce them firit into a com non denominator, as in the laſt 
rule, it makes 344 and 182 and 483. Add all the new ow 
merators together, m make 473, Which divided by 192, the 
common denominator, makes 2/ . as in the following 
example. | | 


160 


Addition of Y 144 
| a 
192)472 1 8. th. 
2) 89 _ Facit 2 or 9—2 . 


And if the 4 and 4 and 31 were to be added together 
in decimals, reduce them firſt into decimat fractions, ac- 
cording to the third rule, and the operation ſtands, viz. 


; 75 Say, 4 in 30 is 7 times, and 4 


Addition of C 8333 in 20 is 5 times; and ſo for the 


Deci:nals. os 875 reſt, 
| © 86: 
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By this addition you ſee how much Jeſs work is made by 
decimals than is vulgar'fraQions;, and how eaſy their va - 
lue is found out according to the frath rule. | 

8. To reduce the compound fractions, or fractions of a 
lefler name into the fractions of: agreater, multiply the nu- 
merators together for a new deftiominator, 


z nee aer. n 
ſterling. a 


al 4 LY 


9 To redoce 2a mint number of a leffer name into the - 
1 of a greater, reduce the mixt number into an 
improper fraction, and work as, before. | 


Reduce 346. into the proper ſradtion e of 2 pound derling. 


2 of of Z . Or 3 of x45, facit offs. | 

By the ſame rple you may reduce any ſort of weight or 
meaſure, 

For compound fractions their aſe 14 eke fly to bring | 
fractions of divers denominations 0 one and the ne de: 
nomination. = 

As if the 4 of a penny, 3 of a insg. and 7 of a pennd 
were added together. 

The 4 of a penny muſt be eden into the fraQtion of 


a pound, and the 3 of a ſhilling muſt be reduced | iato the 
fraction of a pound, thus : 


Fhen the fraQions to be added 
1 are d and 2, and 3. which reduce 

" z - Ho 2 to a common denominator, and add 
6 7 0. — T3 | them together, either by decimals. 


or os f actions. | 


I, Addition of Fragions. | 


p the fraQtions. to: be added eee 
minator, add all the- numerators together, and di- 
1 the PEN the *— 23 | 


Sh -*v 3 
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* 


| 
Example, aaa FF 
| Cos 


12) 20 
Facit It's . 


2. H the trations to be added be of different aueh 
nora, reduce them to a common — and proceed 
as before. 


| Example, ae dagecher. 


U rene. 


cy 1 44 . 8 N 
4 3 N 8 b 72 
W OOF... 64 . 
SLE Si 
gi 3: 62a 
9696 96% Fact 234 | 


To add and 2 andi of a pound. in decimals, reduce 


them into fractions, and add them up as in whole 
numbers, keeping the place of units juſt under on Os, 
thee, 2 $ 
. CET 75 1,000 
« C...-....x 
| .F +6666 | "> Be z 875 


F009 A Re 9 3000 
8 Facit 25 — 10 f:—— 


75 
3) 20090 


—  SubtraQion of Pradtions, | | 


1. o ſubtraqt Gallons of different aa brd be 
duce them to a common deueminator, and dub 
tract the leſſer fraction from the roy. 
OE From 30. take 3 from » * — 
7 8 0 22 — 34. $1 
Fact Tr 


„Are. 191 

2. if you have a mixt number (or integer and fraction) 

and the fraction to be ſubtracted be greater than the frac- 
tion from vhich you are to ſubtract, 


Borrow an integer from the mixt number, and work as 
in the ſubtraction of whole numbers. 8 | 


Example. From 1M „ Here 1 cannot take „, 
21— 5 out of Ir, therefore, I bor - 

5 „ Mz. 12, 

835 and ſay 9 out of 12, reſts 

3 to which add r reſt 34 8 

41 288 out of 114. TI and facit 654. 


{ 


From 25 from " wp 
Lens: 19 r. t⸗ke 1614 


— — 


15 U | facit 25 | : 


subtradion of decimals is the ſame as in whole numbers, 
keeping the place of units juſt vader each other of the in 
tegers, and eee n * 


l. | 4. = * 
From 3 876 the 3 2.— 19—6_ 
Take 4 ws. TY 1 15—0 
— . d. | 
Reſt 125 or 2—6 NR Reſt 2—6 
Equal to the decimal, ,125 
 Moltiplication of FraQions. 


0 multiply proper — multiply the nume- 
rators together for a new numerator, * 
— 2 a for a — 


Eagle. tale h 4 by & c #4 ? 


2. If a mixt number and a fradion are to be maltipli- | 
ed together, reduce the mixt number into an improper 
fraction, and work as in the laſt 


„  AWEDTAMETAC 


We N Wer Aenne * 
. { - 6.7 rr 87  £+ 57 


7 by 1 facie ? Mer oy 5 


* 
148 * wo 1 vt MK. 


| Example. Multiply a oy 63:34:14] of 


— — — J. 4. 4. 


* Kaeit" V. or 32—1—8 


8 * REI nvaabee-dy an integer, make the 
An an improper fraction, by:placing [1] under it, and 
reduce yaur mixt number into an AGES IT fraction, and 
work as in the firſt rule. d 


Example. Moltiply 7x bo 4. + S i 


L 1] y 


6 1 by . tacit 1.44% 


4. Mu'tiplication of decimals is che ſame as in whole 
numbers, ſaving a many decimal parts us gte in the mul · 
tiplica nd and muliiplier, ſo man muſt be ent eff from the 


product, which if it have not fp many, places, „the defet 
mult be ſupplied with — towards the lefe hand. 


FP - 11 „83 
3 _by 621 287 
3 10% a 5 8281 
ö 94. 
e p 2366 


Facit 200g ASS. - CHEE 


—— 


Diviſion of W 


*. T divide kngle-fraQions: ee NI 
duce the: fr aQione- o a gommnn denominater, 
but multiply the numerator of a diviſor, by the denomi- 


ans — 
the guatient, thus; ; = | 


33. 9521 


| Example. Divide 3 by4 


47 (3x» or 15 


i 


'] 


ART HMETIEE ng; 
2. If it happens that the fraction of the dirĩſor be great - 


er than the fraction of the dividend, - | 
' viſion is a fraction. | 


Example, Divide 4 by ; 
1 


räacit 14 


To divide an integer by a fradion, multiply the ifte- 
ger into the deneminator,' and divide * — numerator. 


Example. D. vide 8 by K 


91 (4* 
97 Facit | 


4 Wann ee an integer, place che nant | 
nn fo dur onapoyl | 


Example, pile by 
B 


— — © 


Facit 4 4 


. divide a mixt number by an integer, reduce tbe 


mixt number into an inproper fraction, whofe denomina · 
tor multiply by the integer, for your diviſor, 
Example. Divide.34 by 2 


) F (3507 134 facit 1 

6. To divide a mixt number by a fradion, reduce the 

mixt numder into an 1 e, and 3 de- 
Exawple, | Divide 31 by 35 | #3 


$) 1 (W facit, or 6 5 
CA Todd a nee 8 nomber, reduce the 
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c _ 


proceed as before, 5 

| Example. Divide 5 by 3} 
13) £ (34 facir 
or, 177 facit 


8. To divide a mixt number by a mixt number, reduc: 
them i into improper fractions, and — as before. 


Example, Divide nee of by. 22 


Or, 7 by vp 

Facit 35 or 1 
| Diviſion of decimals is the ſame as in whole number, 
till the work be done, and then uſe the converſe of the 
rule for multiplication, viz. ſo many decimals as are in the 


_ dividend, ſo many there muſt be in the diviſor and quo- 


tient; and if there be not ſo many, the quotient muſt be 
ſupplied with cyphers towards the left hand. 


3 Divide 33 3 +9521 by 2,87 


2. %) 325 
— 22382 


d0 
See the converſe in maliphiutio of decimals, 
The Rule of Three in Frafion. = 


3 ULE: You muſt moltiply your ſecond and un 
numbers together, and divide by your firſt. 
Obſerving the ſame method as in whole numbers, vit 


That the firſt and third nembers be of one name ot den 


mination 4 ; £ N „* 


S co R892 as. a 


MENSURATION. 95 
— 1b. 28, A 
Example. If 3x buy 7 of — What ſhall 962 buy? 


Diride 186 by 21 | 
717 


The Menſuration of plain FRY (or flat meaſure) ſuch 
as board, glaſs, wainſcot, painting, and the like, 


Vote 1. Bar ia mperscel meaſure 12 times. "ws 


inches, being 144 inches, are the number 
A in a ſquare foot @ ſuperficial mea- 
ure. +> 

2. That to ſquare any number, is $0 multiply ir by it 

lelf, as if you would know how many ſquare feet is con- 

., Wy tained in a yard ſquare, multiply 3, the feet in one yard, 

dy 3, n 
ſquare, us 


| | Example, How many ſquare inches are thereia a yard 


ſquare? 
| R2 


Ig MEN SURAT 1 
| : yard is 3 feet . 


— 


Facit 1296 inches 


The pa) rule is to mbltiphy 5 lengrh by the 
| breadth, the product is the content. | 


* 1. A board 12 feet long, and 14 inches 


12 broad, bow many 
DO . 
144 4 
fie | * : . 
776 
44 
49) 2016 - i , 1 > NH Fa _ * 


1 2. A piece of wainſcot 24 feet 9 inbe og 
| pede dans $f: #9 ene of ” 


—— — — — 


„Peet Ind. 1 | 
Des Mul. Faeit 30—2—3 "FO 

| — — Or, N PF. i bea 
„ 0 


Example 3. A los bath e done a room, 90 feet ct abu 
and 1 15 feet high, I e the _ 2 73 N 


7%: f 


MENSURATLON, 
Feet | | 


11 ,5 High 
90 About 


13 
45 


ace, This was is bs i mach fever and with 28 
kgures, and no charge to the memory. 


Example. A glazier hath done a pane of glaſs of g 
feet 73 bigh, and 5 feet 54 broad, at 64. the foot ſquare. 


| Note, The glatier's foot divided 3, 73 
” I into 10 parts, and every part into $: $4 
[ 10 parts more. — | 
2292 
2865 
2865 


Facir, feet, 31, 7442 
1 dt to meaſure round or ſquare pillars, 


Noltipy the length by the circuraſerence of round pile 
lars- 

And for ſquare pillars, add the fides oc breadth toge- 
ther, and multiply the total by the length. | 


Example 5. A painter hath done a pillar of 6 feet 3 
inches circumferenee, and 14 feet y inches long, 1 d 
the ſquare yards of painting: | 


The common and df. wa to hy by el ak | 
liplication, thus, _ 


19 Þ MENSURAT on 
= Feet. Inch. 25 


Facit, feet 92—2—3 anſwer. : 
Or, yards OY. 


4 „ - 
1442 8 


* 


Mubiplying g by 3. gives a feet z, put W the z. and 
carry 2; then 3 times 14 '$ 42» and 2 is 44. which n; 
feet 8, which put down as you ſee. 

Thea 6 times 9 is 54, which is 4 feet 6, put 6 under the 
8 (as being 12ths of a foot as the 8 is) then 6 times 14 
is 84, and 4is 83. So the ſum of the 2 lines is ga ſeet 2/ 
37. Or the feet divided by & is 10 yards 2 fcot, 2 primes 

(or i aths of a foot) and 3 ſeconds, or 12thsof a lach. 

5 * fame is done decim ally thus: 
"> 75 Feet 
6, 55 


7375 | 
2930 
8850 


„ — l 


992,189 
or * *. g Feet 


i For regular polygans, add all the ſides together, and 
: multi ly the total by half the neareli dilance from the 


center to one of the files. 
For cones, multiply half the ler by the circurafer- 
eee, + 
For pyramids, add all the breadth at the baſe together, 
ond multiply half the length by the total. 

For globes, multiply the area of the greateſt circle by 
4, it gives the content. 


er, 


by 


ww sub AI ro ws 
: — . 


Menformion of Solids. - 


- Solids, ſuch as ſtone, timber, &e..are meaſured by the 
cubic or ſolid foot; now a cube is a figure like a dye 
of ſix equal fides, and a cubic foot contains b2 inches 
- on every ſide, hy 


* E rule is, n the length by the breadth, and 
that product GY by the depth, which divide 
b s, the cubic ii 9 ſalid. 


A piece of tiraber 16 feet win, 14 9 Mond and g; 
inches deep, bow many ſolid feet doth it contain? 


12 16 
. 3 y 2 f - « F "Xx. + 3a © . 
2 * - 8 12 9 1 2 . ! y » - 4 ; 


— ſK2oẅ— — — F E- I 


144 192 
bd -- 14 


192 — — 


A fone 7 feet z inches 1 4 feet 5 inches vrod, * 
4 Ket 3 r rr many felis fe teet?. a 


u RUS RATIO. 
— — — 


3 315 12 
87 length 33 27 
53 breadth 
26r 
435 1728) 124497 
OT "01g 3537 
27 deep Paeit 72 folid feet 81“ 
32277 | 1728 


| racit 124497 cubic inches | 


| Bot the way moſt uſed, and which is ſhorter and mo 
like an artiſt, is this. - 


| Only carrying the 12 Nr 
addition. 
| 


To find how many inches in length make a ſolid foot 
bf timber, mattjphy the number of inches ſquare | in ĩiſelſ 


| MENS URAT oN. — 

for diviſar, and make 1718, the 2 inches of _— 

oP dividend. : { 
. Example, - 


A pic of cimbe beg wha W 
| k require to make « foot ſolid ? | Wks 


18 8 
18 
| 1 
£5644. % — . 2 
a 3240 1728 
Facit 5 inches 108 


4 * 
* 1 


[How many i br on- fot ot 19h 


ches ſquare ? | * 


MN 1 » S @ * 4 * 4 4. . 


Facit 12 inches 


4 


PLANK MEASURE: 


A Table e ſhewing how many feet make a load of plank of 
any thickneſs, | 


- 


2 Feet to Inch Peet to 
thick tbe load | thick the load 
w_ — . 


. E 


Fan 
a 41— 133.31 


34—177 . 


202 M'ENSURATION. 
- The way to make this table, or to know How many feet 
of plank make a load of any thickneſs : 2 
Rule. Say, if 12 inch thick, require 50 feet to ende 0 
load, What will 4 inch-thick require? This by the-teverſe 
rule of three gives 150, — ROTOR" 


12. 50 4. 
12 


"4)Goo(150 50 feet for anſwer, 


o that if you divide 660 by any thickneſs of plant, the 
quotient ſheweth how many feet thereof make a load. 
2, Example. If it were required to know how many load 
are in 5762 feet of plank 5 inches thick. 
Zy the table: 120 feet make a load ; therefore divide 
3762 by 120, and the quoriens is loads, ROE, 
| 110) 5762 (48 12 or os loads, | 
--.- WM multiply the feet given by 144, and that product by 
the thickneſs of the plank, then divide by 1928, the inch+ 


4 es in a ſolid foot, and that quote is feet, which divide by 


due table. hs 


30, the feet in a load, and you have the loads, without 


a 28 W e FRE 48 x s load. 
7 ) = 5 
1440 | 


Note, The remainder 256g is 6qual to 56 feet, and 4 of 
- ys is equal to gy of the load as above. | 

Example 3. In 1234 fort of 4 inches plank, how many 
lead and ſolid feet ? 


| 150) 1234 (e bes 5 


3) 34 (n ſolid feet. 


7 
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For the ſolid ſeet, divide the remainder by the number 
| of 50's contained in the diviſor ; oe ky Be ors Gur the 
thickneſs of the plank is found in 12, as above, _ 
los. if. the laſt example were done by the ſecond 0 
under Ihe ſecand e „124 wohiplied by 144, Se 
| 177696, and that by 4 inches thick, 910984, which di - 
vided by 1728, the quote is 411 feet, or 8 load (divided 
by zo) and 11 feet, as in the laſt rule and exantple. 
3dly, To know how many feet of plank of any thick- 
neſs make a tun. NL 
. 


2 1 
3 


4)480(150 feet in the tune 8 


nd fer eb le GN e 
neſs in a tun (as is before ſhewed for the load) * 
diriding the 480, by the thickneſs of the plank. 


of 1 inch — 480 | 
, 240 
— 156 


| 120 
* 

8 . 4 1 
7 

: 4 0 

1 = , 6 * : . . SH 1 
: — Ju b * 2 - 
- 5 2 

* 0 


ET * 1 
| A Short and Eaſy Mzrwor's er | 


BOOK- KEEPING, | 


{Ct tine rin 


rel HAT is the firft thing 1 muſt do who de 
25 W fign to keep my book r whey 


this method ? | 
Au. You muſt make an inventory; an n ol 
Which i is at the end of theſe infttu&ions. ' 
L. How muſt I poſt the firſt part of this inventory ? 
A. You muſt poſt it an) your ledger, viz. merchandise, 
io the debit of that accompt. 
- Calb, to the debit of your caſh book. 3 
_ ; George Maſon's debt, ro he dit of dis accompt. 
* Germain Bell's debt, to his debit alſo, 
And for the whole ſum (viz. 7307.) 'you mult ; gh 
counterpart in exedit of Rack. - 
Hos muſt I poſt the other part of this inventory ? 
A. To the credit of, Thomas Richards, the ſam you 


doe him. 
"To the credit of Ichs Fair, 2 you owe him. ˖ 
And for the whole ſum (viz. roo!-) you maſt debir Rock, 
See the ſeveral accompts, Fol. 1. 2. 6 


2. I ſee by the firſt page of the day-book, that it con- 
tains entries of goods fold to ſundry perſons: how mul | 
. Theſe be poſted? a 


A. To the debit of Richard Hughs, what ſold him, b 

To the debit of Anthony Coule, the like. 

To the debit of James Gray and company, the like, x 

To the debit of Richard Hunt, the like. See their ae- 
<ompts, Fol. 3. ledger. 1 


And counterpart. muſt be given for the 3 ſam of 
this page {viz. 16/. 107. 104) on credit of merchandize 
_ — the ſaid ledger, See accompt of eben, *. 1. 

8 | 
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And the like muſt be done ſor the pages 2, 3. 4, 5 and 

6 of the ſaid day - book. 

Note, That the ready money taken for goods fold is 
| poſted each month to the debit of your caſn · book. Ea 
. '2; Hom muſt L enter the monies I receive (of debtors 
ia my ledger?) Fe 

A. On your debit ade of your caſh - book. See chat 
book, 
9. How muſt I poſt the ſums received into my ledyer ? 
A. To the credits of the PRs, of 3 received, 
See the aecompts f 
Richard Hughs — — Fol, 3 
Anthony Coule — — Pol. 3 
John Gray and company — Fol. 3 
Thomas Wilſon — , —— Fol. 3 
Henry Trap — — — Fol. 4 
L How muſt I poſt (into my ledger) the total receipts 
of the month of Auguſt (viz. 57/. 37. and rod. 
A. You mult poſt that total to the debit of your a 
in your ledger, writing, 
To ſundries, Neeeived per caſh-book, See the 1 account 
ef cath, in the ledger, Fol. x. 
Do the like for September's od ORober”s receipts, 
How muſt J enter the monies I pay to thofe j owe - 
to, and who have credit is my ledger ? 
4. On the credit gde of nm book. see the ea. 
8 
2. How wet polt thoſe ſims paid? 
A. To the debits of the perſons to whom a 
the accompts of Thomas Weben Fol, 2.and 1 Par, 
Fol. 2. in your ledger; | 
9 How muſt E pot (idto my ledger) the total payments 
of the'monctr of Auguſt (viz. gol.) 
A. You muſt᷑ poſt it to the credit of your calb, i ia your 
ledger, writing, 
By ſundries paid per caſh-book. see the accompt of 
caft im your ledger, Fol. 1. oy 
2 1 underſtand by theſe directions, how to fit and 
8 | 
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206 au for Boox Kerring; ' 
poſt my boots, how muſt I proceed in nen my 
7. 

8 A. Value your merchandiſe — vaſold, ante en- 

ter the ſum of their value on credit of the accompt of mer- 

chandize, in your ledger. See the accompt of merchan- 

drze, Fol. 1. 

And give the counterpart in debit of the accompt of 
balance in the ſaid ledger, See the debit of balance, Fol 4. 

Which done, ſubtract the debit fide of the ſaid accompt 

of merchandize for its credit, and. place the remainder 
1 971. 10s.) on the _ ſide of it. See the accompt, 

Fol. 1, 

& , _ And give counterpany « on na of profit and loſs i in the 

s: Afaid ledger, See accompt of profit and loſs, Fol. 4. 

1 I ben add up debtor and creditor of the accompt of caſh 
in the ſaid ledger, and ſubtra the credit from the debit, 
and place the caſh remaining (viz. 297/.75. 24) on cre- 
Cit of the ſaid accompt of caſh. See the accompt, Fol. 1. 
and give counterpart ia debit of the 2 — 

See ſaid accompt of balance, Fol, 4. "VE 
2. How muſt 1 do with the ele 
A Write on its credit ſide (the 321) by profit and wh, 
and give counterpart in debit of the accompt of * * 
| Joſs, See both the accompts, Fol. 2. 4. 
How muſt I do with the accompt of George Mato 
who, I find by bis accompt, owes me W 
A. You muſt write on the . of his accompt, by ba- 
lance now owing te me 101. 
And give counterpart on debit ad dion, — bok 
the accompts, Fol. 2, 4. as ny 
| 2 Do in the fame manner by the zecompts of 
__ Germain Bell — _ —— Fol. & 
Richard Hughs — — 2 Fol 3 
John Gray and company — | Fol. 3 
And Thomas Wilſon * 3” 
$2e their particular accompts in your ledger. ++. +5 
2. How muſt I do with the accompt of Thomas Rich: 


fides, * 


Thoms . 
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A. ou muſt write on the debit, of his accompt; to ba- 
lance now due to him 20]. 

And give counterpart oa credit of balance. See bock 
the accompts, Fol. 2, 4- 

Do the like with the 3 of John Fair. See his Ac 
compt, Fol. 234. 

© How muſt I do to balance or cloſe the accompts of. 
ſtock, profit and loſs? 

A. Subtra@ the debit, or profit and toſs, from its credit, 
and ſet the remainder (via. 6;/, tos ) being your clear 
gains during the time of this ride, on the devir of "—_ 
and los. See the accompt, Fol. 4. ; 

. And give counterpart-in credit of lock. see accompts "| & 
of Rook; Fol. 4: | \ 

2 'How muſt t do to balance the ene of ſtock ? 

A $udtr«& its debir ſrom its credit, and ſet the temain - 
der (via. 685/. 105. being your preſent neat „ oh the 
debit of ſtack: See the accompt, Fol. 1 | 

And give counterpart in credit of aa see ac- 
eorpt of balance, Fol. 4. | 

This done, your ledger is balanced, and the accompt of 
balance, Fol. 4. — 

This done, your ledger is balanced, and the accompt of | 
balance (if * proceeded __ il * on both 


The INVENTORY. 45 
2 2 augult. 1. 1755. 
Have * of ſundey 2 i 
forts to che value o „ L. 520—00—00 
in eaſh or ready monexs— — .. -- 
5 Owing to me, by . 
Richard Maſoon— — — 20—80—00 
Germain Bell — — —ß 10 00 00 
„„ 4 Owing by me, to | 


| 1 I 3. { e R. 4 a - + na n 5 
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BOOEK-KEEZYING. 
Casn-Boox 1. 


Debtor, 


Receipts 


Auguſt, 1737. 1 


— 


* 


2 


30 


* 


| 


431 Uerchandize fince xt of Auguſt 


ö 


| 


ro ſtock by inventory 
——_— Hughe, of him —— — 


8 


Anthony Coule, ditto — 
lohn Gray and company, ditto 9 
Thomas Wilſon, ditto. — — 
Henry Trap, ditto — 


— — 


L. $7—03—10 Received | 


* a _— * 


3 


— 


1 - 
| 2 1 of him —— T5 
« Anthony Covle, ditto —— oy — 
1 Peor ge Maſon, di 1 — I 
2c[Germain Bel}, ditto — — = — 
5 Jenry Trap, ditto— 


— 1 7 57. 


Laſt balance. } 


2} 
x * of f 


o!jobo Gray and company, ditto — 
Tj ferchandize ſince 1 of September | 


1. 69—18—09 Received 


+. A Cad 
— 


F af... een dh + aa - cad 
— * N * 
* 


23 
31 


26 


| Payment 


— 8 


— — 


2 „ 


— — 


ſoba Fair 0 2 


Reſling per balance 


—— 
- 1 8 3 


Thomas Richards, ditto —— — 


£00X-£EEPING. 


— 
iy Thomas * to him — F. 


— * 


\ 
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BOOKiEBEPLINGQS 


| - Ba 
1 . 
l Receipts=—Debror, ; 
| 
it SI Ls Rags 
11 To e Conle, of him — 
n Biddy, ditto — 
 [31John Gray and company, ditto —| 


PRE fince 1ſt of October 


L. 97—04—07 Received— | 


9 i i 


.-” | > WW OO OS 


* L% © 
5 


Ne 


" BOOK-KEEPING. 


Payments——Creditor. 
"7 October, 1757 | 
1 . 4: 


9 


| 


2&|Jobn Fair, ditto — — — 


- 


1 


Expences, &c. ſince iſt of Auguſt — 
Faid this month 


1 
9 


By Thomas Richards, to him 


Reſting per balance— 


7 


| 


w, 


q 
( 


| 
| 
| 
1 
| 


es 


O 


neu. Me 


D A * 3 O 0 * 


1 0 big R NA 1. 


392 ells linnen, at — — . - 3—2 | 


Y kv 1 — 
* 7 


Dar-Book. 5 


. Accempts debtor: to 3 
| Sold. 


| Auguſt 1. 757. 


Richard Hughs, 


Anthony Coule, 


1 raths ells Ramen, = — 5 — . 2—4 


3 


| Dy ng 


John Gray and company, 


| x 


| 


| 3 do ſciſfers, at . 
Iz 3 doz. ditto 

. | 6 dor. round points l. 3 — I-06 
|  6:doz; . 2.8 — 0—16—0 


— — l 


3 maſſes of pearh, at 3 2 O—2—6 
N e 


| BOOK-KEEPING. 
3 Dar-Book. 2. | | 


** 


Accompts debtor to merchandizze. 


Sold. 

| Augult 17. 1757. 

j Thomas Wilſon, 1 | 
12 doz, ſciſars 4 2 —— JU. 4—12—6 

6 dos. middling 43 — — 1—05—6 

9 dog. ditto 28 — — 1—04—0 

20 doz. ſmall 16 — 1—10—0 


— — ditto 20 — — — 
Anthony Coule, | 

1 looking glaſs J. ©—&8—6 
1 ditto middling — —— c—og-6. 
3 tortoiſe theli comb? -- 


——— vl 


22 


| — — Tito 23. — — _ 
d Heary Trap, | 

: doz, feiffars*t with cafes — . — 
1 doz, without caſes —— — 0—05—6 


tes -* te 


; „ 
Auguſt 27. 1757+ os 
Richard Hugbs, = | E 
4 wy ſciſſars half barb. 4 . 2 
dr. ditto, ſmall ſet—ß— —05—0 
| 2 knives at 20. — ©- 
1 Coz, comb bruſhes — — ——— 
6 pen knives, at 84, —— 04-0 
12 dot. claſp knive— W 
| "4 ay x kaives hora banded —O4J 4: 


; ei. cats. — 


3 „ 


„e — ſold 


822 


— 


Day Book . 3. 


— * 


BOOK-KEEPING, 


i 


Accompts debtor to merchandize, 


* 


Na ſciſſars —— —— 


= 


4 maſſes pearl 


Sold. 
 Avguſt x34. 1757. 
Receipts in ready money for goods fince the 


september > 1757» 
Henry Trap, ' 


Richard * 
maſſes — at 


Richard « Hoghs, . 


— ditto — — —24 


Anthony Coule, 


26 
Un pendants 46 — 5 
| 


— — — 


50 16 
6 Henry Trap, 
12 doz. horn — 3 4 1 | 
2 dor. dino. — 2 — 9 


— — ——- 


„ eee e 
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| * x [ Dar-Boorx. 4 15 0 | | | 4 
— 5 =y — — * 8 
he ||: 
4 Sold. | J. s fd. 
| | September go. 1757. EF | 
| 4 John Biddy, | 4. = 8” 
3 maſſes Ven, pearl, —— J. 1—0c—0 TY 
2 doz. ſciſſars — — C©—09—0 "yr | 
| 3 doz. fine combs — — . 109 —0 | 


0 | | Oftober 2: 1757+ 

3] Thamas Wilſon, | 

| 1 doz ſciſſars with caſes, 1. o—12— | | 
4 maſſes pearl, at 27. 0d, —— o—oJ—o 

9 Sa” ow. a 4 | 


nn 
. John tins kd: company, | ; 
I piece white gauſe qt. 24 ells — —— | ö 
„r ˙²˙·¹'˙ ü ⏑—rĩÜö . 1 
| 4 piece dittom—_zg —— — l ; 
| 1 piece —— ditto — —— ö 
1 piece yellow ditto —-aaꝛʒ —— — —— 14 
i piece black ditto —=19 — — — 4 
a | g Wk Ell—— 123 at 21d, wh 
4 1— s ditto — — — > 
N Receipts in ready money for goods a} 3 6 
| _ mn. — — — I. | ? 
| 1 . ” 
bo I 


1s | 
X Merchandize ſold p® Ll7jos 


216 BOOK-KBEPING. 
Eq 2 Dar-Boox. 5. 


wa ay #* + $ a 7 + 


1 Accompts debtor to merchandize. 


8 Sold, 
| | | Oftober 29. 1757. 
Thomas Wilſon, +» 


| 2 pieces tabby, qt. "I i ES 3 
en,. 6d. I. 25—18--6 
1 _ arenas "qu > "has Ul — 2 8 . 


— — 4 ä — 
Receipts in ready money for goods ſince the 

iſt of -QORober — 7 — — 
1 | FR 


1 — | Nerchandin 1 — | 


6009050000000 0009009 


THE 


C 2 3 


KL FHADSST T. 


3 
Bell, Germain 
Biddy, John 
Balance | 


C 
Conle, Anthony - 
Caſh | 
Expen, and abatem. 


2 3 
Fair, John 


G 
Gray, John and comp, 


3 


4 


CI 


, 


oe 


| Merchandize © 
| Maſon, George 
1 


P 


Profit and foſs 


R 


| Rept. and paymt. caſh, 


Richards, Thomas 


T 


Trap, Henry 


3 


= 


| 


BOOK -KEEPING. 
LEDGER. 1, 


1 


| 


ro ſundry to whom l owe — 


| 


Stock 


Debtor. 


To balance N. — 


e 


| W Debtor. 
To ſtock per inventory — —| 
To pP. and I. 1 ! thicher - —|. 


1 —_ —_— ——__— —_ 


| 


Receipts or Caſh, Debtor. | 
Ta ſtock, money per inventory—| 
To ſundries per book, page 1 = 
To ſundries ——— —— 1 — I 
Ta ſundrie — — — . 


_ 8 
8 1 


2 


5 — — —B 


| Expences, &c. Debtor 888 | 
To payment hereon Ga-:e I Aug. 


| BOOK-KEEPING. 


— 


» RR... ITY | 
1 1 — ä ||| 

| 175% |, Stock———Creditor, 1 
0 aue g By ſundry per invent ry — 6” 12a 

1 00 j31 By pro. and loſs, gained in 3 man. | 4 630 
0 . . 
25 og ibo 

WE 8 | | | 1 


751 |»: Merchandize, Creditr.. 

Aug * By ſundries ſcld, day book 1— | 1 10 10 

1 27] ade 
6 


rn 


5 
0 Sep: [16; By ſundries —= — 3— 4718 0 
OR j20, By fundries — —— 4— ; 17,0: 
j 4 & ſundries —— — 5— 2 07110 
| 5 5 | | 26204 05 
. By bal. value of remains —— 43 54/15 07 
0 E bien 
. — — — 4 
1 1757 | Payments or Caſh, Creditor. 5 . 2 
| Aug [1 By ſuadries per book — — [ 3000 0s 
: Sept.tzcf By ſundries——page — 1— 180 0 00 
Ot gi By ſundries page — 62 go 00 
14 6 oh I” 


” | „ 775 ; | 
| | < By balance, reſt in eaſ —— 


== e ao F" 
f | * | N > 85 5 * 5 
J 17 V F 
157 | Expences, &c. Creditor. 


| Od. 1 By profit and loſs carried there 


| | 


TS 2 


+. 


BOOEK-KEKE PINS. 
LEDGER. 2. | 


— 


” 


| _ George Maſon, Debtor. 
1 To Rock, now 7 owing me —— 


Py — th. ts. * ts 


mn. alt. 
td 


Germain Bell, Debter. 
To ſtock now due to me — 


. EY 


Thomas Richards, Debtor. 
23] To payment, to him —— — 
128! To ditto | — am 
25] To ditto | 
| | 
To balance now due to him — 


{ . 
| 
1 | | f 1 


* — = 


— 


John F air, Debtor. | 
zi To-payment to him — ——' 
23 ro ditto — — — — 
25] To ditto — — — 


ö 


ö 


To balance now owing him ISA. 


3 


.- 


WG 1190 1 0 OD 


% 4 Sf ow $$ WS 


BOOK-KEEPING. 


| LEDGER. 2. 
Bb Ps oe 
175 ; | George Maſon, Creditor, 
Sept 15] By receipt of him — — 
Oct. 1 By balance now owing me 
- #4 
4 
| : jm — — | — 
1757 Germain Bell, Creditor, 1 
Se pt 200 By receipt of lim — 
Oct 310 By balance, now owing me —— 
rr * | 
£ ba 8 | 
AY 
wh | Thomas Richards, Creditor. 
Avg 1 By ſtock now owing bim 
1 
| —rVſꝗð—— 
1757 -| John Fair, 8 
aug. i} By ſtock now due to him — | 


222 BOOK-KEEPING. 
= 4; HAST + $65 --- | 


_ _— K 3 — — 


12 - = 


1 157 Richard Hughs, Debtor. 
Aug i To merchandize fold bim — | 
$ © 55 To ditto, a parcel — — 
ppt \ 6] To ditto, 2 maſſes cf pearl 
| 11 To ditto, 13 ells of cloth —— 1126 


| 


| 1 WET 
| 4 
17 57 | Anthony Coule, Debtor. ( . 
A5 To merchandizz fold him —— | 6 
„ — 90 
sept. is] To ditto, a parcel — — — 
[ 3 6 
1 1 
EE - E 


— — — — — a. = — n N ö 


John Gray and comp. Debtor, | 
«| To merchandize, a parcel —— | | 
Sept. 30 To ditto, a parcel — — 1 1c 


1757 


| 


> 
— 
oh 

vi 


14 —— 8 


Thomas Wilſon, Debtor. 
Aug. 1) Te merchandiz?, a parcel — 
OR. 2 To ditto, a parcel — — 1 

29] To ditto, a parcel ——— —; 7 


CT TE yr ̃ EC OE C_ 
— p — 2 a 
— — — ” * — — _ 
- © 


BOOCR-KEEPI NG. 
LEDGER. 3. 


| Richard Hughs, Creditor. | 
| By receipt of him — -11 
By o 


1 


By balance now owing me — 


-.» 


1. x 


hd — 


1787 3 IEEE Coule, Creditor. 


ö Aug 12 By receipt of kin ð —4 

Sept.[1 1] By ditto — — 

a ee 

; „ „ O80g 

5 Balance 
— — — — mon | 

17 57 John Gray and comp. Creditor. 

9 Aug. Ji By receipt of them — 

3 Sept. 30 By ditto _— — — — 

i Oct. 3 1] By ditto 3 

0 | | 


, S F g 
| } - By balance now owing me 4 


— | | 


— J hw 4 * * IX p 


— 


1757] Thomas Wilſon, Creditor. 
By receipt of him — — —_ 


og, 31 By balance now wowing e — 


"P14 = 


O 


þ 


RX ; 
4 
6 Aug 20 


EY 


BOOK-KEEPING 
LEDGER. EI. 


; Henry Trap, Debtor. 
| To merchandize, a parcel] —— 
| To ditto xs — — 


þ 


| 


Jobn Biddy. Debtor = 
| | — 
|  * Peofit and Joſs, Debtor. 


To expences, &c. brotght here 
To ſtock, gained fince Aug, iſt 


2 — 


| Balance, Debtor; 

To merchandiz: now r-maining 
To receipts, or caſh reſting — 
To George Maſon, now owing 


|] To Germain Bell, ditto —— 


To Richard Hughs, ditto — 

| To John Gray and comp. ditto 

| To Thomas Wilſon, ditto —— 
To Anthony Coule, ditto —— 


To merchandize, a parcel — 4: 


| 


1 


| 
11 
4 
ft 
[+ 


. 

1 

* 
„ 


1 


i. 


| 


WW 5 &w ww 


S 18 © 


oO © 2 © Q — 


| 
ns | 


ws 


1757 


1757 


BOOK-KEEPING.” 
LEDGER. 4. 


- Henry Trap Creditor. | 
By-receipt of him > rs 
By ditto in fall — — — | 


. * 
Hs SY 


8 Addy Creditor, 1 


20 By ceeipe in fl — — 


o 
«| 

{ 

| 


_ 2 
. d 


Profit and loſs, Creditor, | 


| By merch, to cloſe: that accompt 


41 
| , 


| 8 Creditor. 
By Tho. Richards, I owe him 
OI, ditto —— — 
pe. 


By ſtock, for its neat—.' 


0 


226 D'reQions for Book- Keavind. 
| | DIRECTYLONS. irs 
Vueft Hz taught me how to ſtate, poſt, 220 ba. 
lane e my books; what method auiſi 1 vſe 
at the going out of theſe books into other? 
Anſ. From the balance of theſe Looks (ſee |<dper,afal, 
4) 88 muſt draw out another inventory, as follows; 
"The IAV AJ. .. 
L ndon, October 3 1. 1757 
Hare in merchandize of ſundry 
I ſorts to the value of 5 2 354. 16 0 


In caſh, or ready money —— — 297 07 a1 


Owing to me, by 


George Maſon - E 
Richard — 3 1 
John Gray and company — —— 4 11 ©0 
Thomas Wifon —— —— — 46 13 10 
2 Conle — —— — — oo 22 


oo 
co 
© 


ae 


. 720 11 00 
5 _ _ * Owing by me, to ER 
Thomas Richards L. 20 oo co 
_  Joho Fair _ 6... | 
— L 006 
My neat ſtock 685 11 00 
And poſt it into your new ledger, as by the e, 
given for the poſting your other inventory. : 
An thecaſh book on debtor fide (for ie. in the. 
month of auguſt) are gures jolt before the money lines, 
as 1 before 180/. and 3-befo:e 40. ce. I defire to know what 
thoſe figares ſhew. 
A. The figure 1 (before 180/. in the firſt line). ſhes! 
the folio of the ledger, on which the aceompt of Nock lands. 
T The figure 3 following Richard Hughs, in the next lige, 
fe ws the folio of the ledger, whereon the accompt of 
Richard Hughs ftands. 
The like is to be under ſiood of the Ggure 3 following 
| Anthony whe pt the 3 Mo n 


0 — *% 


RR 


oO "oh — a i mM M 


WM SIS RES BOD 


Directions for Boox - Kznying | 100 


wy The 3 following Thomas Wilſon, and the 4 follow · 
ing Henry Trap, on debtor fide of the faid caſh-book for 
the wonth of Auguſt, and of. thoſe on debtor fide of the 
ſaid book for the months of September and Oct ber. 

2. What do the figures on the creditor fide of the ſaid 
caſt⸗ book) which come juſt before the money lines, ſhew ? 
For inſtance, in the month of Auguſt on creditor fide, of 
the figure 2 following Thomas Richards juſt before the 
201. and the 2 following John Fair, juſt before 1o/ © 

A. The figure 2 ſollow ing Thomas Richards, ſhews that 
his accompt ſtands in ledger, folio 2. And the 2 following 


John Fair, ſhews that his accompt ſtands alſo in the _—_ | 
ledger, folio 2. 


The like is e hs; figures 2, 2 car cre» 
ditor fide of the caſh-book for September, 


And of the figures 2, 2, 2 on ene sec of the en- 
brok ſor October. 


2. What does the L. -41 5: detonate 
tor fide of the caſh book for the month of Auguſt, ſhew ? 

2 It ſhews the total ſum received during the month of 
Auguſt, and is produced by ſubtraQing the 180 l. in the 
firſt line from L. 23733: 10, on the debtor fide of that 
accompt 

The like is to Seide of the K. 6% 5 1d 15) mt 
the tot of September, and of the I «97:8: — 
of October. | 

And as thoſe ſums ſhew the tal comiae ee cite 
month, fo the ſum 3o/. on credit ſide of the caſh book for 
Auguſt, the ſum of 151. fer September, and the 627. for 
October, ſhew the total payment during each of thoſe 
months, 


2 How is the balance (or reſt of money) in caſh | 
found? 

A. You wuſt ſubtraQ the ;l. (on creditof Auguſt deal · 
book) from the L. 237: 3. e on the debit fide, and the 
remainder being L. 207 : 3 : 19, the balance, or reſt of 


money, io calh, which bak d under the zol. paid, and 
added to it, makes a juſt balance with the debtor ſide. See 
the caſh-book for the month of 9 « 


228 Directions for Boow-Keevine. 

vou ace to do in the like manner to ſind the balance, or 
reſts of eaſh ſor the months of September and Oktober. 
See the caſh-baok for theſe months. | 

© What does the figure 3 againſt Richard Hughs (in 
the day book) and the 3 againſt Anthony Conle, and the 
other figures in the margin of the day-book, ſhew ? 

A. They ſhew the folios of the ledger whereon the ac+ 
compts of Richard Hughs, Anthony Coule, and the * 
accompts ſtand. | 

And alſo ſhew that thoſe perſons « or aecompts are aeb⸗ 
tors; as the figure 1 under the ſmall line of the margin, 
and at the foot of each page of the day-book, juſt againk 
the words merchandize ſold ſhews that the accompt of 

merchandize ſtands i in the ledger, on on folio 1, and i is ere 
ditor. 

©. What do the figures in the ledger coming juſt be be 
ſore the money lines on debtor fide, ſhew ? 

A. As the words of each line on the debtor fide of the 
ſaid ledger, immediately following the word to, ſhew what 
accompts or perſons are to be credited, or eounterpart:d, 
ſo thoſe figures ſhew on what folios in the ledger thoſe at 
cumpts or perſons are to be found, 5 

9. What do the figures coming juſt before the money 
lines on the creditor fide of the ledger ſhew ? 

A. As the words in each line on creditor fide of the 
ſaid ledger immediately following the word by, ſhew 

what accompts or perfons are debited or counterparted, 
ſio theſe figures ſhew on what folios in the ledger 1 


| 2 or perſons are to be found. 


2 How mult I enter the goods I buy? 
A You mult enter them in a bought book; as $ for in. 
Rance, 
e debtor to e 
| __ Bought 
| 1 (ſuppoſe) Richard Thomas, viz, 
46 ells linnen, at 37. per ell L. 6-18—0 
32 eUs. ditto, at 47 per ell 10—08—- 0 
N L, 17—6— 
% e 
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This article (and others ofthe like nature) muſt be poſt- 
ed in your ledger, to the credit of the accompt of the per+ 
ſons of whom bought) dere Richard Thomas: and the 
total ot each page in the bought book, maſt be poſted in 
the ſaid ledger io the debit of accompt of merchandize» 

©. I have been told that a good method of — 
ing will ſhew the owner of the books, or others concern · 
ed, the following neceſſary (and many _— * 
lars, viz. 


; | Concerning merchandize, 

Ne 1, What goods (during the whole, or any time of 
the accompt) have been bought, brought into — 
when, of whom, and at what prices, 

2. What goods (as above) have been ſold, ifues out of 
the charge, when, to whom, and at what price. « 

3. The whole quantity bought and fold, and the prokit | 

tas ariſing on theſe ſo diſpoſed of. 
Concerning caſh or money, 

4. What ſams of money have been received {as above) 
from whom, and on whoſe account, 3 in pact 
c- or in full. 

ß. What ſum total has been td and. paid (are 
y ing the whole, or during any time, as above, and conſe- 
quently the ſum reſting in caſh, 
de Concerning perſons with whom I deal. 

6. For what ſams my Rand indebced, from what Gates, 
and for what. 

7. For what ſums 1 land indebted to them, from what 
dates, and for what, < | 
8 Whether any balance or remainder be 2 from 

them to me, or from me to them, and what ſum. 
. Concerning my expences. | 

9. What expence I have been at ara the t time of the 

accompt, or any part of it) and ſuch expence conſidered 
and allowed ; then what neat gain or loſs has mn. 
Concerning my ſtock. - 

10. What ſtock I began with, and what my preſent lock 
is, and what particulars compoſed each. 

U 


-— 8 % ee v 


— 


= 


| confequently thoſe in number 6. by comparing the debtor 
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Now I deſire you to ſhe w me how this method will an · 
ſwer all theſe particulars. | 

A. Concerning merchandize, your bought book will 
ſnew you the particular demands of numb. : 

And your day-book thoſe in numb. 2. 

The debtor fide of accompt of merchandize 5 m your 
ledger will ſhew the whole quantity bought, and its cre- 
ditor:fide the whole quantity ſold, and the ſame accompt 
ſhews you alſo the profit and loſs ariſing on thoſe you have 
diſpoſed of See the accompt of merchandize in ledger, 
folio 1. thus the demands number 3 are ſhewn. | 
| Concerning caſh or money, the debtor ſide of your caſh 

book anſwers the demands in number 4 and the creditor 
ſide of the ſaĩd book ſhews the demands in number 5, and 


and creditor ſides. 
The creditor fide alſo ef the ſaid book ſhews the be 
| lance (or reſt that ſhould be found) in caſh. 

; Concerning perſons with whom you deal. 
The debtor ſides of their accompts ſhew the demands 
of number 6, and the creditor ſides thoſe of number 3. 
And conſequently their accompts compared in debtor 
and creditor, ſhew the demands of number 8. 
| Coneerning your expences. 

The accompt of expences in your ledger ſhews your er- 
pences, as in number g, and the accompt of en 
loſs will ſhew the neat gain or loſs. | 

Concerning your ſtock. 
T The accompt of ſtock in your ledger ſhews what yu 
began with, and the accompt of balance ſhews your pre. 


ſeat ſock, and of what particulars it conſiſts, and an(wen 
racers 10. 
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Accourrs ready caſt up. 
The Price ot the Commodity by the Tun, Hundred, 
Pound, Ounce, Dozen, Tard, Ell, &. 
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umb. 48 
| 11. 
i] 0 
18 
| 1 „ 
| 4 © 
if 1 
[| 7 1 
ö 11 
1 4 
Ic 2 0 
3 4 o 
F 5 
8 gc} 10 1 
þ ach 708+: * 0 
3 8c} 16 0 
' 90 18 0 
1 + 0. - $Þ 60 a 
zoo| 60 75 © go 0 
| 40] B89 of 100 Of 120 © 
oc 100 125 159 © 
60c] 120 150 180 0 
700 140 175 210 © 
Soc] 160 200 249 0 
— 180 225 270 © 
———— — —e— 
100c] 200 250 300 © 
200: | 400 500 0609 0 
300C 600 750 900 © 
.qooc| B00 [000 1200 © 
-- JOOC[1099Q C1250 1300 © 
looo 2000 . £12500 3000 0 
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Acconrry ready caft up. 


the Commodity by the Tun, Hundred, | 


Pound, Ounce, Dozen, Yard, Ell, & e. 


'\umb | 7 Suit | 8 Shill, 19 Shill. 18s al. 
| I, '3 F s.| | 8 J. 3. 
_ OO TD OLD 
| on 6 2 6 1 &@ 8 $3. © 
| ye Bo. IS 20 5 1 10 
1 4 1 2. 20 2: 3 HY. 
1 5 : 1 2 2 2 10 
— | JJ 2128 3: 0:-- 
n 2 1 9 30 
8 8 2 3M 3 10 @& 0 
A 1 3 r 
d& — — — — — 
8 10 3 10 4 F 
S| 20 1 8989 0 
3 37 0 12 13 10 15 0 
2] 4% 4 16 & 18 cf © o& 
Sh 5%] x7 1 20 © 22 10] 25. © 
D] 69 ar 24 OO 27 go ©: 
8 939] 24 19 28 of 31 1d 35 O 
8 380 28 d 32 % 36 of 40 © 
T T5 Te. a 
2 — * — — — 
I oe 35 40 45 50 © 
| 200] 70 d 8 9 go 100 © 
21 Joo} 105 120 „„. 
g 400J 140 160 ©] 180 200 0 
8 5001 175 200 0 225 250 0 
v 210 9 240 278 3600 © 
PI 729] 245 280 315 359 0 
280 320 360 400 0 
| r 
1000 350 400 900 500 o 
2000 700 , Bos of: 200 0 
3000 1000 1200 01350 1300 0 
4000 1400 1.600 1800 2000 oO 
5000 1750 2000 012250 _ ©2500 © © 
10000 3500 4000 - 0/4500 ; 0 
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| The Quantity of the Commodity to be bought or ſold. 
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Pound, Ounce, Dozen, Yard, Ell, &c, 
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The uſe of the foregoing Tables. 


HE SE tables will ſerve for many uſes; but that 
which they will be moſt uſed about, as being mok 
neceſſiry, is to find out the true account of any number 
of ells, yards, or pounds, being ſold for ſo much the ell, 
yard, or pound. 

Example. What will 5000 ells of linnen, at 11 Pence 
the ell come to? To find this, firſt look to the price of 
The ell at the head of the table, then look down the ſide 
of the table for the number of ells, ſo you ſhall find in 
the laſt column but one in the'table,' and in the laſt line 
but one thereof, that 5000 of any thing at 11 * a 
Piece, comes to 229“. 35. 44. 

If you cannot find your price in one column, or num - 
ber of things in one line, you muſt take two or three parts 
thereof, and add them together. | 


Another example, 


What will 1500 ells, at 934 come to? 
la the table of nine pence E 


| „ „ 

For. 1000 nine pences. —_— 7. 

For yoo nine pences ns 25 6 
In the table of half pence, „ 

For 1000 half pence | 2 10 

Fot 500 balfpence 1 0-00 
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GEOGRAPHY, 
Deſcribing all the TH N 
Euriaks, Kincpows and Dena 
"I'M THE. 


WHOLE WORLD. 


SHEWING 


"Their Bounda, Situations, Dimenſions, Religions, 


0 ſhopricks, and Univerſities. 
| To WHICH 18 PREFIZED, 8 


0 A method for learning geography without 2 maſter, 
bor the uſe of ſuch grown perſons as have _ : 
| ed chis uſeful ſtudy i in their youth, 


* 


AND 418 


A Table, ſhewing the parallel of laditude; hen, 
and the length of the day in e 


„ 
PTS. 


| Languages, Commodities, Diviſions, Rivers, Moun= 
tains and Lakes; with their Archbiſbopricks, Bi- 


To learn Geography without the Directions of a Maſter, 
HE perſon who defires to learn geography mutt. 
have a ſet ol maps, and after reading over the ff. 
aden of each empire, &c. be ſhould be very exact in 
finding out in the map, the ſeveral places mentioned there. 
in; and thus by reading each article ſeveral times over, 
and comparing them with the maps, any grown perſon 
may ſoon know the moſt remarkable places in the world, 
their fituation, boundaries, &c. and will inſenſibly by de- 
grees remember the names of them. 

The following maps, which may be purchaſed at 2 
| ſ:na!l expence, may be ſufficient to inſtru any reader, and 
render this treatiſe eaſy and intelligible, viz. 

The world, Europt, Afia, Africa, North America, ”_ 

America, England. Scotland and Ireland. 

It is highly neceſſary, that the different parts of each of 
thoſe maps ſhould be diſtinguiſhed by different colours, ot 
at leaſt by points or lines. 

A TaBLe ſhewing the Parallel of Latitude, ah Breadth, 
and the Length of the Day in every Climate. 


| 5” Climates b=twixe the Sy nd and the Polar Circle. 


21>, Parall Bath | Day. 5 5 Parall | nth | Day, 
a 1 
[BIN BAH. [DM.[D-4-[D . 
18 34|8 34 [12 513 81 33 18 30 
2 6 4318 0 422 14 62 181 19 19 © 
3124 11 7 28 13 30 15 | 63 25 | 1 07 | 19 30 
4130 4716 36 14 00 | 16| 63 220 52 | 20 00 
5136 30 [5 4t | 14 30 64 160 53 | 20 30 
641 22 4 52 15 018 | 64 5510 3921 00 
2 45 294 07 | 15 30 1965 25 [0 30 21 30 
8 49 013 3216 co 2065 47/0 2222 00 
9151 582 57 16 3021 [-66 06|o 19 22 30 
1054 29 2 3t | up 022 66 200 14| 23 00 
11456 37 |2 12 | 17 30 | 23 | 66 28 | © 08 | 23 30 
12458 261 4018 00| -4 66 31 | o 03 | 24 00 
| <-imares 'efween the Polar — ald the Poles. 
1157 311 co [1 Mo. | 4 
219 31|2 002 Mo. | 5 
3173 21] 3 50 [3 Mo. | 6. 
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DESCRIPTION of the WorLD. 


EOGRAPHY is a ſcience which teacheth the 
deſcription of the earth. It differs from Coſmo- 
graphy as a part from the whole, and from Chronogra- 
phy and Topography as the whole from its parts. 
The earth is a ſpherical body, which together with the 
water make up one globe of ſo perfect and exact a form, 
and ſo beautified and adorned by the God of nature, that 
from its elegancy and beauty, it was called by the Greeks 
Kongo, and by the Latins Mundus. 


It is ſituate, according to Ptolomy and Tycho, in the 


center of the univerſe, but according to Copernicus, be- 
tween the orbs of Mars and V:nvs : its ſpbſtance ſo won- 
derfol, as may well expreſs that unlimited power that 
performs infinitely beyond our imaginations, 

As to its magnitude, it is 21600 miles in circuit (allow- 
ing, according to the vrlgar account; 60 to a degree) its 
diameter 6874 miles; its ſemidiamerer 3436 ; its ſuperfi- 
cies in ſquare miles 148510584, and its ſolid content 
169921796242 cubical miles, 

For the better underſtanding all its parts, it may be di- 
vided into four general heads, viz. 1, Its imaginary parts; 
2. its real parts; 3, in reſpe& to its inhabitants; 50. 4. 
Its national parts, 


7 „ 


1. Imaginary parts. 
The i imaginary parts are only ſuppoſed, for the ear - 


er underſtanding of this ſcience ; they are, 1. poles, 2. 


circles, 3 zones, and 4. 3 
1. The poles are the extreme points of the axis, teh 
are ſuppoſed to paſs through the center of the earth, and 


on which it is ſuppoſed to move daify about, They an- 


X 2 


25 * 
. 

— —— — — — — > + er ee 

—— — — 


— — p 


— 


8 the other imaginary 
parts) being the fartheſt diſtant from the equator; in 
_ number two, via. 1. The arQic, or north pole; and, 2. 
the antartie, or ſouth pole. 

2. The circles are divided into the greater and leſſer: 
the greater divide the world into two equal parts: num - 
ber four, viz. 1. The equator, compaſſing the earth equal · 
fy between, and the fartheſt from the poles ; when the ſun 
| Is here, the days and nights are equal. 2. The zodiack 
(in which is the ecliptic) cutting the equator obliquely, 
thro? which the ſun paſſes in a year, Theſe two are im- 
moveable, 3. The horizon, dividing the viſible parts of 
the heavens from the inviſible, 4. The meridian, divid- 
ing the horizon into two equal parts: when the ſun is 

here it is noon, Theſe two are moveable. 

| The leff:r circles divide the world into twe unequal 
parts; they are, 1. The tropics, which terminate the ſun's 
diſtance from the equator, being 23 degrees and a half 
from it: when the ſun is here it is either ſummer or win» 
ter. They are two, viz. of Cancer on the north, and of 
Capricora on the fonth ſide of the equator. 2. The po- 
lar circles, 66 degrees and one half of the equator, and 


23 and one half of the Poles; they are called the Arc. 


and Antarctic circles, 3. The Parallels, which are pa- 
xallel to the Equator, ſet in maps to ſhe w the latitude, as 


the meridian lines are to ſhew the longitude of places. 


Note, that the latitude is the diſtance from the equator, 
and longitude from the farit meridian, made N 
at the Cayary iſles. 

3. The Zones are certain ſpaces of earth included be. 
tween two leſſer circles. In number five; viz. one torrid 


Zone, which ligs between the tropies: two temperate” 


Zones, between the tropics and polar circles; and two 
frigid Zones, between the polar circles and the poles. 
_ Clime, or Climate, is a ſpace of earth, between two 
_ parallels, in which the longeſt Jay is increaſed balfan hour; 


as for example, in the firſt Clime, the longeſt day is 12 


hong wants IHE; in the ſecond 3 hoveny, ia the third. 
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2. Real Parts, : he 


The AY parts are ſuch as have a punt bee upon 
the RING of the earth, divided iato, 1. Water, e 
2. Land. | 

1. Water is divided into, 1, Ocean, called a n 


paſſed with land, extept one ſtreight, ſuch as the Mediter- 
ranean and Baltic. 3 Streight, a part of the ocean re- 
ſtrained into narrow bounds, opening the way to a ſea, as 


of water, wholly encompaſſed with land, as Parima and 


as it were two arms to hold the fea, as thoſe of Venice wag 
Lepanto; as for Rivers, Ditches, Brooks, Fountains, 
they need no deſcription. 

2 Land, divided into, 1 Continent, a vaſt tract of land 


&c. 2. Iſland, a ſpace of land wholly incompaſſed with 
encompaſſed with ſea except one ſmall part, as Morea, 


a peninſula to a continent. 5. Promontory, a mountain 

ſhooting itſelf into the ſea, the end of which is called a 

Cape, as the Cape of Good Hope, Cape Verd, &c. As 

tor Mountains, Rocks, Valleys, Fields, Foreſts, 3 
| nun. vec. oy are all well known, | | 


3. Inhabitants. 
The earth-is divided in reſpeR of its PDE ws 


ed the right hand, and the ſouth the left. 2. To prieſts, 
the ſouth is the right hand, and the north the left. 3. 


the left. , And, 4. to Geographers, the eaſt is the right, 
X 3 | 


13 hours and a half, &e, they are is number 24, dt 


collection or rendezvous of all waters, giving bounds to the 
regions of the earth. 2. Sea, a part of the ocean iacom- 


thoſe of Maghalonica and Gibraltar. 4. Lake, a large — 


Zair 5. Creek or gulf, a crooked ſhore, thruſting forth 


where many nations are joined together, as Europe, Als, 
ſea, as Britain, Japan, &c. 3. Peninſula, a ſpace of land 


Malacca, &c. 4 Iſthmus is that ſpace of land that joins | 


the right hand and left. 1. To Poets the north was count- 


To aſtronomers, the weſt is the right hand, and the eaſt 
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and the weſt the left. The inhabitants ele are i | 
tingviſhed ; 1. In reſpe& of their ſituation. - 2. Accord. 
ing to their ſhadows. 3. In reſpe ct to the \oficion of the 
Globe. And, 4. according to the countries. 

1. Thoſe according to their ſitnations are divided into, | 
1. Aruzci, which lie under the ſame meridian, and fame 
longitude, but on different ſides of the equator. 2+ Perizci, 
which live en the ſame ſides of the equator, and the ſame 


 Hititude, but on oppoſite ſides of the globe. 3. Antipodes, 


+ that live diametrically oppoſite to each other · 

2. Thoſe according to their ſhadows, are divided i "Ou 
1. Awphiſcii, (called alſo Afcii} who live in the Torrid 
| Zane, whoſe ſhadows tend both ways. 2. Periſcii, which 
live in the Frigid Zones, whoſe ſhadows tend all ways. 3. 
Heteroſcii, in the Temperate Zones, whoſe ſhadows tend 


l one way. 
4 1 
I 


3. Thoſe according to the position of the Globe, any 
diſtiaguiſhed into, 1+ Such as live in a Right Sphere iy 


Cer the Equator) where the lars rife and ſet at right any 


gles, 2. Such as live in an Oblique Sphere (between the 
Equator and Poles) where the ſtars rife and ſet obliquely. 
4. As live in a Parallel Sphere (under the Poles). where 
the ſtars are always parallel to the Horiaoa _ 

4. Thoſe according to the countries, are $ltingviſhed 


into a treat many nations and people, 2s Freach, Spani- 


ards, Italians, Germans, &c- 6 


icularly treated of hereafter. 


4 National Parts. 


The earth in reſpect to its countries is divided 5 into four 
parts, viz. 1. Europe, 2. Aſia, 3 Africa, and 4. America; 


o which may be added, g. terra borialis i incognita, and, 


6- Terra auſtralis. incognita. Thoſa are divided into Em- 
pires, Kingdoms, Regions, Countries, Nations, &c+ ſubs 


Territories, Diſtricta, Countries, &c, 


As for the Empires, there are 3 


. ſept, viz- Turkey, _— Perſia, "Tp. India, and 
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Abilliaia'; to theſe wo may add three others that go by 
the name, vin · Germany, Morocco, Monomotopa- The 
deſcription of theſe, with the kingdoms, inferior provinces, 
and ſovereignties, is the main deſign of this compendjum. . 

Countries are for the molt part divided. according to 
princes dominions (but not always ſo;) they are ſeparated 
from each other, 1. Sometimes by fea, as Germany, and 
Denmark from Swedeland, 2. Sometimes by rivers, as Na- 
tolia from Turcumania, 3+ Sometimes by moanteins, as 

France from Spain, 4- Sometimes by walls, as China from 
Tartary, and 5+ Sometimes divided only according to the 
towns and forts of the priuces, as France, from the Low 
Countries. Thus 3K in generals 


* Cy PR 
A Deſcription of Euros. 


TuS continent of Europe is ſituated between 16 250 
32 degrees of north latitude, and between 10 de- 
grees weſt, and 65 degrees of eaſtern logitude, being 
bounded by the frozen ocean on the north ; by Afia oa 
the eaſt 3 by the Mediterranean fea, which feparates ir 
from Africa on the ſouth ; and by the Atlantic ocean on 
the weſt. | 

This continent, . with hs dv, is „ divided - into three 
grand divifioas, viz · the northern, containing Ruſſia, or 
Muſcovy, Sweden, Denmark, and Norway, Great Britain 
and its iſlands, Iceland, Greenland and the iflands of the 
| The middle divifion conſiſts of Poland, Germany, and 
the aChoiniag hereditary dominions of the houſe of Au- 
Rria, the Low Countries or noo France, and ws. | 
conqueſts on the Rhine. 
Toe ſouthern divifion contains Tarkey i in Broye, * : 
» WH tributary provinees of Moldavia, Wallachia, the Crim and 
lefſer Tartary, Switzerland and their allies, Italy, Spain, 
P. Poctugal, and the iſlands in the Mediterranean. 
j Ruſha, or Muſcovy, contains a very "Py part of ko- 


— — 


. 
0 
| 
| 
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rope, but thopgh the north is but little inhabited, as pro- 
ducing few of the neceſfarics of life, yet many of the mid- 


dle, and ſouthern provinces are as fruitful as any in Bu · 
rope, producing every ſpecies of corn and fruits which do 
not require a very warm climate. The inhabitants were 
civilized, and from Barbarians, were, in ſome meaſure; 


made a warlike and induſtrious: pecple, by the condud 


and example of Peter the Great, But they have not yet 
learned to trade much in their 0wn- bottoms, their goods 
being exported in foreign ſhipping; from which alſo they 


receive the produce of the ſouthern countries of Europe, 


Our Ruflia merchants export thitber coarſe woollen cloths] 
long ells, worſted, ſtuffs, tin, and tobacco: and from 
thence import hemp, flax, coarſe linen, linen yarn, Ruſſia 


leather, furs, tallow, iron, and pot athes. The domini- 
ons of the Ruſſiin empire extend far into Aſia, and even 
reach to the Pacific ocean, being in length trom caſt to welt 


npwards of 3000 miles, and 2500 in breadth from north 


to ſouth. The government is arbitrary and deſpotie, and 


their religion that of the Greck church. 


Sweden is a cold country, encumbered with dani 


rocks and mountains, and a great part of the year cover 


ed with ſnow ; it has few navigable rivers, but abundance 
of torrents, which running precipitately from their rocks 


and mountains, after a ſhort coarſe, run into the Baltie 
ſea, which is frozen up four or five months in the year: 
The country is fillfd with great lakes and marches ; Lap: 
land and the northern part produce ſcarce any vegetable, 
but between the mountains there are fruitful valleys 
The riches of this country chiefly conſiſts in the mines of 


ſilver, copper and iron. They export from Sweden bard: 


ware, pitch, tar, roſin, maſts, deals, and wooden wate, 


and import thicker falks, ſtuffs, wine, brandy, ſugar, ſpi- 
ces, tobacco, linen, paper, and haberdaſhery wares. Their 
trade to England has been hitherto moſt advantageous, 


the Engliſh taking the produce and manufaRures of the 
country, and giving them near two thirds of filyer in re: 
turn: but the W now given for importing r 
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ron from New England, muſi put a ſtop to a commerce ſo 
diſadvantageous to us- The 2 are Peoteſtanta 
of the Luthe ran perſuaſion” - 

Denmark confiſts of Jutland, the ian of Zealand and 
Funen, and the little iflands about them · The peninſula 
of Jutland was antiently called the Cimbrian Cherſoneſe, 
or the peninſula of the Cimbri, The-country is general- 


ly flat, barren, and ſandy; and the air is commonly 


thick and foggy, occalioned by the ſeas which almoſt 
ſurround it, and by the numerous lakes in the heart of the 
country; however; in ſome parts there are plenty of corn 
and paſturage. Its chief commodities are fiſb, furniture 
for ſhips, ox hides, tallow, fre, wainſcot, &c. The long- 
eſt day is ſeventeen hours and an half, and the ſhorteſt 
eight and an half. Their kings have been ſometimes he- 
reditary, and at others elective; and fometimes limited, 
and at others abſalute, as they have been ever fince the 
year 1660, when the peaſants, groaning under the op- 
pr: flions of the nobility and gentry, agreed to make the 
crown abſolute and hereditary; they were joined by the 
elergy, and the king having affembled the nobility and 
gentry in a garriſoned town, in a manner compelled them 
to reſign their liberties, Their religion is Lothefan, as 
is that of Norway, which is ſubject to Denmark, and the 
church lands being ſeined by the government at the re- 
formation, the clergy gens on * for —_ ſub- 
ſiſtancte. 

Norway is extremely cold and diva, and on * ac 
count is but thinly inhabited. The poor people dry 
tieir ſtock fiſh, and uſe it inftead of bread, Their chief 
commodities are ſtoek fiſh, furs, train oil, pitch, maſts, 
aſe, cables, and deal boards, which they exchange for corn, 
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of life. 
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As to the iflands of Greenland and Iceland, they are 
told miſerable countries, and but thinly inhabited, 5 
Ar we are maſt concerned in the hiftory of Great Bei- 


ig * 


wines, fruits, and the other neceſfuries and conveniencies 
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tain and Ireland, we ſhall give a more pafticlar deſeripii · 
on of them, and place it in an article by itſelf. FM 
We ſhall now treat of the middle diviſion of Europe. 
Poland is a large and level country, being 660 miles 
in length from north to ſouth, and 560 from eaſt to weſt, 
It is a flat level country, well watered by lakes and rivers, 
the land fruitful, and producing great quantities of wheat 
and rye; with rich meadows and paſtures, which feed 
vaſt flocks and herds of cattle; it abounds with wax, pitch, 
ſalt, ſoap, roſin, flax, butter, cheeſe, corn, and rich fort. 
The government is an eleQive monarchy, but the king is 
ſo reſtcaintd by laws, that he has little elſe beſides the 
ſhadow of royalty; and while the nobility and gentry are 
abſolutely free, the people are in the moſl abject ſlavery, 
without property, or any thing they can call their own, 
The- nobility and gentry, who are their landlords, or ri- 
ther maſters, are all as deſpotie as kings, and have the 
liberty of doing what miſchief they pleaſe ; they pay on- 
Iy an inconſiderable fize for taking away the life of a te- 
nant; they ſeize and deſtroy at pleaſure, ſo that, under | 
tze appearance of freedom, this ſeems to be the work 
conſtitution upon earth. As the whole nation is compol- 
ed of abſolute maſters and abjeR ſlaves, the latter are on- 
ly employed in cultivating earth; all the manufaQurcs 
neceffary for the country are carried on by foreigners, 
and in general by the Jews, who are almoſt the only peo- 
ple who keep ſhops, and work at trades. The religion 
of the country is that of the Romilh profeſſion, but Jevs 
and proteſtants are tolerated. The metropolis of Poland 
is Warſaw, a large and populous city. wy 
Germany is generally on the north and eaſt, a level coun- 
try, conſiſting of barren ſands, or marſhy grounds; 0 
'the ſouth it is encumbered with the mountains of the Alps, 
but in the middle there is a variety of hiils, valleys, fruit 
ful fields and meadows, more particularly along the banks 
of the Rhine, the Danube, &c. and is adorned with » 
bundance of fine cities, caſtles, and palaces. This val 
country is divided into ten circles, viz. three on the north, 


on 
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the circles of Upper and Lower Saxony, and that of Weſt- 
phalia, Three on the ſouth, the circles of Auſtria, Ba- 
varia, and Swabia, Three about the middle, the circles 
of Franconia, of the Upper and Lower Rhine. And laſtly 
the circle of Burgundy, which Ttormerly conſiſted of the 
dutchy of Burgundy, and the 17 provinces of the Nether- 
lands; but theſe laſt have been long ſevered from the 
empire. There are in Germany upwards of three 'hun- 
dred ſovereign princes and Rates, moſt of them arbitrary 
within their own territories, The emperor is the ſoun ; 
tain of honour, and diſpoſes of almoſt all theſe places that 
are not hereditary, and which have a relation to the go- 
vernment of the whole empire. When an emperor dies, 
his ſucceſſor is choſen by the nine electors; bat if a king 
of the Romans has been choſen in the preceding reign, 
he ſacceeds of courſe. By the golden bull, the perſon 
elected vught to be a Chriſtian prince, of German extrac · 
tion, and 28 years of age. Before he is inſtalled he figns 
a capitulation preſented him by the electors, princes, and 
ſtates of the empire; that he will not alienate the lands 
or revenues of the crown, introduceforeign forces, or em- 

ploy foreigners in his ſervice, In return, they are all o- 
dliged to aſſiſt him, and to Join their forces in a time of 
common danger, and to maintain them at their own ex- 
pence; and, ſuppoſing them unanimous, they are able ta 
raiſe and pay 500,000 men. The people are of various 
opinions in religion, the principal ſeas are thoſe of the 
Papiſts, Lutherans, and Calviniſts ; and there are alſo In- 
dependents, Baptilts, Quakers, the Moravian bret hren. 
&e but the emperor is always a Papiſt. Germany pro- 
duces corn, wine, oil, bacon, beer, mum, flax, hemp, and 
fine timber; alſo black cattle, ſhcep, and excellent hor · 
ſes. They have mines of iron, copper and ſilver, of which 
the ſilver mines in Hanover are of more value than all the 
other ſilver mines in Europe put together. They have 
alfo lead, ſalt, coal, vitriol, quickfilyer, nitre, ocre, and 
ſulphur. The people are excellent artiſts, and are remark- 
able for cheir honeſt) and ſincerity in their AP: Vi- 


of the emperor. 
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cans is the metropolis of he German (aples 294 the fe 


1 bereditary Jomiaions of the howſe of Auſtria,” are 
Bohemia, Hungary, Tranfilvania, Sclavonia, — e 
| ON 
The Netherlands are only 4 zoo miles "way ond 
goo broad; theſe contain ſeventeen provinces, of which 
even are poſſeſſ:d by the Dutch, and are called the b. 
aited provinces, and the other are called the Auſtrian and 
French Netherlands. The names of the united province 
are Holland, Zealand, Friezland, Groniagen, Overiſſel, 
Gelderland, Zutphen and Utrecht, The other ten provintes 
are Brabant, Flanders, Hainalt, Limburg, Luxembuty, 
| Namur, Artois, the Cambreſis, the Marquiſate of Antwerp, 
dhe Lordſhip of Malines, or Mechfin, Of theſe the French 
poſſeſs the entire provinces of Artois and Cambray, part 
of Flanders, Hainalt, and Luremburg: the RE the 
north of Brabant and Flanders, and all the ref are ot 
Ject to the houſe of Auſtria. 
France is one of the moſt flovrihing kingdoms of Eu 
rope, but is. not ſo populous as Germany. The foil is 
excerdiag fertile, producing corn, wine, oil, ſilk and flat 
in great ahnadance, and is extremely well ſituated for a 
fdceigo trade, as it lies on the Atlantic ocear, the Engliſh 
changel, and the Mediterranean ſea, and is watered by 
many large and navigable rivers. Their manufaQures 
are of linnen. woollen, ſilk and lace, with which they trade 
do Spaig, Laly. Turkey, and to the Eaſt and Welt Indies, 
The air is temperate, agreeable and healthful ; the mag: 
: ners of the people are polite, and they are the moſt ade 
and enterprie ing of any nation in Europe. They are un- 
| ing an abſolute government, and profeſs the Romiſh re- 
| 4 42g though they pay leſs regard to the pope than any 
of his children: but, nevertheleſs, the proteſiants, 
which are here very — are ſeldom free from per · 
ſecution. 
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eakerly, and therefore to preſerve the order in which we 


proceed wich the others, we ſhall begin with that firſt. ' 


— Turkey in Europe is a very extenſive empire, compre» - 
heading ſome of the richeſt countries in this part of the 
world, extending upwards of 1000 miles from Eaſt to Weſt, 
and 500 in breadth from North to South, with the nums- 
tous iſlands in the Archipelago, or Egean fea; but part 
of them are in Aſia, where, as well as in Africa, their do · 
miaions are very conſiderable. In Europe the Turks are 
poſſ:fled of Romania, Bulgaria, Servia, Boſnia, Raguſa, 
Wallachia, Moldavia, Beff.rabia, Budziac, and Sr; 
Tartary, Crim and little Tartary, with Albania, Epirus, 
Macedonia, Theſſaly, and all the antient Greece. Situ - 
ated as they are, in the centre of the continent, they mighe 


= command the trade of thewbole world: but this advan- 


tage they have loſt by their indolence and inactivity, and 

the deſtructive maxims of their government. The goods 

3 from Turkey are raw filks, carpets, goats hair, 
air yarn, goats wool, cotton wool, and yarn, dimities, 


3 {kins, cordovants, blue, red, and yellow; eee 5 


rhubarb, turpentine, opium, gum ſenega, terralemnia, clu - 
na root, and abundance of other drugs; wine, oil, fign, 
raiſins, dates, almonds, piſtachio nuts, allom, vitriol, bor-- 
wood, bees wax, ſaffron, &c. Conſtantinople is the ſeat 

of the grand ſeignior, whois an abſolute prince. n 
Italy has a pure temperate and healthful air, and the 
ſoil is in general exceeding rich, but the people are fo 
broke with ſlavery, and harraſſ:d with the tyraunies, op- 
prefiions, and impoſitions of their prieſts, that it is far from 
being ſufficiently cultivated. It is in length from north 
weſt to ſouth eaſt, Goo miles, and upwards, but the breadth 


very unequal, 23 it is faid to _reſetable a boot; it is de- 


ſcribed, us having the top 400 miles broad from eaſt to 


well; in the calf of the leg, or middle, it is about 120, 


and towards the inſtep 80 mites broad. In the north are 
the duchies of Savoy, Piedment, and Montferrat, ſubje& 

to the king of Sardinia 3 the territory of Genoa, ſub- 
jt ws he Gale 3 
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and the reſt of the Montſerrat ſubject to the best 
of Auſtria; the dukedom of Modena, ſubject to irs own 
duke; and the large territories of Venice, ſuljec 1 


wdiuat republic. In the middle of Italy is the dukedon 


of Tuſcany, ſubject to the duke of Lorrain; the pope'; 
dominions, which almoſt ſurround Tuſcany ; and the ſtate 
of Lucca. In the ſouthern diviſion is the kingdom of 
Naples, fabjeR to the king of the two Sicilies. The peo 
ple have a taſte for the polite arts, and excel in architec. 


ES... ſtatuary, muſic, and painting. Our trade to Itah 


is carried on by ſeparate merchants, who export” broad 
cloths, long ells, bays, druggets, calimancoes, camblets, 
and other ſtuffs ; leather, tin, lead, fiſh, pepper, and Faſt 
India goods; for which they in return import raw and 
wrought ſilk, velvets, wine, oil, oP; —_— — 
and drugs for dying. 


| Switzerland is firuated in the valleys between the A 


the higheſt mountains in Europe, which, though lying be- 
tween 35 and 48 degrees of north latitude, are for a great 
part of the year covered. with ſnow, and the air is here 
much ſharfer than in countries that ly more to the north, 
From theſe mountains the largeſt rivers. in Italy bave their 
ſource, particularly the Rhine, the Rhone, the Danube, 
the Ruſs, and the Inn. Here are alſo extenſive lakes; thoſe 


of Conſtance and Geneva are each ſixty mites Ning. The 


foil produces ſome corn and wine, but as the fruits of the 
earth are frequently deſtroyed by ſtorms, or cofd rains, 
they, to prevent the poor from periſhing, in plenti ful years 
lay up their corn in magazines. They i reed and tupply 
the neighbouring coufftries with abundance of cattle, 
They have ſome crape. and linen manufaQur:s ; ,but az 
almoſt all their cloathing i is imported from abroad, they 
viſely rectify this inconvenience, by retrenching all la- 
perfluities. Switzerland is divided into three claſſes Swit- 


zer land Proper, or the thirteen cantons, the casi 1 
Switzerland, or the conquered countries, and the allies « _ 


Switzerland, as the Griſons, the republic of Genoa, &. 
of thethirteen cantons ſome are proteltant, and other po· 
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piſh cantons, but they all unite againſt a common enemy. 
Spain enjoys 2 fine air, and generally ſerene ſettled 
weather, except in ſpring and autumn; the winter is ſo 
moderate in the valleys, that for nine months in the year - 
they have very little occaſion for fares ; but in June, July, 
and augoſt, the heats are very troubleſome. The ſoil 
procuces "excellent wheat and barley; they have rich paſ- 
tures, and their wool is the beſt in Europe; they abound 
in wine, oil, and filk, and in oranges, lemons, raiftas, ei- 
trons, prunes, figs, capers, cheſnuts, almonds, and pome · 
eranates; they have. valuable mines of copper, lead, | 
allom and ſulphur, and the iron and ſteel of Biſcay is 
reckoned ti e beſt in Europe. But, not withſtanding fo 
fine a country, aud the vaſt treaſures they have drained 
from their American mines, Spain is poor, and but thin - 
ly peopled ; but their poverty may be, ina great meaſure, 
aſcribed to their pride and indolence. Their land is cul- 
tivated by foreigners, and they export great part of the 
produce of their country unwrought. Thoſe of our mer · 
chants Ry jo to Spain, export broad cldaths, drug- | 
gels, bays, _calamancocs, and other Ruffs, tin, 
lead, leather, Mos hoſe, and haberdaſhery wares, and- 
from thence import wine, oil, ſalt, and fruit. It is com 
puted that from this trade England receives a greater ba- 
lance than from that of ay other nation, except the For 
tugueae. 
"Portugal 3 is the moſt velterly kingdom i in Europe, "=Y 
ing about 300 miles Jong, and 10 broad; It is neither ſo- 
bot nor ſo fruitful as Spain, and i is encumbered with ſome , 
of the moſt b:rren and unprofitable mountains; which, : 
however,, towards the bottom, being planted with- vines, 
produce molt excellent wine z and though the foil pro- 
duces plenty of olives, as well as oranges, and lemons, yet 
they have not corn enough for their ſudffftance. The fo- . 
reign trade of the Portugueze conſiſts either i in the expor- 
tation of the produce of their own toil, or in the merchan- 
dize they receive from their ſettlements in Aſia, Africa, 
and America, eee 
* = 


This vaſt empire is uſually divided into 16 proyinecs, in 
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trade to greater advantage; for though w indport the 
greateſt part of their wine and fruit, they take our woel. 
len manufaRures in return, The inhabitants of” Spain 
and Portugal are the moſt bigotted Papiſts in Europe, 
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A Deſcription of As 14. 


$14 is ſituated between 25 and x48 degrees of 40 
ern longitude, and between the equator, and 52 de- 
grees of north latitude, being bounded by the frozen o- 
cean on the north, by the Archipelago, the Euxine ſea, 
Rc. which ſeparates it from Turape on the north welt ; by 
the Red Sea, which ſeparates it from Aſrica on the fou! x 
welt ; by oh eee ee and by the pa · 
cific ocean on the eaſt. | 
This quarter of the world is 4 into three grand di- 
viſions, the firſt containing the empire of China, Cbineſi · 
an Yartary, and the oriental iflands on the eaſt, Theſe- 
- cond, India, U bee Tartary, Calmuc Tartary, and 88 
112 in the middle. And the third containing Perfia, A 
_ Tabia, Aftracan, Cireaſian Tartary, and Turkey in aft 
en the weſt, 
China, including Chinefiaa Tartary, is divided from 
Siberia by the river Argun, and is 2020 miles in length 
from north to ſouth, and 1000 in breadth from eaſt to welt, 


u 
m 
fr 
tx 
it 


which are computed 155 capital cities, 1332 of the ſecond, 
rank, and 2357 fortified towns. On the limits of China, ' 
there is a ſtone wall 1 50 miles long, built to defend them 
| againſt the incurſions of the Tartars; but, notwithſtand - 

ing this, about an hundred years ago they made a con | 
queſt of China, This is thought to be the wolt  papulous 
empire in the world, In the north and very far to the 

ſouth, the air is very cold, occaſioned by the height of the 
land. The chief produce of the country isfilk, china ware, 
tea, gold duſt, and Japan work, of which England, H 
land, Portugal, and France, import a great deal, ang. 
them flyer in return. W religion is pagan, of which 
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feveral ſets are tolerated. * 3 of Soi 
as a very deceitful people. 
of all the eaſtern iſlands, thoſe of Japan e welt | 
famous; that called Japan, and which gives its name to 
all the reſt; is about 600 miles long, and from 100 to 159 
broad, beſides which, there are ſeveral others of a conti- 
derable bigneſs, all ſubje& to the emperor of Japan, v ho 
bas fifty or ſixty vaſſal princes under his dominioos. The 
revenues of this emperor are faid to be greater than thoſe 
of any monarch upon earth, They trade with tbe Chi- 
neſe, but no European nation are allowed this privilege,. 
except the Dutch, who carry to Japan ſpices, ſug ir, filks,. 
woollen and linen cloth; elephants? teeth, and haber - 
daſhery wares, and they receive iu return gold, filver, fine 
copper, cabinets, and other Japan and lacquered wares; : 
The peninſula of India, or lodia Proper, is the moſt fou- 
thern part of the ſecond diviſion of Aſia, and is about 2000 


miles from ſouth to north, and in the broadeſt part 150 


from eaſt to weſt, The northern part of this vait et, un- 
iy has a temperate, healthful climate, but in the ſouth. - 
it is extremely hot, eſpecially when. the wiads blow.in A- 
pril and May. They have periodical rains, which, be 
Zinning in June, laſt: til] October, which is the ſeaſon for 
planting and ſowing 3 but they have ſcarce any. grain be- 
ſides rice, except in the north. The produce of the con - 
tinent of India, and what the Europeans export from thence, 
are ehints, ealicoes, muſlin, pepper, and diamonds, which 
moſt natiuns purchaſe with ſilver ; but the Dutch frequent - 
Jy barter ſpices for them. Their religion is paganiſm, and; 
they all. believe in«the doctrine of tranſmigratioa. They- 
are under the government of the great Mogul, an arbi- 
trary and deſpotie prince, who is the ſole landlord and: 
proprietor as well. as ſovereign. 
India beyond the Ganges extends near 2900 miles 1 ? 
north to ſouth; but is of a very uacqual breadth, It com- 
prehends the kingdoms-of Aſem, Ava, Pegu, Los, Siam, 
Cambodia, and Malacca; the laſt is im the poſſeſſi a of 
the Nutch, add — reſt are governed by- — . 
- 3; 3 
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| e Great part of this country would be.intolerahle 


hot, were it not. for the periodical rains, which; when the 


| | ” ſun is vertical, overflow the country, and the brecuezwhich 


come from the ſea. The natives are of an alive :colow; 
and their religion various ſects of pagaaiſm. There is nd. | 
country where there are ſuch numbers of elephants. Our 
_ merchants here meet with gold and other precious ſtones, 
canes, opium, and ſuch other articles as are uſually found 
between the tropics, but they have no corn except rice. 
Tartary, which is the {ame as the antient Scythia, com- 
pPrehended all the north of Europe and A ſia, of which the 
 RufGans poſſeſs the principal part, and have given it: the 
name of Siberia; and this part of their dominions extend 
even to the pacific ocean, and is 2000 miles in length, and 
1500 in breadth, The Tartars of Aſtracan, and the Cal- 
mue Tastars, are alſo ſubje& to Moſcovy ; thoſe of Circa- 
ſia and Dagiſtan, ſometimes put themſelves under the pro- 
ted&ion of the Turks and Perfians, and ſometimes of the Roſ 
fians, The Usbec Tartars are tributary to the ſovereign . 
of Pe: ſia. Narthern Tartary is a barren country, almoſt 

always covered with ſnow, in which are few houſes or in - 

' habitants.. But in the ſouth the Tartars enjoy à tempe- 
rate climate, and a fruitful foil; yet they do not apply 
themſelves to cultivate the land, but are continually mov- 


ing from place te nnn, 


ous Rocks and herds. 


Perſia is the frſt country we ſhall ct GG 
diviſion of Afia. It is 1200 mites long, and almoſt as ma- 


my broad, In the ſouth, which lyes near the tropie of 


cancer, the air is ſo exceflive hot, that for two or three 
moaths in the year it is dangerous to ſtir out at goon; 
mr at that tine the winds blowing over » vaſt tra® of 


, burning ſands, are heated to ſuch a degree as frequently. 


to prove mortal, There is very little water,” but what 
- they have is managed with the greateſt care, and convey- 
ed threugh innumerable aqueductiſ to their tow us, their 
ficlds and gardens, It is a country encumbered with bar 
ren mountains, but whoſe valleys are fruitſul. They bare 
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a prodigious variety of the richeſt fruits, but ſcarce any. 
cotn except rice. The foit alſo produces abondance ot 
medicinal drags ; aud they have a fine breed ot horſes: 


but as the country is very ſandy, and filled with large de - 
ſarts, their camels and dromedaries are their moſt uſeful 
animals. One of the principal manufactures of Perſia is 
embroidery in gold and filver, on cloth, filk, or leather, 


| Turkey leather is chicfly brought from bence and cars 


ried thro' Turkey; as alſo thoſe called Turkey-carpetsare 
really made here. But the principal manufacture of the 
country is that of flk, which they either work up alone, 
or mix with cotton, camel, or goats hair: their brocades, 
gold tiſſue, and gold velvet are admirably fine. They 
alſo manufaQure camel hair ſtuffa, camblets, ſilk and worſt · 
ed druggets. Their greateſt men are merchants, but the - 
Armenians and Indian banyans, who refide there, carry 
on the moſt diſtant foreign traffi:, They tae broad cloth 
from England, in exchange for their raw ſilk, and an act 
has lately paſſed here for carrying on the fame trade 


'thraugh Ruſſia. Our Eaſt India company have long tra- 


ded thither by the way of Gombroon and the Perſian 
guiph. The people are civil to ſtrangers, but live in a 
luxurious manner: their religion is that of the mabome- 
tan, and the topby of Perſia is an abſolute prigce, | 

| Arabia joins on the eaſt to Perſia, and is a conntry of 
vaſt extent, governed by ſeveral princes, and divided into 
many Rates. The people generally live in tents, aod move 
ſrom place to place to find paſture and water for their 
cattle, great part of OY being 2 and * 


deſart. 
| Tarkey is n eee e e end i, 


Arabic, Me ſopotamia, now Diarbeck, part of Aſſyria, now 
called Curdiſtan, Armenia, now Turcomania, part of 


_ Georgia, Miagrelia, and Circaſha; part of Arabia, Syria, 


Paleſtine, Natalia, or Afia Minor. Some of which are as 
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A Deſcription of A1. 


FRICA is joined to Afia by the narrow i&hmous 4 
Suez, and ſituated between 37 degrees north, and 35 
degrees ſonth latitude, and between 18 weſt, and 51 dee 
grees eaſt longitude, bounded by the Mediterranean, which 
ſeparates it from Europe on the north, by the inhmus ol 
| Suez, the Red fea, and the eaſtern ocean, which divides, 
it from Alia on the eaſt; by the ſouthern ocean on the 
ſouth; and by the Atlantic . which ſeparates it from. 


= America on the weſt, 


Africa is divided iato ten diviſions, Egypt, Aby inis, 
or the Upper Ethiopia; the coaſt of Anian and Zangue- 
dar; Monoemugi, Moaomotapa, and Caffcaria, or the 
Lower Ethiopia; Congo, Angola. and Guinea; Nigritia, 
or Negroland; Zaara; Biledulgerid; the antient Numi- 
dia: the empire of Morocco; and the coaſt of Barbary. 
Egypt is ſituated near the extremity of the Mediterra- 


nean, and is 600 miles in length from north to ſouth, and 


from 100 to 200 in breadth from eaſt to weſt. The air 
is here very hot. and the ſoil extremely fertile, occaſioned 
by the overflowing of the Nile, withouc which, it would 
be a barren waſte, as it very ſeldom rains in this country. 

The lower Egypt is a triangular iſland, made by the Le- 


vant, and the two principal branches of the Nile. No place 


in the world is better furniſhed with corn, ff: ſh, fiſh fruits, 
and the moſt excellent garden ſluff; but the people are 
very ſubject to have foce eyes. The Egyptians were the 


' inventors of almoſt all arts, and there are ſtill to be ſeen 
their antient pyramids, one of which is 900 feet high; 
| Egypt is ſabje& to the Grand Seignior, but his authority | 


is extremely limited by the Egyptian princes. 


. Ethiopia ſuperior, comprehending Abyflinia, Nubia, and 

Abex, joins to Egypt on the ſouth. The river Nik riſes, | 
from a lake almoſt in the middle of Abyſſinia, which he» _ 
ing ſwelled by the periodical rains, that fall annually be- 
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tween the tropicks, overfiow Egypt and the lower grounde 
which border on that river- The country produces plen - 
ty of corn, rice, wine, ſugar, flax, and all other fruits poo- 
per for the climate; but the Turks being in poſſeſſion ob 
Abex, have ſhut up all the avenues to this country, Cav 
mel, horſes, oxen, ſheep, and alles are their cattle. The 
Abyſſines are perfectly black, but have neither flat noſes 
nor thick lips. It was the king of this country who was | 
called Preſter John, They keep both the Chriſtian and 
Jewiſh ſabbath, and both baptize and circumciſe ow 
children, and even their female childten. 

The coaſt of Anian is a barren country, vn the coalt of 
Abyſſiuia, ſob ed to ſeveral Aſrican princes. 

Zanguebar, is another country on the eaſt of Afia, - 


ing on the ſouth of Anian, and contains the provinces of 


Majadoza, Melinda, Quiloa, Mozambigue and Sofola. The 
Portugueze have here made ſeveral ſettlements, and trade 
with the natives ſor gold, Daves, i ivory, elirich — | 
wax and drugs. | 
Caffraria, or the cauntry of the Hotentots, Hou 5 in the 
ſouthermoſi part of Africa, and almoſt ſurrounds the in- 
land country of Monomaetepa, a part very little known 3 
the Hotentots are a ſavage and vaſty people. In this coun- 
try the Dutch have built a town and caſtle near the moth 
ſouthern promontory, called the Cape of Good Hop- 
Congo and Angola lie on the weſt of Caffraria. Thi- 

ther the European merchants reſort to purchaſe flaves. 
Theſe countries are ſubje to ſeveral Negroe princes ; but 
as the Portugueze have a great many ſettlements on this 
coalt, and in che inland country, they pretend to the do- 
minion of the whole, and that theſe priaces are their vaſo 
ſals ; however, the trade is open to all the nations that 
pleaſe to traffick with the natives, The chief town on 
this part of the continent is St. Salvador; but the capital 
of all the Portugueſe ſettlements iu this part of Afriea, : 


is the eity of Loango, in a ſmall iſland near the coak.. 


The ſlaves of Angola, as they are not bred to labour, a 
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generally agreed to be the l- zʒieſt and moſt wntraQableof 
any of the ſlaves purchaſed upon the coſt, | 
Guinea coaſt has the Atlantick ocean on the ſouth and 

weſt, and is divided into the grain coaſt, from its chizfl 
producing Guinea grain; the ivory coaſt, from the plen- 
ty of elephants teeth found there; the gold coaſt, from iu 
furniſhing moſt gold; and the ſlave coaſt, from its fut 
niſhing the greateſt number of ſlaves. I he Engliſh, Dutch, 
and French, have forts and faGories on this coalt ; fer the 
'Portugueze, after having poſſeſſed the whole for upwards 
of 1co years, were drove from hence by the Dutch. The 
Princes of the inland country being almoſt always at * 
ſel] their priſoners to the Europeans for fla xe. 
Negroland i is a fruitful conntry, producing rice, ci 
nea grain, and Indian corn; as alſo cocoa nuts, plaintains, 
pulſe, palm trees, and tropical fruits. The Europeans 
trade thither for flaves, gold, ivory, becs-wax, gum ſene- 
ga, and other drugs. | 
Zaara is a barren deſart country that produces 3 
y any thing to ſuſtain life; it has no towns, but the fem 
inhabitans who know where to Bod ſprings of water, 
live in teats, and wander from one country to azother, 
to find graſs and water for their cattle, Theſe people are 
of an olive complexion, their language i is n their 


* Biledulgerid lies on the noeck of Zagra; it is partly. 

| fubjeR to the Turks, and partly to the king of Mor occo. 
| The climate is very hot, but generally eſteemed. whole · 
ſeme. The ſoil is but indifferent, and the commodiries 


are chiefly cattle, corn, dates, and indigo. Da 
of the inhabitants is that of mahometaniſm. | 
Morocco has the n 
the Ac ie occen en the weſt, and is about 500. miles. 
| long, and 20% broad. It is a fine country, confilting of 
movatains and fruitful plains. The foil produces corty 
and the richeſt fruits. They ſend ſeveral thoufand-@@-' 
rr 

| wy c 
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vans co Negroland they ſend ſalt, ſilk, and woollen goods 
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ins, indigo, cochineal and oſtrich feathers, bringing back 
ſilks, muſlins, callicoes, coffe, and drugs. By the cara» 


taking gold, ivory, and negro ſlaves in return. The em- 
peror is an abſolute deſpotic tyrant, but he has no ſhips of 
war except ſome pyratical veſſels. a 
Barbary, comprehending Algiers, Tunis, Tripok, and 
Barca, lies on the eaſt of Morocco, and extends along the 
ſouthern ſhore of the Mediterranean, as far as Egypt, 


| The air of the country is temperate and healthful, the 


oil truitful 3 irs chief commodities are honey, wax, oil, 
flax, dates, almonds, hides, Ke. The religion of this 
country, as well as Morocco, is mabometaniſm. 


W EH NA eh 
A AYE of AmEn1CA, 


12 is ſituated es 80 degrees north, and 30 
degrees ſouth latitude, and between 35 and 145 de> 
grees of welt longitude. It is bounded on the eaſt, welt : 
and ſouth by the ocean; but on the nerth ſome have i- 
magined it joined to the other continent; whillt others, 
finding à great current flowing in Hudſon's bay from the 
ealt, ſuppoſe that it is divided from the north by a large 
river, which has a communication with the ocean on the 
other fide of the .continent. Others have imagined, that | 
the nor th· eaſt of Siberia joins to the north-weſt of the un · 
known continent of America, weſt of Hudſon's bay; at 
that rate; inſtead of two continents, we have hut one. If | 
this ſuppoſition. be true, it will account for the peopling 
ot à country ſo far diſtant from that part of the world in 
Which mam was originally placed, 

The principal part of America is at preſent under the 
dominion of Spain, Portugal, Great Britain, and France. 

The spaniſh domibious, which are by far the largeſt, 
comprehend Old aud New Mexico, Florida, Terra Firma, 
Peru, Chili, * Paragus, and la Plata, tue coun · 


grees fouth latitude 1 but g 


and the iſlands of n St, u 2 


{ ys, Britiſh dominions on che eaft, and New Niezico en the wel, 


| tow, Arabia, and Bonnaire are the chief, and from hence 
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try of theAmazons, and the Spaniſh iſlands, of which Hi 
mod — Cuba, e eee 
Trinidad. | 

N The ſreond divifion-is ted to Des- 28d i 
of the country of Brafil, extending from the rirer Amp 
zon, under the equator, to the river La Plata, in 35 de. 


200 miles broad · © Jr 

The third grand diviſion is Cudjea to, Great Brita, 
and lies along the taftern coaſt of North America from 
37 to 51 degrees of north latitude, and lying in the 
lowing order from north: to ſouth · The iſle · of Newfongy 
land, New Britain, Nova Scotia, or New Scotland, New 
England, New York, the two Jerſeys, Penſylvania, Mary- 
land, Virginia, North Carotina, South Carolina, Georgig 


&e.. 

The fourth di eilen i is claimed bs the n which, 
accordi ing to their maps, extents from the gulph of Mex 
ico to the north of Canada, that is, irom 28 t fa degrees 

of north latitade, being 2500 miles from north to fouth, 
and very tle leſs from eaſt to weſt; theſe having the 


comprehending the greateſt part of Canada and Florida, 
to which countries they have given the names of dn 


France and Louiſiaaa. The iſlands ſubject to. Franes ar 
thoſe of Caen, and part of the ifland of Hiſpaniola, Mar- 
tinico, Gags and feveral other of the Carribhee 
ilands. 

The Dutch — of Surinam. on. chat act's 
Guiana, or Caxibbiana in South America, and others 9 
the 2orth coaſt of Terra Firma, of which theſe of Cura 


S with: the cook of $pa- 
mth America. 

Denmark is pelſſd of the Land of a. Thomns, a 
of the Caribbees, 

it would take up 160 ach room. to give Hu 


| quently lies, though it is only between g and 1 to degrees 
of north latitude ; the wind, which great pact of the year 


— 
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a the countries om this vaſt continent. We 
ſhall thezafore conelude — pretes So 
zarth with ſome general obſervations. * | 


and fourth, by the iſthmus of Darien. This ifhmus is a 
neck of land, of about 60 miles broad, and 300 in length, 
and filled with high mountains, on which the ſnow fre- 


blows from thence into the ſouth fea, is cool and refreth- 
ing; while on the other (ide, the air of the Atlantic ocean 
is exceſſive hot. America enjoys all the advantages of 


the other three parts of the globe, being extraamiꝝ frut -i 


ful, and having a fine air, except towards the north, where 
it is much colder than any part of Europe that lies uader 
the ſame latitude The air is filled with an infinite num 
der of birds, and t the rivers with fiſh, and (where uncul 


tivated) the land with trees: ſo that the principal d. 


— — a new ſettlement conſiſis in clearing the 
ground. The Britiſh and French ſettlements chiefly bro- 
dice tobacco, ſugar, pepper, corn, rice, timber, iron; and 
from hence are imported ſking, furs, fiſh, and ſame drugs. 


The Spanilh ſettlements produce cochineal, and other | 


drugs, with greas quantities of gold and (ilveri + but it is 
faid that the good gold mines of Mexico are almoſt e- 


America at preſent produce vaſt quantities of gold, and 
diamonds, And the Dutch ſettlements at Surinam fur- 


Inn Britiſh ilonds, or the agli dominiods, Feta 
the weſtern ocean, on the north of France and weſt 


n Germany aud the Low Countries. Situat- 
ed hetween the Sth and 2ath,, and 25 mia, of lon. and 


between the 5oth * oi lat, Voder this name. 


| America; as © a continent, & divideSinto two parts, north £ 


hauſted, The Portugueze ſettlements at Brafil in South 
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are comprehended four diſtin& parts, beſides the leſſet 
iſles, viz. 1. — 2. 3 Scotland, | and, 4. Ire- 
_ 855 
„ i nn IE 


| | The kingdom of England lies on the Truth of Scotlend, 
and north of France, from which it is divided by the ehat- 
nel of a triangular form, it compaſſed on the three ſides 
with ſea In length from north to ſouth, about 360 miles, 
and in breadth from eaſt to weſt about zoo, contalang A» 
bout 27 millions of acres. 

The inhabitants are moſtly of he reformed religion, 
taught here in its purity (the diviſions I forbear to men- 
tion) ſome few are papiſts: their language is a branch of 
the Tentonick, chiefly compoſed cf old Saxon, Latin and 
French. Their chief commodities are corn, cattle, tin, 
copper, lead, iron, timber, coals, abundance of wol, ſtuffs, 
linen, hides, tallow, butter, cheeſe, beer, e. It i is divid · 
ed into fix circuits, viz. 

1. Northern circuit, 2. Midland circnit, 3. 'Oxfard cir- 
cuit, 4 Norfolk circuit, 5. Home circuit, 6. Weſtern cip+ 
cuit. 

Rivers of tee note are tour, viz. 1. Thames, 2. 
Fan 3 Trent, and, 4. Tweed. | 

Mountains of greateſt account are thres, viz. Ingle- 
bourgh, 2. Pendle, and, 3. pennegent. 


Archbiſhopricks 2, Biſhopricks 20, Univerſities 2. 


An Account of the ſeveral Counties of England and: 
Wales, with their Produce, Market- Towns, and 
Market -Days. — 


Note. m ſtands for Moray, tu for Tueſday, w ſor Wed. 
th tor Thurſday, f for Friday, and ſ for Saturday. 
| Bediordſhire. 1 


N in ana county, in Lincoln dioceſe, 73 miles in eit · 
cumference, is a fruitful country, well. flored with 
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corn and cattle, eſpecially ia the north parts. It produ- 
ces barley and wheat as good, if not the — in — 


Natket- Towns. 

Bedford, the ſhire town, Thurſ and Sat, 
Duaſtable w CZ 05», — we RS. 
„ tf bigleſwade th 

Apton Hill th . © Potton [ 
Leighton m | TLauuddington 
Luton m * 

's - Berkſhire. 


An inland county in the dioceſe of Salisbury, and a 
pleaſant country, 120 miles round, where the air is good 
and the ſoil froicful. It yields plenty of corn, cattle, wild 
to wl, wool, and wood, eſpecially oak. 


Market- Towns. 
Readbog, the ſhire town, narundey, 
 Abingdoa m and f Newbury th 
__ Wind{orſ-. | Faringdon tu 
Wallinford tu and t Wantage \ 
Maidenhead w 35 Balbir w 


Hungerford w  _—_ th 
Duckinghamfhire as Docks... 


" Another inland county in Lincela diccela, I 38 miles | 
in circuit, is very plentiful. both in corn and pakure, par- 
ticularly the famous Vale of Aylesbury, which feeds an in- 
Enite Humber of ſheep, yicloing excellent wool. The 
Tame, Ouſe, and Cola are its principal rivers, 


* 
- 


Buckingham, the chief, Saturday. 5 
Aylesbury ß Beaconsfield th 
High Wickham f Che ſhim w 


- 
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corn and cattle, eſpecially i ia the north parts. It prod u- 
ces barley aad wheat as good, if not the * England. 


Market- Towns. 

Bedford, the ſhire town, Thur and Sat. 
Duaſtable w _.. .. . .. Sheffordf 
Wooburn f Pigleſwade h 

„ Apton Hill tz pPpPotton 
Leighton nm — f 
Luton m f ; 

N | Berkſhire. : 


= inland county in the dioceſe of sansbory. and a 
pleaſant country, 1 a0 miles round, where the air is good 
and the ſoil froicful. It yields plenty cf corn, oats 
tow], wool, 2 wood, eſpecially oak. 


Market- Towns. 

| Reading, the ſhire town, Saturday, 

don m and f '' © Newbnryth 
Winder f- ..  ' Faringden ta 
Wallinferd tu and f Wantage 
Maidenhead w FPeoaſt-iſley w 
Hungerford w 3 3 th 

5 : 
Duckinghamire, or Bucks. 


Another inland county in Lincoln giocels,. 138 miles 
in circuit, is very plentiful, both in corn and paliure, par- 
ticularly the famous Vale of Ay lesbury, which feeds an in- 
knite number of ſheep, yielding excellent wool. The 
Tame, Ouſe, and Cola are its principal rivers, 


- * 
— 


5 Market Towns. 


| Buckingham, the chief, , Sarurday. | ; 
Aylesbury:\- EE Beaconsfield th 5 
High Wickbam f f Cheſham w | 
| 2 6 


Corps Chriſti, or 
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Colebrook w Risborough C 
Stoney Stratford f Amerſham tu 
Oundle m Newport Pagnel ( 
Marlow \  Ivionghof 
Wendover th Winſlow th 
Cambridgeſhire. 


An inland gounty, in the dioceſe of Ely, 130 miles in 


-circumference, abounds in torn and paſturage, fiſh, wild- 


fowl and ſaffron, It is true, the north part of it, called 
the Ifle of Ely, is full of marſhes, and ſubject to ſmall in» 


uadations, which makes it unhealthful, and yield but lit- 
tle corn; but rhis defect is richly ſupplied with plenty of 
_ cattle, fiſh, and wild-fowl. Cambridge is remarkable for 


a famous univerſity, EY 12 — and 4 halls, 


and are as followeth: 


4 


peter houſe 


Bennet college 
 Gonville and Ca 
King's college 
Queen's college 
Jeſus's college 

Chriſt's college 
st. John's college 
Magdalane college | 
Trinity college 
Emanuel college 


Sidney Suſſex college | 


5 1 by Hugh de Balſham, 


biſhop of Ely. 


13 1346, byHeary of Monmouth, 


duke of Lancaſter. 


| 1348, and ſo named from it 


1497, by L, L. D. Bp of ly 


1306, by Margaret counteſs of 


* Richmond, mother ofH.Vil 


. 


1506, by the ſame. | 
1542, by E. stafford, the laſtD. 
of Buckingham of that name. 


| | 1546, by King Henry VIII, 
"mY 584, by Sir Walter Mildman, 


| chancellor of the exchequer. 
| 1598, by Frances Sidney, 
* — 


06 e 


PBT 2 OTE TO hd ws 
Clare hal! 1343. by Richard Badew. 

en 3 | 1347, by Mary de Bt. Paul, coun- $4 
Pembroke Kall | | teſs of Pembroke _-- 

Trinity hall 1353, by William Bateman bp. of 
Katherine hall | 


.** Norwigh, 
1459, by Robert Wood, chancel - 
| CT OE. lor of the egy TY 

| 5 if Market:Towns. Eo ET = 
ö rs 1 . | Cambridge, t _ pgs Foiday.. 2 * 674 
e Elp ru | „ Merche tt 
f | Caxton tu -  Royton w 
Newmarket tu - Wizhich f + 
| Liaton'th: +» » . Soba fp: 244 


Cheſhire, or County of Cheſter. 


A maritime county in the dioceſe of Cheſter, 112 miles 
round. It yields more paſture than corn, and is for the 
ö moſt part level: its greateſt hills being thoſe that part it 
| from Stafford and Derbyſhire, There are in it ſeveral 
J ſoreſis, particularly Delamere and Macclesfield foreſts : 
and fo. great a number of parks, that few gentlemen's 
country ſeats are wichout one, 2 
) _ There are allo many heaths, in which both ſheep ali 
horſes feed; * ſome 01 plots, which 4 — good 
turf to vile -. 

Its principal rivers are the Dee, which waters the 8 W. 
parts, the Wever running f the — and the 
| Merſey "northward. . | 
. cheeſe and falt are the chief product of this. county, 
4 PI in LOT . all over wares. : 


, en 9 8 - Market-Towns, 


as the capital, Welneſday.and 8 A. 


Nawgpwingh C * ©... Stoekportf| 
Z 3 | 


. 1 


„ 


Kn 


See 
5 22 
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Middlewieh f 
Norwich f : 
Macclesfield m 


Congleton ſ 
| Fordſhacm w 


yo —— a + oo tho is the 
molt weſtern county of England, ſurrounded with the ſea 
on the north, ſouth and weſt, and parted fram Devonſhire, 
_ eaſtward by the Tamer, all but a flip of land; fo that 
it is a perfect peninſula, 150 miles in circumference ; but 
is none cf the moſt fruitful parts of England. It is true, 
its valleys are full of corn and paſture, and the hills fa- 
mous for their tin and copper mines: and it-abounds:in 
wild fowl, and the ſeas thereof in fiſh. Ie yields aldo ple 
rs nas eriogo, * = 


SH Market-Towns. 
Launceſton the chief, Saturday. 
Leſkard Truro wand f Helſton f 


| Leftwithielf Bodwinſ - Saltaſhtu 


Cachelford f Foway f St Colombe t 
' Weftlow, or  Kellingtoaw 'Market-Jew th 
| Fort Figham \ st. German f Padſtow f 
_ Grampound ſ Newport Penzance th 
Faſtlowſ\ Tregony ſ | Falmouth ib 


Penryn w, band f St- Ives w and f Stratton tu 


| 5 Cumberland. 
A A maritime county in the north of England, and in the 


ꝛuoceſe of Cheſter and Carlifl:, is bounded northward 


with Scotland, and weſtward with the Iriſh ſea, and is 
168 miles round. It yields plenty of corn, paſtore, wi 
fowl, I 


ie 
d 


free ſlone, marble, mill, lime, whet ſtones, 2 lead and 
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Market- Towns. 
- Carlidte, the chief, Saturdays | 
Cockermouth tu _ Alſton Moor f 
Whitehaven th - Ireby th 
| Keſwick \ | Kirk Oſwald th 
Penrith tn _ Longgtown th 
- Brampton tu - Ravenylaſs \ 
Holm = | Wigton tu 
Egermont e E 
n YT EE Derbyſhire. 


| -, - An inland county northward in the dioceſe of Litchfield 
"ad Coventry, 130 miles in circuit, is a plentifal county 


of paſinre, corn and wood. Here are alle quarries. of 


iron mines, eryſtal and — 
The river Darwent, which glides through this nary 
from north to ſouth, and falls into the Trent, divides it 


into two penny eaſt and welt- 


Market-Towns. * 


Derby, the ſhire town, Saturday. 
Cheſterfield ſ x | Aſbboura \_ 
Workfworth tu Bakewell m 
Bolſoever f | | Dronsfield th _ 
.. Alfreton m 5007S | Tiddlefwall 853 
Devonſhire. 


A maritime county in the dioceſe of Exeter, 200 miles 


in circumference. It lies in tae welt of Englaad,. bor 
ders upon Cornwall, and js watered on two ſides with the 
: fea, viz. north and ſouth. The air is very good, and 
the ſoil for the moſt part fruitful ; but there are both 
hills and woods, 


This connty ens chiefly.in corn, 
paſture, wool, wild fowl aad ſea fiſh, There are allo tia 
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and lace, h : F e 
a 16 e in ee tr 
kxeter, the chief, Wedneſday ; and nobles. ; 
Barnſtaple f Fopſham f Dodbrook w 
Dartmouth f _ Axminſter C Hartland ſ 
Honiton ſ _ . Autreytu Hatherley tu 
Oakhampton f Bampton C _ Hcoldiſworthy ſ 
Plimpton 1 Bo C Kingsbridge - 
Taviftock C * Chimleigh th - Kirton th... 
Tiverton tu Cudleigh f Modbury th 
Plymouth m and tu Columpton ſ Moreton { 
Tot neſs Combmartin ſ New ton ib. 
Aſhburton © Cullitoath _ 3 5 
. Biddeford tu | Torrington | . 5 
Dorſetſh ire. | en Oe 


Bridport ſ Cranborn W Sberborn tu and f 
Bere w Ss Blandfabcd f Milton m 
Pool m and tu Sturminſter th Winbourn C\ 
- Shaſtsbury Cl - ge th stalbridge 
WED 77 rin 
FP) 9 54 838 1 277%) 


and lead mines, * . nn ate * run 


A maritime county upon the Channel, Rap ea of 1 Des 

vonſhire, in the dioceſe of Briſtol; 150 miles in compaſs. 
It is a pleaſant and fruitful county, yielding plenty of corn, 
paſture, wild fowl and fith ; alſo abundance 2 Heſs and 
_ Queries of tree ſtone and marble. 


9 1 Market Towns. © 


; Dorcheſter, the capital, Saturday,” "JE 
Weymouth tu and ft Wareham f * Cerie wo | 


Malcomb-Regis tu and f Corſe Caſtle tu Frampton th 


— 


"#4 # 


* A- „morttime northern county, commonly nde 
Piſhoprick of Durham, 107 mites in circuit,” Tbe airs 
ſharp, and the ſbil not veiy fruitful, Th: eaſt — the 


formerly 20 miles long, but now much leſs ; the iron 
mines having conſumed a great part of it. 


ing plenty of apples for cyder. | 
— i ſhort, this county abounds in corn, wool, wood, 


quantity of good cheeſe, i 5 „ 
N Market-Towns. e NY 
 Gloceſter, the ſhire town, Wedneſday and Saturday, | 
Cirenceſter m and Fairford th Noc thleech wm. 
Durſley th Te usburyff Blackley w 
Stroud f Camben w Newkhamf 
Newent f Cheltenham th | Letchlade tu 
Storm Sudbury th Panſwick tu 
Thornbury Il edbutfy w Wick were m 
Marſhfield tu Winchcomb f Wotton f 
Merten Dean m * 2p 
F 
\ - Hampſhire, Hants, or Southampton. 
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| Gloceſterſhire. 


An inland connty in the dioceſe of Gloceſter, 138 miles 
round, is a fine, fruitful county, The hills on the eaſt fide, 
called Cotſwold, are covered with flocks of ſheep, whoſe 
wool is called the fineſt in Britain. The middle parts are 
level, and watered by the S: vern, which contributes much 
to their fectility, Weſtward is the antient foreſt of Dean, 


* $ » »- & 4 


> 


Beſides the Severn; which croſſes this county from north 


to ſouth, here is the Avon that parts it from Somer ſetlhire, 


the Wye that partly divides it from Monmouthſhire, be- 
fides the Stroud and the Iſis; all very filby rivers ; the 
Severn yielding great plenty of ſalmon. s 
Formerly the vales of this county were full of vine- 
yards, which have been ſinee turned into orchards, yield 


iron, cyder and ſalmon. Among its manufaRures, the 


woellen is moſt conſiderable. Here is alſo made a great 


This i is. a maritime county, on St. George? s channel, 
between Suſſex Eaſt and Dorſet Weſt, in the dioceſe of 


* „ St oa tro a 


=o - ith 
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Wincheſter, "1co miles in circuit, It is a pleaſant and 


| froitful county, yielding plenty of corn, graſs, wool, 


wood and iron; and particularly PRE for the xcelleney 
of its honey and bacon, _ 

On the weſt fide it is watered by the Aves ad Stour, 
which meet near the ſea; and cn the eaſt by the Teſt 
and the Itchin, that join near Southampton. | 


| Market-Towns. 
| Southampton, the ſhire town, Tueſday and Priday: 
Wincheſter. w and ſ _ _ Farnham th 
Portſmouth th and f Baſingſtock w 
Aae f Kingſclear tu 
Limingtoncc Ring wood w 
Petersfield ſ | Odiham \ 
Stockbridge th Rumnſey 
Whitechurch ſ Waltham tu 
Newport w and 0 Aleſton th 
Alton ſ „ 
Hartſordlhite. ö 


An inland county, in the dioceſe of London and Lin- 
colo, 130 miles round, is a fine delightful place; and 
has more gentlemen's parks than any ather county, Here 
the inhabitants breathe a wholeſome air, and the foil 
yields plenty of corn, graſs and wood, The Lea and 
Celn are its principal rivers ; wheat, . barley, and malt. 
its chief commodities, and, with Bedfordſhire, the beſt in 
Great-Britain, The plovmen and farmers are . 
by none. a 


 Market-Towns. 
Bartford, the county town, Saturday. 
St. Albans C | ____-Baldock ch 
Barnet m | Hitchin th 
Ware tu Hodſon th 


Barkhampſtead m gtevenzge ſ 


mn GROGRAPHY. 
Kiekmanſworth \ Thriagf 


_ Hatfield th Watford ta 
Nad Hempſtead th 
Standon f f | 


Herefordſhire. 

An inland county in Hereford dioceſe, towards Wales, 
in circuit 120 miles, abounds in all things neceſſary for 
life, particularly corn, wool, ſalmon and cyder. Its wool 


and cyder are counted the beſt in Great Britain; and yet 
their cyder is made of the red ſtreak apple, ſtarce catable, 


We ſo 2 


Market- Towns. 
Hereford, the capital, — Friday and Saturday. 
Loempſter f 5 
Weobly th 
Kyniton w 
Roſs th 1 


An inland county in the dioceſe of Lincoln, by ſome 


0  - Hick-named Wiltowſhire, for its plenty of willew ; is 67 


mifes round, was formerly a very woody county, and 


Ceonſequemtiy moſt proper for Hunting, whence the name 
of Hontingdenſhire. Now it is open and marſhy on the 


N. E. but plentiful of paſture. In general it is a pleaſant 


county, diverſified with hills, and yielding plenty of corn 


and cattie. Its principal river is the Ouſe, now made 
navigable, whoſe beautiful meadows, with ſuch multi 
| tudes of cattle upon them, are well worth ſeeing. 


Market-Towns. 


Heatiogdoa, the chief, Saturday. 
St. Ives m Ramſey w 
Kimbleton f Yaxlep tu 
St. Neots th : 
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Kent. | 


A maritime county, at the eaſt part of the channel in | 
the dioceſe of Canterbury and Rocheſter, is 160 miles in | 
compaſs, According to the different nature of its ſoil, | 
it is divided inte three parts, viz. the Downs, u bich have 
health without wealth; the Marſby Parts, that have 
weatth without health; and the Middle, that has health 
and wealth, One part of this county is weod, another 
corn, and the third paſtvre. Its ſoil yields plenty of 
wheat in ſome places, i in ſome * others excel · 
lent cherries and pippius. | 


Market Towns. 


Canterbury (famoss for its cathedral) is the capita], Wee. 
|  _heſday and Saturday. 


_ 


. 


Rocheſter⸗ + Cranbrook Sevenoak 
Maidſtone th Cray wv LTenterdenf 
Dover Wand Dartford T Malling f 
Sandwich wandſ Elthamm Milton f 
* BN Romney th © Feverſhamwand© Tunbridge f 
L Smarden f Fiolkſton: th Weſtram w 
Hithe,ſ Grzveſend w and Woolwich f 
Bromley th L enham tu Wrotham tu 
%% Aſuford ſ 
. Suſſex, 
i A maritime county ENG the channet, with Kent on 


the E. and Hampſhire W. in Chicheſter dioceſe, is, 158 
miles round. Its downs, near the ſea, are charming, 
and its valleys {called the Wild of Suſſex) very plentiju), 
of oats eſpecially, The foreſts are barren, but the eat 
parts yield abundance of iron, which has occafioned a vaſt 
conſumption of wood. Here the roads are fo deep in 
winter, that in ſome places, coaches muſt be drawn with 
oxen, This county is well watered, but with rivers of no 
dong courſe. Arun is the principal, A Suſſex carp, an 


A a 
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Arundel mullet, an Amerly trout, and a Chicheſter Jobs 
ter are much admired, And fo is the White ear, a bird 
as good as a French Ortolon. Its principal manufacture: 
are ir on, Suns, and glaſs. 


| Market- Towns. 
Chicheſter, the chief, Wedneſday, and Saturday, 


Eaſt Grinſtead th | Petworth w 
Haſtings wand ſ Steyning w 

Rye wand ſ Battle th 
Arundel w and Hailſham 1 
Horſham ſ Bright - Hemſton tu 
Midhurſt th . Cuckfield f 
Lewes ſ N 

Lancaſhire. 


A maritime county in the dioceſe of Cheſter, bounded 
with the Iriſh ſea, is 170 miles in circuit; of all maritime 
counties the leaſt ſubje& to fogs, and the inhabitants ye- 
nerally ſtrong bodied. The foil is partly upon the level, 
yielding good wheat and barley, and the bottom of the 
hills excellent oats, But the wy parts eaſtward are ge · 
nerally ſtoney and barren. 


Market - Tos ns. 

Lancaſter, the county town, Saturday. 
Clithero ſ Blackbourn m Haſtingdon w 
Liv-rpoolf Cartmel m _ Garſong th 
Preſton w, fandf Coln w Kirkham tu 

Wigan mandf Bury th  Hornbym 
. Mancheſter \ Charnley tu FHovſtead m 
Warrington w Dalton \ Ormſkirk tu 
Uiverſton th Roachdale'tu Poulton m 
Bolton m  Hawkſhead m Preſcot tu 
Leiceſterſhire. 


An inland ccunty, in the dioceſe of n is 96 ale 
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in circuit, enjoys a good air, and abounds in corn and 
paſture, and is particularly fimous for peaſe and beans, 
paſture land is ſo good, that here are many farms let be- 
tween 500 and 2000 /. a year, The ſheep and horſes 
which are ſent in ſuch numbers to London, are undoubt- 
edly the largeſt in England. It yields plenty of coal. 
Its principal rivers are the Stour, Reer, and Swift. 


* 3 


Market-Towns. 


Leiceſter, the county town, Monday and Saturday. 
Aſhby de la Zouch ſ. Lutter worth th 
Boſworth w Longborough ch 
Harborough tu Milton tu 

Hallaton th Mountforrel m 
' Hinkley m | Waltham w and th 
Balſdon f „ 5 
Lincolnſhire. 
of A maritime county, in the dioceſe of L'ncoln, bonnded 
eaſt with the German ſea, is 180 miles ia circuit. The 


north and weſt parts are the moſt fruitful ; the eaſt and 
1 ſouth marſhy, yet abound in fiſh and wild fowl, 


—— 


Market - Towns. 


Lincoln is the. capital, Saturday. 


Boſkon w and C Bimbrook W Dannington f 
Grantham ſ\_ Alford tu Falking ham th 
Stamford mand f Burton m HFolbeck th 
Griasby w Barton m Horncaſtle ſ 
Grainsborough tu Kirton th Louthe wandf 
Bullingbrook tu Bourn Sleeford m 
Spalding ta | _ Tatterſhallf Spilsby m 
Stanton m Wainfleet . Salisby m 
3 : 

Middleſex. 


An inland c. county, in the dioceſe of London, the | me- 
Aa 2 


les 
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tropolis of Great Britain, is 8 1 miles in circumference, 
It has a ſweet wholeſome air, and fertile foil, much im- 
proved by the compoſt (er dung) of London, The 
Thames that waters it, and ſeparates from Surrey, is the 
principal river. | 

| Market-Towns. 


LOND 0 N, the metropolis, hath markets ſor every day 


- im the week. . —- 
Weſtminſler m, w and ſ Uxbridge th 
Brentford th Enfield ſ 
Stains f | E Edgworthth 

Monmouthſhire. 


A county in the dioceſe of Landaff, formerly Welch, 
but now reckoned among the counties of England. It 
lies weſtward or. the borders of Wales, watered on the 
ſouth by the Severn, which falls there into the ſea. It 
is $o miles in circuit ; woody and hilly, but very plentiful; 
to which the rivers Uſk and Wye, Monnow, and Rumney, 
contribute very mach, The Uſk and Wye yield plenty 
of ſalmon and trout, "F414 


| Market-Towns. | 
Mormouth, the principal, Saturday. 
Abergavenny tu Chepſtow Pontpoot f 
Caerleon tu | Newport Uk m and f 
Norfolk. 


A maritime county, in Norwich dioceſe, bounded on 
the north and eaſt with the German ſea, is 140 miles in 
circumference, The ſcil is in ſome places fat, in ſome 
fandy, and in others heavy. Towards the ſea it is level, 
© and yields plenty of corn, Ia other parts you have woods 
and heaths, Thoſe feed abundance of cattle, and theſe 
infinite numbers cf fheep and rabbits. Its principal rivers 

re the Ouſe, Waveney, Late, and Thyrn: Its commo- 


S QF T -” 


a © aces Þ 5 
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dities, corn, wool, honey, and ſaffrou, the beſt growing 
near Walſingham : Its manufaQures ſtuffs, and ſlockings. 
The neighbouring ſea ſwarms with herring. Jet and am- 
ber are ſometimes found upon the coaſt. From Norwich 
to Yarmouth, about 30 miles, is all rich meadow ; upon 
which molt of the Scuts runts graze, till they are fat, and 
then make excellent beef, 


_ Market-Towns. 

Norwich, the capital, Wedneſday, Friday and Saturday. 
Lyna tu and - DoawnhamſC Comer 
Larmouth f Walſhamw Diſs f 

Thetford i. Windham f Harleſton w 
Antl:borough th Ropeham Herling tu 
Aleſham . Snatham f Holt C 
Buckingham C PFalkenham th Wotton w 
Burnham Foulſham th Worſted C 
Dearham f Hingtham ſ Seby every ſecond m 
Walſinghamf Caſtoa tu Swatham ſ 

f Northamptonſhire. 


an inkind county, in Peterborough dioceſe, 120 miles 
in circuit, is one of the beſt counties in England, has a 
hralthful air, rich, fruitful ſoil, abundance of inhabitants, 
and claims the honour ot having more noblemen's ſeats 
than any other county. It abounds in corn and cattle; 
wood, and falt-petre, Its principal rivers are the Ouſe, 
the Welland, and the Nen, all riſing in this county. 


Market Towns. 

Northampton, the ſhire town, Saturday. 

Peterborough ſ Rothwell m 
Brackley w Kittering f 
Daventry w | wellemborough v * 

Oundle ſ Trapſtone tu 
Fowceſter - | _cClftu 

$5 A243 | 
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| Northumberland. 


A maritime county, in Durham dioceſe, and border 
upon Scotland, is 160 miles in circumference, bounded by 
| theſea eaſtward, and on the weſt, by the iwpaſſable mou» 
tains of Stainmore, It has a keen piercing air; is not 
the moſt fruitful, but ſome parts of it ate very good, 6 
ſpecially mwzeds the ſea. Here are ſeveral lead and coal 
mine*; a multitude of monumental antiquities, with wild 
fowl and fiſh in abundance. 


| Market-Towns. 
Newcaſtle, the chief town, Saturday. - 
Berwick ſ Hexham tw 
©. Alnwick i -- Wooller th 
Morpeth w Belford tu 
Rothbury th Wark worth th 
Nottinghamſhire. 


An inland county in the dioceſe of York, 90 miles in 
errcuit, has a wholeſome air, and different ſorts of ſoil; 
for the ſouth eaſt parts are ſerti e, the weſtern woody, and 
. vield abundance of pit coal. Here is the ſamous foreſt ob 
Sherwood. The Trent and the Iddle are its prime ri- 
vers. The firſt parts this county from Lincolaſhire. 


Market-Fowns. 


Nottingham, tbe county town, Wed. Fr. and Sat. 
Newark w Bingham th 
Redford W Worſop w 
Mansfield th * Tuxford in the 

 Southwell l Clay m 


Or dihire. 


An inland county in Oxford dioc:ſe, 130 a 
has a ſwect bealthful air, a good ſoil tor corn and fruit 


— ” 
.- © 


7 $, . 
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1 rich in paſture. Beſides the Thames, compoſed of 

Tm and 1fis, that waters this county, here is the Cher - 

vel, Windruſh, Evenlade, &c. Oxford is remarkable fſoe 
a famous univerſity, containing 20 colleges, and $. halls, | 

which are as follows. 


f | "872. by the Saxon K. Allred | 
= TO" } -4 Ih by John Baliol, K. of 
= | Scotland 
_ 1274. by Walter de Merton, 
1 'I F Ag of Rocheſter 
Exeter : g 1316. by Walter stapleton. 
= 8 I B q. r 
Oriel | 1325. by K. Edward it, 
Queen's | | 1340. by R Eglesford, B D. 
New | 1375. by William of Wick- 
| | J ham, Bp of Wincheſter 
— 1427. by Richard Fl-eming 
; | and I homas. Rotherham, | 
: 1 ö Bps. of Lincoln 
All Souls + .s | 1437 by H. Chichky, Abp, 
5 2 of Canterbury © 
Magdalen [=] 5 1459.by Williamof Wainfleet, 
i f 1 | Bp of Wincheſter ; 
Brazen Noſe | | 1511. by William Smith, Bp. 
| II of L-ncoln, and sir Rich- 
I ard Shutton, Kar, | 
Corpus Chriſti 3 1516. by Richard Fox, Bp. of 
| | Wincheſter | 
Chriſt Church | 1549: by K Henry VIII. 
Frinity 4 1555. dy Sir T. Pope 
St. Johns I 1557. by Sir Thomas White, 
6 ' | Ld. Mayor of London 
Jeſus | | 1571. by Elizabeth 
Wadham 1 | 1609. by N. Wadham, Eſq> 
Pembroke | : 1 1620 by T. Teſdale, Eſq 
| 55 | and R. Whitchurch, B. D. 
Worceſter 3 | 1700. by Sir T. Cooke 
Hartford 1 x 1740. by Pr. Newton 1 
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HALLS, 


St. Edmond's, . to Queen's college. 
St. Alban's Merton 
St. Mary's Oriel 
New Inn New 
Magdalen Magdalen. 
Market-Fowns. | 
Oxſord, the capi-al city, Wed. and Sat. 
Wood ſtock tu Whitney th Biceſter t 
Bandbury tu Watlingtan Bampton w , 
Burford ſ Cripping Norton Fe Tame tu - 
Henley th Deddington ſ Charlbury { 
Rutlandſhire. 


An inland county, in Peterborough dioceſe, 40 miles 
in cii euit · It yields plenty of corn ard cattle, and feeds 
great numbers of ſheep; the wool whereof (like the foil) 
is redciſh: from whence this county is called Rutland; 
that is Red land. Here is alſo plenty of wood, and leveral 
rivers; the principal cf which are the Welland and Waſh, 


Market-Towns. 


| | Oakhamptonſ ,  _- Upinghamw 
| Shropſhire. e 


An inland county, in the dioceſe of Hereford, and Litch - 
field, bordering upon Wales, is, 135 miles i in compaſs. Here 
the inhabitants breathe a good air, and have the benefit 
of a irui ſu ſoil, though hilly on the fouth and. weſt. It 
Velde pleuty of wheat and barley, pit-coal, wood, and 
iron. Thc rivers are the Rhoden, 'Teme, and Severn; 
which Tall runs as through the county. 


8 Market - Towns. 


cls, the county town, Wed, Th. Sat. 
Biſbopſc alle f Eliſmere tu Wen ih 


— 4 
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Bridgnorth f Whitchurch f Chureh · ſtretton tu 


Ludlow m Newport Oſweltry m 
Wenlock m Drayton w Shipton tu 
Somerſetſhire. 


A. maritime county in the weſt of England, vid A 
of Bath and Wells, 240 miles round, is one of the largeſt 
counties; plentiful of corn and paſtore, moſt pleaſant 1 in 
the ſummer, though but indifferent for travellers in win- 
ter. Whence the proverb, Bad for the rider, but good 
for the abider, Beſide the Severn, which runs into the ſea, 
there is the Avon, Frome, Parret, Tor, and Tone. The 
oxen in this county are as large as thoſe in Lineolnſhire, 
and the meat much preferable, Fhis county yields alſo 

lead and copper, lapis calaminaris, chryſtal that comes 
near a diamond, and wood for dyers, Its chief manu- 
- faQures are woollen cloth and ſerges. At Chedder they 
wake the beſt and the biggeſt cheeſes in England, as good 
as the Parmeſan. The whole milk of the pariſh goes for 


the waking of it, by agreement among the pariſhioners: / 


Miagrket-Towns. 
Briſtol, the capital, Wed- atid Sat. 
| Bath wandC Axbridge th Ranaſham th 
Wells w and C Sheptonmallet f Crookhorn C 
Bridgwater th Somerton Dulverten ſ 
p Ilcheiter v Wellington tu Glaſtenbury tu 
C Taunton w and f Bruton ſ  Chardm 
. Wincanton w Ilminſter ſ I. ongport f 
N Watchet ſ Dunſtar ſ Pout ford tu 
Southpatertea th Wivelſcomb tu Writon tu 
3 | 
Staffordſhire. 


1 inland county, in the dioceſe of Litchfield and Cn- 
ventry, 141 miles in circumference; the air is ſharp and 
' healthful, the ſoil diverſe : for northward it is billy and 


barren, ſouthward it yields plenty of corn and graſs, > 
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ron and pit coal. The inland parts are level, but woody 
Here is alſo good ſtone, marble, and alabaſter, 

Beſide the Trent that waters northward, there is the 
Dove, Churner, Blithe, Line, Sow, and other ſmall rivers, 
which make the neighbouring lands very fruitful, and the 
ſheep that feed upon them ſome of the beſt mutton in Eng- 
land. Here are alſo ſome ſalt ſprings, little inferior to thoſe 
in Cheſhire, | 

Market-Towns. 


Stafford, the county town, Sat. 


Lichfield tu and Eccliſhall f Betley tu 


Newcaſtle m Ridgley tu Locke w 
Burtoa th Browly tu Tudbury tu 
Peubridge tu Bree wood tu Stow tu 
tuxetar w Walſhall tu Wolverhampton v 
Suffolk. | 


A maritime county, ſouth of Norfolk, and in Norwich 
dioceſe, 14 miles in compaſs. The air is wholeſome, but 
the ſoil diverſe : ſandy and full of heaths towards the ſea, 
but yielding plenty of rye,-peaſe, and hemp, and feeding 


vaſt multicudes of ſheep, Further from the ſea are Wood- 
lands, otherwiſe called High Suffolk, which feed abun- 


dance of cattle, But the moſt fruitſul parts are about 


| Edmonsbury. There is a great many parks in this coun- 
ty. Its principal rivers are the Stour, Breton, Deben, 


Orwel and Blith. Here is abundatice of cheeſe made to- 
lerable good, but Suffolk butter is counted exzelleat, lt 
manufactures are woollen and linen cloth. 


Market- Towns. 

Ipſwich, che principal, Wed, Frid. and Sat. 
Dunwich Cl Stowmarket th Lovenham tu 
Orford m Newmarket tn Mildenhall f 
Alborough ſ Beceles ſ | Biddeſtone w 


Sudbury ſ OS Clare f 
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Eye ſ Hadley m Bungay th 

Deddington f Framlington C Holeſworth tu 

Ixworth f Leſtoff w Mendleſham tu 

Needbam w Neylandf Woodbridge w 
Surrey. 


An inland county, which the Thames parts from Mid · 
dleſex, 112 miles in circuit, in the dioceſe of Wincheſter, 
It is obſerved that the ſkirts of this county are the moſt 


fruitful ; however, in poiat of health, the middle parts have 


the advantage; both for the pleaſure they yield by their 
Downs in hunting, and horſe races. Beſides the Thames, 
here is the Wye, which runs thro? Guilford, the Mole thro” 
Darking, and the Wandle, all three into the Thames, 
the firſt two near UOTE and the laſt near Rich- 
mond. | 


 Market-Towns. 
Guilford, the county town, Saturday, 
Rigate tu EK.ingſton ſ 
Southwark w and c : Croydon ſ 
Darking tz Fiarnham tðʒh 
Warwickſhire. = 


An SIEP county, in the dioceſe of een, Lick- 
field and Coventry, is 145 miles in circuit, enjoys a good 
air, and plentiful ſoil, eſpecially on the ſouth, northward 
it is woody. Among its rivers Avon is the chief, which 
runs through the midſt of it, and falls at laſt into the Se- 
vern. Its chief commodity i is cheeſe, 


Market-Towns. 

Warwick, the county town, Saturday, 
Coventry f Birmingham th Nureaton f 
Stratford th Coleſhill w - Rugleyſ 
Atherſtone tu Healy m _. Southam m 


Alceſter tu Kyneton tu Suttoncolebield = 
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| Weltmorcland. 


' Weſtmoreland, in the north weſt of Fogland, NPY! in 
the dioceſe of Cheſter, and partly in that of Carliſle, is 120 4 
miles in compaſs, It is hilly and marſhy, but not with. 
ont fruitful ſpots of ground, eſpecially ſouthward, But 8 
id general it is certainly the moſt barren and wild county il © 
in England. The Eden, Ken, Lon and Eamon, are the prin. 
cipal rivers. Ulles water and Winander mere, are two 
lakes, the firſt bordering vpon Cumberland, aud the latter 


upon Lancaſhire, | | 
Market - Towns. 
Appleby, the county town, Saturday, . 
Kendal ſ OO - Kirkbyſteven m 
Lingſdale th Orton f 
Burton ta | Brough w- 
Ambleſide w | | 


An inland county in Salisbury dioceſe, 140 miles round, 
is a healthful county. Northward it is ſomewhat hilly 
and woody; but ſouthward it is pretty level. In the 
middle of it is Salisbury plain, noted for its large extent, 
and for feeding innumerable flocks of ſheep. Its princi- 
pal rivers are the Ifis, Kennet, Avon, Willy, and Nadder. 
{t has the chief manufacture of wool: The beſt broad 
* bath whiteand dyed, ea agar. 


Market Ps 


Salisbury, the capital, Wed. and Sat. 


Hiadon th Crickdale Warmiaſtee C 
: Chippingham c Deviſes th Bradford m 
Wilton Dounton f Ams bury f 
Marlborough Wes bur f Auburn tu 
Malusbury 0 High worth Swindon m_ 
Lavington w Calne ta Troubridge [ 


Wotton- baſſet th 
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| Worceſterſhire. : 


An inland county in the dioceſe of Worceſter, 150 miles 
in compaſs ; yields plenty of corn, paſture, cattle, fiſh and 


fruit, The vale of Eveſham is noted eſpecially for its 


great fertility. Here are alſo ſeveral ſalt ſprings. Its 
rivers, the Severn, Avon, Sal warp, &c. 


Market- Towns. 

Worceſter, the capital, Wed, Frid, and Sat. 
Eveſham m Kidderminſter th \ Tidbury tu 
Bewdley ſ Bromſgrove tu Upton th 
Droitwich ſ Parſhore tu Shipton f 
Stowerbridge { | 

7 Torkſhire. 


A northern maritime county, in York dioceſe, is 3260 
miles ronnd- It is divided into three parts, the N. E. and 
W. Ridings, which laſt is the largeſt and moſt populous. 
It is generally a moſt fruitful country, yielding plenty of 
corn, cattle, fiſh, and wild fowl. Here are alſo abun- 
dance of fine horſes, lime · ſtone, jet and allum. Sureby is 
noted for its goats, Sheffield for iron, Richmond ſhire for 
its lead, copper, and pit coal. Its principal rivers are the 


Humber, Are, Calder, Dun, Derwent, Nyd, Ouſe, Swall, 


Youre, Warf and Tees. This county is about the ſize of 
the dukedom of Wirtemberg in Germany, and bigger than 
all the ſeven United Provinces of Holland. The manufac- 
K „ 


pertection. 
Market Towns. 
York, the chief town, Tueſd. and Sat. 
Kingſton upon Hull Halifax th Patrington f 
tu and ſ Leeds tu and Hornſey ſ 
Knaresborough w Bradford th Burlington c 
Rippon th Aberford w. Scarborough th 


Borovghbridge I Sherborn © Thriſke m 
: NA Bb 5 
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PontefraQ ſ S:lby m Northal. erton w 
Sheffizld tu Tadeaſter th Richmond ſ 
Rotheram m Wetherby th Whitby . 
Doncafterſ Sbipton ſ Gisborough m 
Tickhill f Ripely f Pickering m 
Bawtrcy f Beverley wand f Yarum th 
Burnefly w Heydon Cl | Stockſl:y f 
Wake field th Howdon ſ Bed dall tu 

Huthersfield th Wighton w Maſham tu 
Snaith f Milton tu and ſ 


TI OR ce. | 


„ II. WALES 


The priacipality of Wales, lies on the W. of England, 

{commonly reckoned a part thereof) bordering on the | 
Tiſh ſea, and parted by the river Dee, and a line drawn to 
the river Wye; in length from N. to S. about 124 miles, 
in breadth from E. to W. about 1co miles. , 

It was firit conquered by the Romans (about the ſame 
time that England was) and afterwards had a king of its 
own, and ſometimes two, one of North and the other of 
Sonth Wales; till at laſt the kings of England ſubdued 
them, and brought them to their power; ſo that it is at 
preſent under the kings of England, whole eldeſt ſon bas 
the title of prince of Wales. 

The inhabitants, as in the ret of England, are mol 
Pcotzſtants, their language very harſh, being the ſame with 
the old Britiſh or Gallic, but the Engliſh is alſo. muck 

iſed among them; their chief commodities are cattle, bur 
ter, cheeſe, Welſh. frizes, cottons, bays, berrings, hices, 
calves ſkins, honey, wax, and other ſuch hke, It is dv 
vided into two parts, which are; 

1. North W ales, the ſeat of the old Ordovices, dae the 
kingdom of Guinedth and part of: Fowiſland; it contains 
Ax counties, which are, 


«> angds 


"_—_ Cas Att Dat 
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1 Flintſhire I « st. Aſaph and Flint 
| 


E 
2 Denbighſhire 8 Denbigh 
3 Iſle of Angleſey 8 Beaumauriſh | 
4 Caernarvonſhire f I Caernarvon and Bangor 
5 Merionethſhire } 8 Harlech 
6 Montgomeryſbire Montgomery and Weſhpool 


St. Aſaph is the chief town of the whole. 
2. South Wales, the ſeat of the old Dimetæ, and part 
of the Silures, fince the kingdom of Debenbarch, and 
part of Pov iſland; it contains fix counties, viz. 


1 Cardiganſhire J (Cardigan 

2 Radnorſhire s | N2w Radaor 

3 Pembrokeſhire 2 | P:mbroke and st. Davide 
4 Czermarthenſhire % | Ciermarthen 

5 Brecknockſhire j 8 Brecknock _ 

6 Glamorganſhice Cardiff and Landaff 


Chief town of the whole is Pembroke, 
Rivers of chief note are two, Wye and Dee, 
Princip-] mountains are thoſe called Snowdown h Is 
and Plinlimmon. 
Archbiſhopricks o, Biſhopricks 4, valves lities o. 


enen 


m. SCOTLAND. 
H E kingdom of Scotland is the reſt of the iſl ind of 
Albion or Great Britain, and lies on the north of 
England, from which it is parted by the rivers Tweed 
and Solway, and .the Cheviot hills; in length fron Dungſ- 
by head. to the S. of Galloway 250 miles, in breadth troa 
Aberdeen to the iſle of Mull 150 miles. 

The inhabitants are moſt Proteſtants, and thoſe chiefly 
Presbyterians; their language is in the 8 parts a corrupt 
Engliſh, and on the N and W. parts a diale& of the 1. 
riſh; the ir chief commodities are moſt ſorts of fiſh in great 
abundance, much linen cloth and tallow, vaſt dumbers 
of cattle and hides; as alſo excellent honey, lead ore, 
iron, train oil, conefe cloths, frizes, &c, 

Bb 2 


* 


, 
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It is divided into two? 8. the Firth 5 E 5 Edinburgh, 2 
claſſes, viz, 5 N. the Kais Aberdeen. 2 
| | 8. 
Galloway — — 1 Kirkeudbrigbt Z 
| | | Nichſdale —] Dumfries 3 KF 
| { Annandale — —— | es a ih 2 
| | Eſdale with Euſdale| |_ — — f Wik 
KM | | Liddifdale — — | Hermitage = | 
I — —| 
| Jedburgh ne t 
2 | The es = — } n — — | 
: Lauderdale — | Lauder — = | 
- | T weedale — — | Peebles — — | 
IF 2 Clydiſdale — —— | | Glaſgow — 2 t 
© Kyle — — — Ayr — * { 
£ | Carrick — —— | I Burgenny — ] 
8 | Lothian — — |} Edinburgh —, 1 
* Stirling — — — | Idews — 
— —„— Idem—— 
Cunningham — — | 5 | Irvine — —\ mow 
1 Bute — { © J Rothefay — —}j 
| | Wesof J oe 1 Ss eee , 
Peninſula of . | 5 Kilzeran — 


* — 


st Andrews — 
Dumblain — 
Dumbarton — ( EtoW 
| {nverary — — 


Fife — — 
| Menteith — — 
| Lennox — — — | 
| Argo — — = | 


* 
* a * 
n *** 
- 


As OS. A ct SS ooSoccds oc %oaſo af 


11 — — idem — — 

2 Strathern —— — | Abernethy — 

4 | Broadalbine — — | — — — — Eto 
E $ Lorn — 7 Dunſtafaage — 

8 | Merns — — PS Bervyy — — 4 
- | Angus —— —| | Dundes — 85 
11 ĩͤ— . 

| Athol — 


| 


Mar — — — 
Badenough — — 
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» { Buchan Y ,, f P-terhead 
E | Barafe . | 1dem E to W 
© | Murray | bd J Elgin | 
3 Roſs © | Tain 
© | Sutherland 5 Dornock 8 to. N 
2 | Strathnaver | Strathy 
(Caithneſs ] | Wick, lying N. E of strath- 
naver 


Theſe are the varicus diviſions of Scotland, according 
to the beſt maps, and the manner how they are found. 
But ſince that kingdom is ordinarily divided into ſherilf -- 
doms, ſte wardries, bailiaries, and one conſtabulary, we 
fill alſo conſider it in that reſpet; and ſeeing each of 
theſe ſheriffloms and ſtewardries, & comprehend ei- 
ther a part, or one or more of the taid diviſions, we ſhall 
here ſatjoin all the ſheriffdoms and ſte war dries, & c. of 
the whole kingdom, and annex to each of then their 
whole content, wheth:r more or les. Therefore, 


Edinburgh I | Middle Lothian | 
| Berwick Mers and bailiary of 1 
peebles | Tweedale (dale 
S | Selkirk | The foreſt of Ftirick _..- 
S | Wigtoun The N. and W. parts of Gallo - 
3 | Renfrew ! Barony of Renfrew {way 
1 8 Lanerk I Clydifdale | 
2 Dumbritton 25 Lennox 
5 | Bute > 9 4 Iſles of | _ | 
© ' Stirling Z | Stirling, on both fides the river 
© | Linlithgow | © | Weſt Lothian (Foerfi 
E | Clackmanan | | The E. parts of Stirlingſhire 
S | Kinroſs | The W. parts of Fife 
5 | Conpar { | The reſt of Fife 
& | Forfar I Angus with its pertinents 
Kincardine | : 1 ; 
Elgin | he E. parts? .._ | 
W (ura 7 The wet of Murray 


B b 3 ; 
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Sheriffdoms of Scotiand are thoſe of 


| 


Wick 28 "Caithneſs | 
8 Ju of | ohne), | 


Orkney Zetland 
f Mar with its pertinents 
n cont. Buchan 
( Strathbogy 
Perth | Glenſhee 
Athol o C Strathandel 
| | Gawry = JRamach- 
Perth cont. \proadalbineC 5; YBalwidder 
- Menteith ) ( Glenurqby 
Strathern Stormount 
| argy! | 


1 


— 


| Inverera cont, | — 


5 kes W. of Lare 


4 Bamfe 

| Strathdoveren 
| Boyn 

_ q Enzy 

-  Strathawr. 

| Balveny 


| Badenough 
Lochaber 


| Inverneſs coat, J he 8. parts of Roſs 


| Part of Murray beyond Nairn | 
Sutherland 


| Tayne cont. | Strand 8 
| | Tiviotdale 
| Roxburgh coat, TER ale 
Eſdale with Euſdale 
ne 
\ Ayre cont. 3 Carrick 
. C Cunningham 


| Dumdblice 5e All Nichſdale 


| Ge A little of Roſs, 8. of Cromarty 
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| Stewardries 
Beſides thoſe ſheriffdoms, there are 3 Bailiaries 
| (One Conſtabulary 


Strathern Strathern 
Menteith 2 YMenteith 


Annandale . > Annandale ; 
| Kircudbright E. and S. parts of Gal> 


Stewardries lower. 


are } | 
| (St. Andrews) Fife ; 

_ | As alſo 3 Killemuire d ia < Angus 
1 Abernethy _ Perth | 


© Kyle Kyle | 
ilaries Carrick t l 
B Cunningham 5 Cunningham 


Lauderdale 5 Lauderdale 


hne one conſtabulary is that of 3 contain - 
ing Eaſt Lothian. 


Principal rivers are two, Tay and Spey. 


Mountains of greateſt note, are the Cheviot bills, and | 
thoſe of Albany. 


Chief lakes are Lomond, Neſs, and Tay. - 
Archbiſhopricks 2, Biſhopricks 12, Univerſities 4. 


. w ey oye rese 
IV, IRELAND. 


The kingdom of Ireland, an iſland lying on the W 
of England and Wales; in length from the N. parts of 
Antrim to tie 8. parts of Cork, 285 miles; in breadth 
from the E. parts of Down, to the W. yan Mayo, 
160 miles, 

The inhabitants are both Proteſtants and Papiſts; theie 
language, a diale& of the old Britiſh, intermixe 4 with 
 Norwigian, Daniſh and Engliſh ; the Eoglith is alſo fre- 
quently uſed among them, and in ſome places a mongrel 

ſpee ch between both; their chief commodities are cattle, 
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tallow, butter, cheeſe, honey, wax, ſalt, hemp, linen 
cloth, pipe ſtaves, wool, frizes, &c. It is divided into — 
provinces, which are, | 

1. Ulſter, 2. Connaught. 3. L-inſtee, 4. Munſter, or 
Mounſter. 

Rivers of note are $hannor, Barrow, Shar, and Black 
Water. | < 
Chief mountains are Knock Patrick, Slew Bloemy, and 
Curlew hiils. | 

Lak s of preateſt note are Lough Earn, Lough Neagh, 
and Lough Corrib, - 

&rchbiſhopricks 4, Biſhopricks 18. Univerſity 1. 


Leſſer Britiſh Ilſlands are, 1 


1. The Orcades, or Orkney iſlands, on the north of 
Scotland. The number of them is indeed very great; 26 
of them are inbabi ed, and the reſt called Holms, are uſed 
only for piſlurage. Molt of them are bleſt with a very 
pure and healthful air to | reathe in, but their ſoil is very 
different, being in ſome extremely dry ard ſandy, in o- 
thers wet and_mar:ihy ; however, they »re inviff-reutly 
fruitful in oats and barley; the chief of them are Hoy, 
Mainland, Sapinſha, and Weſtra; the chief town is 
Kirkwa | in Mainland. Theſe finds have been viſited 
by the Pics, and fu+t jet to the Danes ; but Chriſtian Iv. 
of Denmark, having quitted all his pretenſions to them 
in favour of James IV. of Scotland, they have ever ſince 
acknowledged allegiance to the crown of Scotland. 

2. Zetland, Under this name are comprehended 46 
Wands, with 40 Holms, beſides many rocks. Of theſe 
iſlinds about 26 are mh-bited, the reſt being uſed for 
ſeeding cattle. The chief of them are Mainland and 
Yell; the chief town is Ylesburg in Mainland, | 

3. The He rides. They ſurpaſs 3co in number, the 
moſt :- narkable of which are Jona and St, 3 

4 Man, on the W. of England. 

5. Wight, on the 8 of England, &c 


( * * 
Ro ny d 
Of the Management of Honses. 


T HE neceſſity every traveller lies under of wakes | 


ſome knowledge of the art of managing his horſe; 


and the many inconveniencies frequently attending the, 


want of this knowledge, are ſo evident that nothing need 
be ſaid to evince the uſefulneſs of this article: I ſhalt 
therefore, without any farther preamble, give a few hints 
to aſſiſt my readers in buying ſach horſes as are fir for the 
road, and then treat of their management under the ac» 
cidents and diſorders to which they are liable. 

As to the firſt part of this taſk, it is the more neceſſary, 
fince whoever would buy a good horſe, muſt know how 
to chuſe him himſelf, and never place the leaſt confidence 
in the words of dae or dea ler in horſes, | 


Rules for buying Hogs. 


JF a horſe is young, his tuſks will be harp- pointed and 
grooved, or hollowed on the inſide ; but the jockies 
have the art of burning the corner teeth of an old horſe, 
after they have been cut with a graver, by which means 
they imitate the mark, and frequently deceive: yet the 
cheat is diſcoverable by other ſigns: as, when. he hath 


white eye brows, he may be ſuppoſed to be about 15-or 16 


years of age: the age of a horſe may aiſo be known by 
the length and yellowneſs of his teeth, the leanneſs of the 
roof of his mouth, and the flarrownels of the under jaw. 

But it is not ſufficient that you are not deceived in buy - 
ing an old horſe for a young one, the eye is carefully to 


de examined, leſt you ſhould buy a horſe that is blind, or 
that has ſome defect in his fight. The beſt eye is of a 


hazel colour, and it is an advantage to have it rather 
large than ſmail ; the part commonly called the fight. of 


the eye ſhould be perfedly bright and clear, without 
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the leaſt dimpeſs, ſo that you may ſee the bottom, and 
the image of your face reflected from thence and not from 
the ſurface; and you ſhould alſo obſerve, if upon chang. 
iag the ſituation of the horſe with reſpect to the light, 
you can diſcern the fight of the eye contract or dilate it- 
ſelf. This, added to the clear tranſparency already orn- 
tioned, is a proof of the goodneſs of the eye. . 

But to proceed. Every man who buys a horſe Would 
chuſe one whoſe ſize and ſtrength are in proportion to the 
weight he is to carry: but in general a midcle ſized horſe 
is beſt for the road, and one of 14 hands and an iuch is 
of ſufficient ſtrength to carry any man vader 15 ſtone, 

After the jockey has exerciied his horſe before you, 
you ſhould ride bim yourſelf two or three miles on a rough 
uneven road, when you ſhould give him his bead with- 
out forcing him by whip or ſpur to perform with mare 
life and ſpirit than he is otherwiſe ioclinable : if he walks, 
trots and canters nimbly, without dwelling upon the 
ground, taking up his fore fect moderately high, ſtepping 
longer or ſhorter, according as he finds there is occalion, 
and going near before and wide behind, he is likely to 
carry his maſter well. But it muſt be remarked, that the 
beſt proof of the exceliency of a road horſe is his trotting 
down hill, where it is pretty ſteep; for if he is able to 
perſorm this well, he is able to trot on any ground whath 
ſoever. 

Captain Burdon, in his pocket Farrier, adviſes thoſe 
that want to buy, to obſerve that the horles kn es are not 
broken. This is a very good caution, an! it is what alt 
people are, or ougbt to be aware of; yet as one who is 
no common ſtumbler may have au accidental tall, you 
ſhculd obſerve whether the knees are covered with hard 
ſcars, which if they be, and the hair is curled about them, 
it is a certain proof of his being an old offender. 

If a horſe goes clean, · it is a pretty ſure ſign that he 
moves well upon his limbs; therefore when you fee 4 
png alight at an inn, with 8 $ boots tolerablj tree from 
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dirt, ym may almoſt venture to buy his horſe without 
ſceing him exerciſed, | 

The horſe that has his breaſt full and prominent is ve- 
ry unfit for travelling; therefore, before you buy a horſe, 
ſtand right in a line with his head, and mind that his 
breaſt do not keep his knees too far afunder, for the near- 
er he ſtands with his knees, provided he does not cut, the 
more reaſon have you to judge that he will travel expedi- 
tiouſly, therefore take particular notice that his breaſt be 
narrow, thin, and Jean, his ſhoulder-points not projecting 
forwards, and his fore legs ſtreight and almoſt perpendi- 
cular. 

To conclude this article, there is ſcarce a better pro- 
perty in a horſe than a ſound, tough hoof, that will a- 
bide hard road without mnch beating. A foundered 
hoof is very often long and deep, and ſhaped more like 
that of an aſs'than of a horſe ; but the good hoof is —— 
circular, and rather flat than otherwiſe, 


Rules for traveling, with Directions for preventing 


and curing the Diſorders HorsEs are incident ts 
on the road. 


HE N you ſet out on a journey, obſerve, whether 

the thoes be faſt, whether they ſit eaiy, or whe- 
ther they do not cut tither before or behind. If a horfe 
cuts with bad thin ſhoes, be will probably do it when he 
is freſh ſhod 3 but this may ſometimes be helped by a 
good ſ mit. 

Moſt of the diforders to which horſes are ſubje&, are 
produced by the negligence or ignorance of the rider: 
and as they may be eaſily prevented by a proper care, 
they are eured without difficulty, if taken ia time. It is 
true it is much more eaſy to prevent diſeaſes than to cure 
them; for if a horſe be well curried, bruſhed and wiped 
down with a cloth, morning, noon and night, and duly 
exerciſed and well fed, he will be ſeldom out of order, 
| The advantage of currying and rubbing down is in- 
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conceivable; it promotes a due circulation of the blood, 
opens the pores, and conſequently prevents a ſtagnation 
of fluĩds, promotes perſpiration, and is the readieſt way 
of preſerving health. 


The moſt common cauſe of greaſe and ſeratebes; are 
the carleſceſs, the naſtineſs and indolence of the groom; 
for unleſs the blood is kept in a balſamic ſtate by proper 

exerciſe, clean, ſweet and liberal feeding, that fluid, from 
which all the bumours in an animal body are derived, 


muſt conſequently become depraved, As exerciſe venti> 


Iates the blood, ſo, keeping the ſkin clean and ſmooth, 
| occaſions an eaſy perſpiration through the pores : for if 
after hard riding we ſuffer our horſes to lie with the ſweat 


. drying upon them, we run the riſk of a violent ſurfeit, 


which is in tact the cauſe of moſt of the * inci- 
dent to either human or brute creatures 

As we have mentioned liberal feeding, it may not be 
| improper before we proceed farther*to mention what 
quantity of oats, &c- a man ſhould allow his horſe on the 
road, | 
' A full ſized horſe that has a good appetite, and tra- 
vels hard, may be allowed every day about fix quarts of 
oats, half a pint of ſplit beans, and * handful of whent 
mixed together. 

What is here ſaid with reſpe& to the quantity of oats 


neceſſary for a ſied horſe, may be a ſofficient guide as to 


what ſhould be allowed to thoſe of fourteen hands or un- 
der; therefore I ſhall only add, that he who will not al- 
low his horſe the quantity of oats, &c. here mentioned, 
ſhould ride flawly, and make ſhort ages. 
As we have been juſt mentioning the quantity of corn 
neceſſary to be given ta a horſe on a journey, I ſhall gire 
the young traveller. ſome hiats relating to his watering 
his horſe on the road, and then proceed to give direction 
for the cure of thoſe diſorders. which 1 
the want of following theſe rules. 

- When a horſe travels he perſpires very much, and my 
therefore be allowed to drias a little now and then, 1 
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opportunity offers, and this will greatly refreſh him; 
but you ſhould never let him drink much at a time, for 
if you ſuffer him to drink his fill, he will become dull and 
ſuggilh; and beſides, if he be very hot, it may be at- 
tended with very bad conſequences, However, when you 
come within a mile and a half, or two miles of the place 
you intend to bait at, either at noon or night, he may 
drink more freely, going a moderate trot afterwards, for 
by this means the water will be well warmed in his belly, 
and he will go in cool. Yet, carefully obſerve, that if 
there has been no water, or he has drank none on the 
road, never ſuffer your horſe to be led to water, or to 
have his heels waſhed immediately after you arrive at 
your inn; let him have water. luke warm after he has 
ſtood ſome time in the ſtable ; for much miſchief has been 
frequently done by, imprudent riders, who after having 
travelled hard, have let their horſes drink as much as 
they would, juſt after going into the inn or town where 
they intend to lie | 

The obſervations relating to currying, ſeeding, and 
watering your horſe, if carefully obſerved, will be of 
great ſervice, and contribute more than any thing elſe to 


| N him in e health. 


How to preſerve a losses 8 back from galling 


o horſes that hve not been uſed to have cheie 

backs preſſed, are moſt ſubject to gall and warble, 

and therefore we cannot take too much pains in fixing 

the ſaddle and ſuiting it to the ſhape of the back, that 

it may bear as equally as pollible upon all parts at the ſame 
ma”. 

As ſoon as an inflammation is found to be coming on, 
which may be known by ſome places under the ſaddle 
ſweating, or continuing moilt longer than others, eſpeci - 
ally if the back be viewed ſome hours after the ſaddle has 
been taken off, 4hef> places ſhould be eaſed by removing 
the ſtuffing, that the weight of the rider may prels upon 

Cc 
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other parts that are not ſo much heated. Vinegar, urige, 
ſalt and water, &c. are frequently uſed to cool a horſe 
back that has been hurt by being overheated ;z but if the 
ſkin be broke in holes, it would be better to ue equal 
quantities of ſpirit of wine and tinQture of myrrh and a. 
loes, with a little oil of turpentine, and bathe the place 
with it now and then, There will be ſmall holes in theſe 
tumours (which are called warbles) before ſome people 
would imagine it; but if you uſe the ſaid tincture, you 
may proceed on your journey; you ought however to 
look frequently at your horſe's back, and not hang upon 
him ſo as to make the inflammation ſpread, It would 
_ alſo he ſten the cure if you would every hour walk a while 
on foot, and bathe the horſe's back with vinegar, or any 
thing elſe that is an enemy to putrefaction. 


On the Navel-Gall. 


T HE ſwelling called the Nave!-gall is a tumour en 
the vertebrz, or bones of the back, and is occaſion- 
ed by « contuſion 'of the ſaddle- tree, which for want of 
ſtoffing the pannel, has rubbed and frigged the horſe's 
back. To prevent this you ſhovid frequently, when rid- 
ing, put your fingers befere and behind your ſaddle, to 
fee] whether it pinches the horſe, that you may remedy 
this diſorder in time, by getting your ſaddle chambered, 
or hollowed, to prevent its prefling the grieved part. But 
when, through the negligence of the rider, the horſe 
happens to be cruſhed either before or behind the ſaddle, 
aud that it ſwells much, you ſhonld, (as in all other tu- 
mMour: occſioned by bruiſes) end-avour to diſperſe it by 
applying warm greaſy poultices, as ſcalded bran and hogs 
lard, boiled turnips, or the like. Though if the bruile 
ve ſliphr, it may yield to cold applicatio' 1s, as whites of 
eggs, wheat flower, bole armoniae and vinegar laid thick 
vpon a piece of leather, larger than the ſwelling, and 
renewed as it dries; but if the hurt be very flight, the 
bumour may be 122 by waſhing the place with vi. 
negar, or ſalt and water 
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How to cure a Cruſh on the Navel-Gall. 


Cruſh on the navel-Zall frequently becomes what is 
termed an encyſted tumour ; the matter that foras 


it is contained in a ſtrong ſkin or bag; and this kind of 


ſwel:ing frequently remains for years ; after the hurt is re- 
ceived, unleſs they are carefully cut out by the farrier. 
The method of cure is to make a long inciſion, and to 
cut out the bag of matter, ſkin and all, and then to heal 
the wound with the following oiatmen!, 


The common Wound Oiatment. 


Take common turpentine, hauf a pound; honey, one 
pound and a half; Burgundy pitzh, twelve ounces; and 
hogs lard, half a pound. melt thoſe we!l togetdet; and 
when it has det n taken a while from th: fre, tir in an 
ounce of French verdigreaſe in fine powder, and k.ep 
ſtircing till it is as thick as honey or til the poder can- 


not ſink to the bottom · 


Of ſwelled Legs. 


8 WELL E D legs in horſes is one of theic moſt com- 

mon grievances, and it muſt be acknowledged that 

ſome are by far more apt to ſwell ia the legs than others; 
bat cher. the horſe's legs ſwell ani will not yield to good 

keeping, clean drefing, Kc. without the help of medi- 

cines, the cale is bad; but the following purge may be 
of ſervice. 

Take one ounce of com non alors, half an onnce of dia- 
peute, three drams of eee -picrz, one dram of 
ciagridiu.n, 100 drops of oil of aniſeed, and as much trea- 
cle as will make it iato a iff ball, to be rolled in liqtoriſh 
powder or flower of brimſtone, and given the horſe in the 
common way, working it off witz warm water and oat 
meal, whea the medicine be Zins to operate, 

The above doſ:, with reſpect to the quantity of the a- 
loes and diagridium, may be ealarged or diminiſhed : ac 
Ce 2 , 
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motion prevents the cloſing of all kinds of wounds; ind 
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cording to the horſe's age and ſtrength ; but it is not ſafe 


to increaſe the diagridium above the quantitz of two 
drams; but a horſe that is lean and weak ſhould anly be 


once or twice purged with the following preparation, and 
«frerwards be ſhould take ſtrengthning medicines to reſtore 


his fibres to the natural tone aud elaſticity. 


Take cf ſuccotrine aloes, one ounce and a half; ex. 


tract of caſſia, one ounce; of ſenega in powder, threg 


grams, cinnamon, cloves, nutmegs, and galengal root, 
powdered, of each two drams; mix, and with as much 
ſyrup of roſes ſolutive as is neceſſary, beat the whole in- 
to a tiff maſs to be formed into two balls, which are to be 
given the horſe in a morning, waſhing him down with 
a little warm ale, keeping him from his meat at leaſt bali 
a day. | 

If your Horſe is ſtrong nad full of geln, and really re- 
quires purging, he may in ſuch caſe bear the common a- 


Joes: but it is a neceſſary caution, that when the firſt 


doſe does not purge, a ſecond ſhould not be immediately 


given: for by this management mary horſes hove loſt 


their lives ; and it is a general rule, always to keep un- 


der the common doſe of any medicine, till we are thorough- 


ly acquainted with the temparament and conſtitution of 
tage creature we have tn deal with, 


Ol the Scratches, 

HE ſcratches are a painful diſtemper, and in many 

reſpects are agreeable to what is termed kibed 
herls in human bodies; and this generally proceeds from 
rhe careleſneſs and naſtineſs of the groom; ſo the greaſe 
is moſtly occalioned by his negligence, in fuffering the 
ſcratches to grow to too great a height. Yet, according 
to Dr, Bracken, the ſcratches differ from the greaſe, in 
nat the firſt require reſt, a large ſtall, and proper oint- 
ment, whereas the greaſe (without the ſcratches) is bet- 
ter after moderate riding. Experience informs us, that 


| ſcever, 
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it is equally certain that an horizontal poſture of the bo- 
dy or limb wounded, is greatly preferable to a depending 
one; for theſe reaſons, a ſore on the back part ol the fet- 
lock, a part where the greaſe and ſcratches happen, re 
quires care and patience, For ths reaſon, if a horſe who 
has the greafe or ſcratches, or wounds or ſvelling in the 


| legs, will not lie down, he muſt either be forced to it, 


or covered with a cloth, and turned out in the day; fer 
when a horle is turned out from a warm ſtable into a 
field, the coolneſs of the air cauſes ſuch a contraction of 
the fibres and the muſcular parts as puts a ſtop to the in · 
flux of the humours, by which means an inflimmation and 
llagnation of the blood and jaices are prevented; but be- 

fore he is turged out, his heels ought to be well waſhed 

with warm water, and anointed with the following oiat- 
ment. eh . . 

| An Oint:nent for the Scratches, 

Teke of white vintment, two ounces; F.anders oil of 
bays and quickiiiver, each half au ounc.:; melt the white 
ointment a Jittie, then ftir in the oil of bays, and then 
fir in the quicktilver, and keep ſtirring till all be fo cold 


that tae laſt ingrecient cannot fink co che bottom. 


N. B. Before this, ointment is applied the hair ſhould 
de clipped away from the ſores, the legs waſhed perfectly 
clean with pretty warm water, and the part well dried, 


Dr. Backen aſl.rts, that inward medicines are not ab- 
{.lutely neceſſary in the cure of the ſcratches or greaſe, 
and aſſures us, that he durſt undertake to cure theie diſ- 
orders ſooner by turning out, good feeding, clean dreſ- 
ſing, and letting the horſe have a double ſtall in which 
he may lie at his caſe, than by my other method what - 


Ot Gravel i in the © | - 5 


F a ſmith drives a nail into the quick, it ä be- 

1 comes ſeſtered and inflamed, and the ſand or gravel 

in the roads working vp the nail hole, render him perfect | 
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iy lame: and it is a general rule, that whenever any ſo- 
reign matter happens to be lodged in any part of the . 
nimal machine, it ſhould be taken out as ſoon and as care- 
fully as poſſible. The greateſt care ſhould be taken not 
to cut, pare, or ſcrape the hoof more than is neceſſary, it 
being ſufficient to cut away what is black and diſcoloured, 


and then to dreſs the wound with the following ballam, 


Vervain's famous Balſam for curing Wounds or Pricks, 


Take balſam of Peru, half an ounce: gum Benjamin, 
half an ounce; 'ſtorax, three drams ; ſuccotrine. aloes, 
three drams ; choice myrrh, ſix 0 powder them; 
and after putting them into a wide mouthed pint gooſe. 
berry bottle, pour upon them one pint of rectified ſpirit 
of wine, and corking it looſely, ſet the bottle in ſand in 
an iron pot over a middling fire, keeping the ſpirit pretty 


warm for 24 hours; after which you may keep it cloſe 


ttopped, and decant it off clear as you want it. 


The method of applying this exce:leat compoſition, is, 
to dip it into a piece of lint or tow, and then faſten it on 
the part, cleared of the gravel, &c. and renew it as it grows 
dry. But if this cannot ” eaſily procured, the part may 
be dreſſed with the following ointment. : 


An Ointment for 2 gravelled Horſe. 


Take of turpentine, two ounces ; roſin and Burgundy 
pitch, of each an ounce ; bees wax, an ounce and a half; 


| treſh butter four ounces; French verdigreaſe finely pow- 


dered, half an ounce; clarify the butter, and after melt - 
ing the hardeſt ſubſtances firſt, put in the other, and laſt | 
of all the powdered verdigreaſe; and ſtir the whole a- 
bout till it is almeſt cold, otherwiſe the ointment will be 
more {þ p at the bottom than at che top. | 


„ 
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Of a Clap in the Back- Sinew. 1 


| ACP: or more properly a ſtrain in the back-finew, is 


frequently occafioned by a horſe's getting his foot 
into a hole in the road, when having a heavy load on his 
back, he often catches himſelf ſo haſtily upon tumbiing, 
that he trains che back-ſinew or tendon behind his fore 
leg. This diſerder is frequently miltaken by the farriets 
for a ſhoulder flip: hut captain Burdon gives a very good 
rule to diſtinguſh the difference. If the back ſinew be 
ſlipt, ſays he, the horſe will lift his toe off the ground and 
ſtep ſhort ; but if the thoulder, he will drag his toe as he 
walks. 
The cure of the ſtrain in the back- knew i is beſt accom- 
pliſned by cooling applications, and will be much ſooner 


eflecteꝗ if your horſe will lie down and eaſe his leg. When 


the diſorder is flight, this alone will be ſufficient. 


A Cure for a Clap or Strain in the Back-Sinew, 


Take four ounces of bole armoniac, and ten whites of 
eggs: ſtir theſe weil, and add thereto as much ſtrong red 
or white wine vinegar as will reduce it to the conſiſtence 
of a pretty Riff poultis; and then after the leg has been 
well bathed and waſhed with warm water, and wiped dry. 
with an eaſy hand, ſpread the preparation on thin leather 
all along the ſine w and part affected. This mult be rc- 
peated as it aries, 


Sir Wiiliam Parſon's Receipt for the Cure of a Strain, ei- 
ther of the Back Sine w or the Shoulder. 


Take common Barbadoes aloes, diſſalved in as much has 
water as will make it of the conſiſtence of a plaiſter; when 
ſpread on a piece of thin leather, apply it to the part af - 
fected, and bind it eaſily on. 


— 


A Receipt for a Shoulder - Slip. 
Take oil of turpentine, two ounces z oil of ſwallows and 


petrolium, of each half an ounce; mix theſe together, and 


having heated the ſhoulder and opened the pores of the 
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tkin, by holding a flit iron pretty hot, at about a ſpan 
diſtance, let it be well rubbed in, 5 

Strains frequently happen on a journey, without any 
ſenſible heat or ſwelling, ſo that the part affected is fr.- 
_ quently miſtaken by the farriers ; but in all caſes of ſtrains 
it is abſolutely neceſſ. rj to ſuffer the horſe either to re 
intirely, or to make ſmall and eaſy ſtages; for where ac- 
cidents of this kind happen, nothing can be worſe than 
motion. The c:ma:on practice of rowelling for ſtrains, 
@ecording to Dr. Brack en, is of no real ſervice ; fince, tho 
the lameneſs goes off after rowelling, it is not the num- 
ber of rowels, but the reſt from buſineſs and the length 
of time that perform the cure. 


Of oaths in the Fillets. : 


Hen a horſe has a ſtrain ia the bllets, it may be known 
by his dragging bis hinder feet a'ter him, his hit · 
ting his toes oa the ground, and bis wrigghng as it he 
would fall. The age of the horſe and the violence of the 
ſtrain will render the cure the longer in per forming. 
A R=ceipt for a Strain in che Fillets. 

Melt ſome pitch, roſin, and turpentine together, and 
pour it all over the fi lets pretty warm, and then clap & 
ver a parcel of tow. 

- For Strains in the Fetlock. 

Take the lees of wine, either red or white, or wine vi- 
negar, to the quantity of abou: half a Pint, and add there- 
to one pound af co nmon bole armoniac in powder; to 
theſe put the whites of fix eggs; beat all well together, 
and apply it thick in the manner of a poultis, and renew 
it as it dries. If the powder be too much or too little for 
| the wine lees, it may be altered ſo as to make it ol the 
conſiltency of thick hoaey. 


Of Wind galls, 


HE curd of windgalls chiefly conſiſis in cooling the 
parts, and ſuffering the horſe to lie idle, rather at 


K 
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graſs than in the houſe. The above charge for Rrains i in 


the fetlock may be of great ſervice. Or, the fetlock joints 


maj de * now and then with tar. 


Of Colds. 


A olds generally proceed trem giving cold water to 
horſes, when hot, or in leryng them cool too ſud» 
denly; and many horſes have become phthificky and e- 
ven brokea winded, by being rid, when in a ſweat, bel - 


ly deep in cold water. Colds generally affect thoſe parts of 
the body which are moſt ſuſceptible of impreſſion, as the 
brain, lungs, and guts of animals; for when that matter 


which ought to be perſpired, is retained in the blood, by 
the cloſing of the pores of the ſkin, nature endeavours to 
throw of what is hurtful, by other outlets, fuch as the 
noſe, mouth, fundament, urine, &c. and therefore it is the 
buſineſs of the phyſician and the farrier to aſſiſt nature 
in promoting ſome cf theſe diſcharges. - And therefore 
when a cold is violent, as an over great fulneſs is brought 
on from the perſpirable matter lodged in the veins being 
obſtructed, bleeding muſt be highly proper. But there 
is nothing better for a horſe that has got a cold, than the 
following cordial ball. 


A cordial Ball for colds, proper to prevent or cure moſt 
Diſeaſis in Horſes, when there are no Sr of a 
Fever. 


Take aniſeed PN" caraway ſeed, 42 a7 3 of 
each one ounce; greater cardamum ſeed, half an ounce, 
flower of bricaſtone, two ounces z turmerick, in fine pow - 
der, one ounce; ſaffron, two drams; ſugar candy, four 
ounces ; Spaniſh liquoriſh diſſolved in hyflop-water, two 
ounces ; oil of aniſeed, half an ounce ; liquoriſth powder, 
one ounce and an half; wheat flour, as much as is ſuffi- 
cient to make all into a Riff paſte; and when the whole 
has been well beaten in a mortar, it may be tied up in a 
bladder, and kept for uſe. | 

This ball, when uſed for à cold, muſt be diſſolved in tale 
beer, milk warm, and about one ounce for a doie, given 
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twice a day for the ſpace of a fortnight; or elſe, inſtead 
of diſſolving it, it may be put between his grinders, when 
you ſhould let him chew upon it for an hour or two with» 
out eating hay or graſs, and afterwards give him oat meal 
and water luke warm, ſtirring them a gently about, both be · 
fore and after watering. 

If a horſe ſeems griped in the guts from the ſame cauſe, 
let him have the following warm drink given him. 


A cordial Drink in a Cold. 

Take two ounces of the above ball, half an ounce of 
grains of paradiſe, in powder, and a quarter ofan ounce 
cf long pepper, with a large nutmeg grated, and mix all 
up with a quart of ſtrong, mellow ale, and give it the 
horſe in a horn, and then keep him tied up from food tor 
two hours; bot fiſt he muſt be rid about a little, on a 
full trot, to ſhake his guts, and let looſe the impriſooed 
wind, 
| If the horſe is bound in his body, about twelve hours 
alter his taking the above cordial drink, you may give 
big the following clyſter. 


A Clzſter for Griping in ihe Guts 


Take mallow leaves an 4 peilitory of the wall (either 
green or dried) of each three handfuls, car away ſeeds 
bruiſed, and aniſeeds, of each one ounce, ground giager, 
half an ounce, the eledtuary called caryocoſtiaum, one 
ounce; bo.l the herbs and ſeeds well in two quarts of wa 
ter, to three pints, then add the ginger and the elcQuary, 
and put a quarter of a pound of freſh butter, aud oe 
ounce of Epſom ſ:It to the whole, Let this be inj-Qed 
very warm, and the horſc's tail tied Coun bet u cen bis 
thighs for a good while. 

In caſe the guts are aduated with painful twitches and 
ccnvulſive contractions, which make the horſe tumble a- 
bout and firike his feet againſt his belly, to the above cly- 
ſter may be added half an ounce of philon um romanum. 

Theſe remedies, together with care and paticnce, wart 
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maſhes of malt, bran, and the like, will reſtore your borſe 
to health; but obſerve that he ought to have a wide tall, 

and clean, warm bedding. 


Another excellent Receipt for the cure of Gripes. 
Take twenty grains of London laudanum diſſolve it in 
an ounce of brandy, then mix it with a pint of white wine, 
and add two ounces of diaſcordium; give it yonr horſe in 
2 horn milk warm, and clothe him well. Let him reſt 
twenty four hours after it, and drink plentifully of warm 
water and oatmeal, for he will be very pate the * ab. 

ter he has takechit. 


On Scouring or immoderate rorgiog. 


8 Couring or pur ging on the road may be remedied by 
keeping the horte to dry food and leſs water than 
common; but this nuſt be continued for a long time with 
| proper exerciſc, and a full allowance of oats and fplic 
* beans. | 
ie FF A horſe of a lax 3 W taken legs graſs to 
| 80 a long j journey, ſhould have the following preventive 
phyſic given him in his provender. | 


vo A Powder againſt Scouring or over-purging. oy 
ds Take galls, powdered (ſuch as we make ink — Dp | 
er, ounces, and of the powders of Japan earth and Lemuian 
ne earth, of each an ounce; mix and keep them in a blad- 


ra der for uſe, The method of uſing it is to ſprinkle a little 

ry, water upon the horſe's oats, and after rubbing them a 

one while to throw 25 them half a AIR of the _ 

ted der, 

his If a horſe from fogl feonding, 8 cold, Kc. purges | 
| upen the road, give him the following drink. 


A Drink for a Horſe which ſcours from foul feeding, ke. 

Take on: ounce of Venice treacle, boil it in a quart of 
tale beer till one third is evaporated, then add half an 
dunee of true Armenian bole in powder, aud two ounces 
of common treacle to make it palatable ; theo give it the 
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Horſe in one doſe, and repeat it as neceſſity requires, If 
it be too weak to overcome the diſtemper, an hundred 
drops of liquid laudanum, and half a gill of ſtrong ein- 
namon water may be added; but in the laſt caſe he ſhould 
not travel for ſome days. 


Of a Cold in the Head. 


HEN the brain is much loaded from the cold, take 
ſome of the tollowing powder, and blow it through 
a Þiece of elder wood, pretty high up the nodrils, 


A Powder tb make a Horſe's Noſe 4 in a Cold. 


Take afſarabacca “ dried, half an ounce, and of the 
powder of margerum, one ounce, mix theſe together, and 
blow up the horſe's noftrils two or three times a day, 
keeping his head and throat well covered, to . his 
getting more cold. | 

AS his eyes are ſubject to various accidents on the road, 
particularly from the cut of a whip, a remedy for theſe 
diſorders cannot be unneceſſary. All wounds on the eye, 
if curable, will yield to the following application, 
| A Receipt for curing Wounds on the Eyes. 


| Take half an onnce of the greyiſh coloured lapis cala 
minaris, finely powdered, of lapis tutie, two drams, of 
white vitriol, burnt, one dram and a half, and about one 
ſeruple of French verdigreaſe, reduce theſe into fine pow - 
der, and mix them well with about one oufice of freſh but · 
ter, When you make uſe of it, warm this ointment, dip 
a a feather in it, and apply it morning and evening to the 
fore. This mult be continued for a good ſpace of time, 
becauſe wounds on the eyes are long in healing. 
Oc when the horſe's eye happens to be hurt with a laſſ 
of a whip. or twig, you may blow i in the RTE * 
night and morning. 


garden 22 
only # it larger, ani of 4 darker | green. | 
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For a hurt on the Eye. 
Take of lapis calaminaris and lapis tutiz, finely 5 : 
dered, of each two drams, white vitriol and allum firft 
powder:d and then burnt together in a very clean, red- 
hot fire-ſhovel, each half an ounce, mix all theſe together, 
and keep the whole in a bottle well corked ; but obſerve 
that the bottle ought not only to be dry, but well warm. 
ed before you put ĩt in. 


If che eyes be rheumy and bloodſhot, and the horſe has 
ſymptoms of pain in his head, bleeding will be . 
and the following ee water may be applied. 

| An excellent Eye-Water. 


Take four onnces of roſe water, and about three drams 
of the aforeſaid eye powder mixed and diſſolved in it; 


ſquirt it into the eyes by the help of a ſyringe, 


The water is beſt for rheumy bloodſhot eyes, where 
there is no ſpeck oc film; and the powder where there is; 
obſerve the eye always looks worſe while the powders are 
uſing. 

, A Cure for a ſwelled Neck. 

When a horſe's neck happens to ſwell by getting cold 
after bleeding, the following ſoftening b is the beſt 
remedy that can be applied. 


Take mallow and marſh mallow leaves picked clean 
from the ſtalks of each ten handfuls, white lilly roots, 
half a pound; lintſeed and fenugreek ſeed, of each twp 
ounces, ointment of marſh mallows, fix ounces, and of 
hogs lard, halt a pound. The leaves and roots ſhould be 
boiled well, and the water preſſed from them; then beat 
them up to a pulp in a mortar, and let it ſtand till you 


have made a jelly of the ſeeds by bruiſing them well, and 


boiling thera ia a quatt of water to a pint; this you muſt 
beat up with the former; aud laſtly add the ointment and 
hogs lard, and when allare mixed thoroughly, it * bs 


kept in a large bladder or pot nah ale. 
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This is an excellent poultice for all hard ſwellings, ei 
ther in man or beaſt: when applied, it ſhould be warm - 
_ ed well before the fire, ſpread thick over a piece of flag 
nel, applied all over the 3 and renewed as it be 
comes dry. 
If a ſwelling of a horſe's ck; PO bleeding, wilt not 
diſperſe, it ſhould be opened when ſufficiently ſoft, and 
dreſſed with the common wound ointment, before recom. 
mended for healing the navel. gall, and the poultice con- 
tinued till the hardneſs is diſſolved. 

When a horſe is under cure for theſe kind of ſwelling, 
it is beſt to give him maſhes of malt, warm grains, and 
warm water, with a good deal of oatmeal in it, and if he 
will eat a little hay, it ſhould be ſweet, ſoft, meadow hay, 
ſprinkled with cold water; or, in ſummer, cut graſs. 


A Receipt to cure Worms, 


| The beſt remedy for the cure of worms is ackiogs Mis 
neral, which ought to be thus prepared. Take four oun- 
ces of flower of brimſtone, and the like quantity of quick- 
ſilver; melt the brimſtone ſlowly in an iron ladle, and 
ſir in the quickſilver over a gentle Heat, till it is incor- 
| Porated ; tlien take it off, and ſtir it till almoſt cold; af. 
rerwards ſtir them well together in an iron or ſtone (nat 
a braſs) mortar, till they become a black powder, Ge 
the horſe as much as will lie on a haf crown piece twice 
a day in his corn, which muſt be firt wetted to make 
the powder ſtick to it. This medicine muſt be continu- 
ed a week ar longer. . "Mm 


A Remedy for the Gravel. 


it your horſe has the gravel in his kidneys, ureters, or 
bladder, he will ſeem weak in the fi lets, ſtool often, and 
with difficulty, and but little at a time. 

Take an ounce and a half of the cordial ball above 
mentioned: ſoap of tartar, one dram ; of Matthew's pill 
one dram ; or if the horſe be luſty and ſtrong, a dram and 


a balf; beat thoſe well together, and with * * 
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der make it up into two balls, and mixing it with alittle 
ſtale beer and * 1 give it for a doſe out of a 


| This acted; if the ſqmagtoms are violent, may be re- 
peated once in twenty ſour hours; and every two or three 
hours water lukewarm ſhould be offered him. 
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eren 
HE principal of all whites is white lead. 

Of this colour there are two forts, the one called 
ceruſe, which is the moſt pure and clean part, the other 
is called by the plain name of white lead. 

Beſides white lead and ceruſe, there is another ſort to 
be met with ſometimes, which they call flake white. 
_ BLACKS. 
ein,, - © 
Lamp, or candle black, 
Ivory black. 
Willow charcoal. 


R EDS. | 
Vermition i 


of ſelf a perfe ſcarlet colour. 
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Lake, eſpecially the richeſt ſort, is the beſt of all dark 
reds, being a mo pure crimſon, 

Red lead is the lighteſt of all reds now in uſe ; it is-a 


* ſandy, harſh colour, and ſuch à one as is not eaſily ground 
very fine, although you beſtow much labour on it. 


Spaniſh brown is a dark, dull red, of a horſe · fleih co 
Jour ; it is an earth, it being dug out of the ground, but 
there is ſome of it a very good colour, and pleaſant enough 
to the eye, conſidering the deepnels of its colour: it is of 
great ule among paiaters,. being generally uſed as the firſt 
or priming colour, that they lay upon any kind of work, 
being cheap and plentiful, and a coleur that works well, 
it it be ground fine, as you may do with leſs labour than 
ſome better colours do require; the firſt ſort is the deep- 
eſt colour, and ſreeſt from ſtones ; the other ſorts are not 
fo good to give a colour to the eye, but yet they ſerve as 
well as any others for a priming colour. 

„ WK. 

Yellow caker is of two ſorts, one called plain oaker, 
and the other ſpruce oaker, the one is a much lighter co 
lour than the other. 

Pink yellow. 

Orpiment is that colour which ſome call Wie arſenick, 

Maiticote is a good light yellow for mot uſes, eſpeci- 
ally in making greens, of which ſeveral ſorts may be fra- 
med out of this colour, being mixed with blue. 

G RE E NS. 
Verdi; en is the beſt and meſt uſeſul green of all others, 

"Green bice is of a {andy nature, and therefore not much 
uſed ; green verditer is alſoa ſandy colour ; neither of them 
bear dy good body, and are ſeldom uied bur i in landſkips, 
where variety is required. | 
. UVEK : x 

| Blue bice bears the beſt body of all bright blues uſed in 
common work, bur it is the paleſt colour, 

Blue verditer isa colour cf no good body, but 8 
ſandy, and of no very good colour itſelf, being apt to turn 
n and being mixt with a yellow makes a good green. 
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indigo is a dark blue, if worked by itſelf, to remedy 

which, whites are uſually mixt, and then it makes but a 
very faint blue, 


Note, That the longer this colour ĩs ground, the more 
beautiful and fair it looks. 


Stoalt.is the moſt lovely blue of all others. PE: 
Note, That of this colour there are two forts, the fineſt. 
is that which is called oil ſmalt. 


: Umber is a colour that really has no affinity with the 


others above mentioned, being neither white, black, red, 


yellow, blue or green, yet it is a colour of as great uſe as 


any of the reſt in common painting. 


PUN CAN» 60 


How to wake a Size for Gilding both with Goto and 
SILVER. 


HE operation is thus, for the ei. of gold ſize: 
take yellow oaker, and grin + it on a (tone with wa- 
ter till it be very fine, and aſterwards lay it on a chalk 
ſtone to dry: this is the common way: or you may waſh 
your oaker, for when it is waſhed, to be ſure nothing but 


the pureſt of the colour will be uled ; and beſides, it is 


done with lefs daubing. 
When your oil and oai:er are thus prepared, you muſt 


grind them together as you do other oil colours, only with 


fat drying oil, but it is ſomewhat more laborious, and 


muſt be ground very fine, even as oil itſelf: for the finer ic 
is the greater luſtre will your gold carry that is laid on ĩt. 


Here note, that you muſt give it ſuch a quantity of your 


bn oil, that it may not be ſo weak as to run when you 
'" have laid it on; nor ſo ſtiff that it may not work well; 


but of ſach a competent body, that after it it is laid on, ir 


may ſettle itſelf ſmooth and gloſfy, which is a | chief pro- 
perty of good fize. 


Silver fize is made by grinding white lead with fat dry= 


h ing oil, * 2 a little verdigreaſe to make i it bind. 
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The practice of working oil colours, and painting timber. 
work, after the manner of common painting, 


HAT which I here call common painting is only the 

way and manner of colouring all manner of wain- 

ſcot, doors, windows, poſts, rails, pails, gates, border 
boards for gardens, or any other materials that require 
either beauty cr preſervation from the violence of rain, or 
injury cf weather; the method of doing which, I ſhall 
lay down as plain as I can, , Suppoſe then, that there be 
a ſet of palliſadoes, or a pair of gates, or ſome poſts and 
rails to paint, and I would finiſh them in a ſtone colour: 

| firſt look over the work, and take notice whether the joints 
be open in the gates, or whether there be any large cletts 
in the poſts, for if tbeſe are not ſecured the wet will inſi- 
n uate itſelf into thoſe defects, and make the quicker dif- 
patch in raining the whole work; let the firſt buſineſs there 
fore be, to ſtop up theſe places ſmooth and even, with a 
putty made of whitening and lintſeed oil, well beaten to- 
gether on the grindiag ſtone, with a wooden mallet, tothe 
conſiſtence of a very (tif dow, and with this let all the 
crannies, clefts, and other defects be perſectly filled up, 
that it may be equal to the ſurface of the Ruff, then pro- 
ceed to the priming of the work with ſome Spaniſh brown 
well ground and mixt with very thin lintſeed oil; with 
this do over the work, giving it as much oil as it will 
drink up; this in about two days will be indifferent dry, 
then if you would do the work ſubſtantially, do it over 
again with the ſame priming colour; when this is tho - 

rcughly dry, t hen take the white lead well ground and tem- 
pered up, not tod thin, for the lifter you work it, the 
better body will be laid on, and the thicker coat of co- 
lour that your timber is covered withal, the longer it will 
Liſt; let this colour be well rubbed on, and the whole 
ſarface of the work be ſo entirely covered, that there re 
main no creek nor corner bare, which you may ea ſily do 
by jobbing in the point of a briſtle bruſh; let this firſt co- 
luuting dry, and then go over it a ſecond time, and if you 
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pleaſe a third alſo; the charge will be a little more, but 
the advantage will be much greater, | 

This courſe is ſufficient for any kind of timber wa that 
requires only a plain colour ; whether you thus cover the 
work with a ſtone colour, or elſe with a timber colour in 
umber and white, or a lead colour in indigo and white, 
that of the wk ite being the cheapeſt of the three by much: 
nay, | have known ſome lay over their work only with a 
coat of Spaniſh brown, by tempering it up more Riff than 
was done for the firſt two primings, which in ſome re ſpects 
is cheapeſt of all, and preſerves the ti uber perhaps as well 
as any, Now he that is able to bring the work thus far 
on has proceeded tothe higheſt pitch of that evamon paint- 
ing that aims at preſervation beyond beauty, tho? ſome- 
thing of beauty is neceſſarily included in this alſo; but 
this is not all, for he that is arrived thus far, is in a fair 
way to other per fections in the art of painting: but ſor 
the pannelling of wainſcot with its proper ſhadows, and 
for imitating olive and walnut wood, marble and ſuch 
like ; theſe mult, be attained by ecular inipeQion, it being 
inpelidle to deliver the manner of the operation by pre- 
cept without example, and I am bold to afficm, that a 
man ſhall gain more knowledge by one day's experience 
than by a hundred ſpent to acquire it ia ſome other way. 

I adviſe therefore all thoſe that deſire any inſight into 
this buſineſs, to be a little curious, it opportunity offers, 
in obſerving the manner of a painter” s working, rot only 
in grinding bis colours, but a fo in Jaying them on, and 


working them ig; in all theſe obſerving the motion of 


his hand, in managing of any kind of tool, and by this 
means, with a little imitation, joined to the directions here 
given, I doubt not but in a ſhort time you may arrive to 
great proficiency in the buſineſs of common painting. 
Note, That if when you have made uſe of your colours, 
there be occaſion for a ſmall ceſſation till the work be fi- 
riſhed; in this caſe it is beſt to cover the colours in your | 
pot with water, for that wiil prevent mew eing. even 
in the hotteſt time. 
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And for your pencils, they ought, ſo ſoon as you bave 
done working, to be well waſhed out in clean lintſeed oil 
and then in warm ſoap ſuds; for it either oil or colours 
be once dried in the bruſh or pencil, it is ſpoiled for ever, 
It has been obſerved, that timber Jaid over with white, 
when it has ſtood ſome time in the weather, the colour 
will crack and ſhrink up together, jaſt as pitch does, if 
laid on any thing that ſtands in the fun; the cauſe of this 
is, that the colour was not Jaid on with a Riff body, able 
to bind itſelt on firm and faſt, 
tt you ſhall at any time have occaſion to 0 4 
bruſhes that are very ſmall, or pencils, as in many caſe 
there will br occaſion, you ought then to diſpoſe of the 
colours you uſe upon a pallet (which is a wooden initry- 
ment, eaſy to be had at any colour ſhop) and there work 
and temper them about with your pencil, that the pencil 
may carry away the more colour; for you are to note, 
that if a pencil be only dipt into a pot of colour, it brings 
out no more with it than what . bangs on the outſide, and 
that will work but a httle way, whereas if you rub the 
pencil about in the colour, on the pallet, a good quanti- 
ty of colour will be taken up in the body of the pencil; 
and beſides all this, you may work your pencil better io 
a point on a pallet, than you can do in a pot; the point 
of a pencil being of greateſt uſe in divers caſes, eſpecially 
in drawing of lines and all kinds of flouriſhing, 


XX LASADEBSDGHHDX 
What Colours are molt ſuitable, and fer of beſt one 


with another, 

B. ſerting off beſt, 1 mean their waking each * 
D look moſt pleaſant, for two of ſome particular colours 
put together, or one next the other, ſhall add much to 
the beauty of each other, as blue and gold, red and white, 
and ſuch like: but green and black put together, look 


| not ſo pleaſant, neither do black and Sides; or hae 
Jour, and ſuch like; 
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All yellows then ſet off beſt with blacks, with blues, and 
with reds, 

All blues ſet off beſt with whites and yellows. 
Greens ſet off well with blacks and whites. 

Whites ſet off well enough with any colour. 

Reds ſet off beſt with yeliows, whites and blacks. ; 

- Gold looks well upon a white ground, — if the 
matter to be gilt be carved, | 

Gold and black ſhew alſo very well. 

Gold on timber eolour ſhews alſo very well. AP 

so does gold and horſe fleſh colour, made with the bright; 
eſt Spaniſh brown. | | 

But the moſt glorious ground of all wa gold are 
the vermilion red, the ſmalt blue, ang the lake, * on | 
a light ground, 


Of ſome colours that ariſe from mixture, 


Aſh a is made of white lead and lam black; if a 
deep alh colour, then take the toors black, if a light one, 
then take but little black, and moſt white, 5 

A lead colour is made of Indigo and white. 

A colour relembling new oaken timber, is made of um- 
ber and white lead. 


A fleſh colour is compounded of N white ad, and 


a litYe vermilion. 

A buff colour, take 0 3 a white 3 

For a willow green, take verdigteaſe alone. 

For a light willow green, take verdigreaſe and white, 
For a graſs green, take verdigreaſe and pink, 

A carnation is made of lake and white. 

Orange colour, yellow oaker and red lead. 

A light timber colour, mix es oaker and white, and 
a little umbe. | 

Brick colour, red lead, a little white ad ellen 8 

For a flraw colour, take white and a little yellow oaker. 

Olive wood is imitated. with . and a little n. 
veined over with burnt umber. 

Walavt tree is —— with burnt uaaber, and white, 


5 


— 
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veined over with the ſame colour _ and in = deep 
eſt places with black, 

Pails and poſts are ſometimes laid « over only with white, 
which they call a ſtone colour. | x 


Sometimes poſts and pails are laid over with indigo and | 


white, which is called a lead colour. | 
Window frames are laid in white, if the building be 


new, but if not then they generally are laid in lead cos 


lour, or indigo and white, and the bars with red lead, 
Doors and gates, if painted in pannels, then the ſha- 
dows of a white ground are umber and white, but if laid 


in a lead colour, then the ſhadows are lifted with black, © 


»Tis not poſſible to ſet down all thoſe varieties of co- 
Jonrs that may be produced by mixture; they that would 
fee more, may perufe Dr. Salmon's polygrafice, where 

they ſhall find great variety. But thoſe which J here have 
given an account of, are ſufficient for common en 
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How to gild with Gol p on an oify Size, either Letters 
Figures, Ke. 


. 


Woran you would gild muſt firſt be drawn witk 
gold fize (the making of which has been mention - 
ed) according to the true proportion of what you would 
have gilt, whether figure, letter, or whatever elle it be; 
when you have thus drawn the true proportion of what 


you would have gilt, let it remain till it be ſufficiently 0 


to gild upon, which you ſhall know by touching it wi 

the end of your finger; for if your finger ſtick a little to 
it, and yet the colour come not off, then it is dry enough, 
but if the colour come off on your finger, then it is not 
dry enough, and mult be let alone longer; for if you fhould 
then lay your gold on, it would ſo drown it, that it would 
be worth nothing: but if your ſize ſhould be ſo dry as not 
to hold your finger as it were to it, then it is too dry, and 
the gold will not take; for which there is no remedy but 
new firing; therefore you muſt watch the true time that 
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it be not too wet or too dry; both extremes being not at 


all convenient. 


When your ſize is ready for gilding, take your book of 
leaf gol4 and opening a leaf of it, take it out with your 
cane plyers, and Jay it on your gilding cuſhion, and if it 
lie not ſmooth, blow on it with your breath, which will lay 
it flat and plain, then with a knife of cane, or for want 
of it, an ordinary pocket knife, that hath a ſmooth and 
ſharpedge ; with this (heing wiped very dry on your ſleeve, 
that the gold ſtick not to it) let your leaf of gold be cut in- 
to ſuch pieces or forms as your judgment ſhal l think moſt 
ſvitabvle to your work. f | | 

When you have thus cut your gold into convenient forms 
then take your gilding pallet, ('tis a flat piece of wood, 
about three mches long and an inch broad, upon which 
is to be glewed a piece of fine woollen cloth of the ſame 
length and-breadth,) and breathe upon it to make it dam- 
piſn, that the gold may tick to it; with this tool take your 
gold (by clapping it down on the ſeveral pieces you had 
before cut into forms) and transfer it to your ſize, upon 
which clap it down according to diſcretion, and your gold 
muſt afterwards preſs down ſmooth with a bunch of cot- 
ton, or a hare's foot; and this you mult do piece by piece 
till you have covered all your fize gold; and after it is 
fully dryed, then. with your hare's foot bruſh off all the 
looſe gold, ſo will your gilding remain fair and beautiful, 


If your work to be gilt be very large, open your book 


\.of leaf gold, and lay the leaf down on your work with - 


Yor cutting it into pieces, and ſo do leaf by leaf till you 
have covered quite over what you intend to gild: and if 
ſome particular places ſhould miſs there, take up with a 
ſmall bunch of cotton a piece of leaf-gold, cut to a fit ſize, 
and clap it on, that the work may be entirely covered; 
and if the gold be to be laid in the hollows of carved work, 
you muſt take it up on the point of a camel hair pencil. | 
and convey it in, and with the ſaid pencil dab it down 
tin it lie cloſe and ſmooth. * | 


=. 
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How to gild with S1Lvan, 


a T* laying on filver upon an oily ſize, the ſame ITY} in 


all reſpects is required as for gilding with gold; fave 


only in this, that the fize upon which ſilver is laid, ought 


to be compounded of a very little yellow oaker, and much 
white lead; for the fize being of a light colour, the ſilver 
laid on it will look more natural, and retain its own C0» 
lour better, the whiter the ſize is. | 

Note, That the common painters do now ant | in 
gilding uſe more ſilver than gold, in moſt works that are 
not much expoſed to the air, to which they afterwards give 
the colour of gold, by means of the lacker varniſh, whoſe 
uſe is now ſo common, that if they gild any thing that 
ſtands free from the weather, they only gild with ſilver, 
and ſo give it the colour of gold with a lacker varniſh, 
made of gum lake, diſſolved in ſpirit of wine and laid o- 
ver it. 
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Some Directions for mixing of oil, Colours for divers Pur- 
3 in the Art of colouring Prints with oil Colours, 


Colours for ſeveral Faces. 5 


OR faces that are accounted fair, take white lead, 2 
little vermilion and a very ſmall touch of lake. 
For the lips take more of the veratifion and lake than 

you did for the face, : 
por a brown face, take burnt oaker and white, 
For a tawny moor, take cullens earth, a ttle burnt 


| oaber and a little white. Y 


. Colours for Hair. 5 
| For « brown hair, mix umber and 2 little black and 


For a yellow baic, take ſtone oaker, white lead anda 
bun rermilion, | 


- 
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For a flaxen hair, take white lead, ſtone oaker, and a 


little cullens earth. 

Linen is done with white lead or ceruſe. En: 

Silver is done with white, a hide ſmalt, and ſome white 
mall ĩcote. | 

Gold is done — are 
each an equal quantity. 


Colours for Garments, 


For blue garments, the beſt ſmalt and white lead, 

For a graſs green, mix Aa, cn and a little pink- 

low, 
N mix rerdigreaſe and a very | le 
white, | 

A ſea green is made by mixing green verditer, pink, 
and white - lead. 

A French green is made by mixing pink and indigo. 

A carnation by mixing lake and white lead. 

A crimſon is made by mixing vermilion, lake and white. 

A ſcarlet is only vermilion laid on alone. 
0 is made by mixing vermilion and white 

For yellow, lay on either yellow orpiment, or yellow 
maſticote; if your yeHows are more pale, then mix white 
vith the former. 

For an orange colour, mix red orpiment and a little ver- 
miſion. 


For a purple, mix ſalt, lake and white. 


| For a violet, mix bice and lake. 


A ſtraw colour is made with white and yellow-gaker, 
and a very little umber, : 
An aſh-colour is made by mixing black and white, 


A chefant colour is made by mixing umber, lake and 
white. 


A dove colour, or the wings of un -l white, 
dale lake, and aittle finale. ke 
E e 
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Colours for Trees. „ 90 


For the bodies of trees, take pink, JRun, white lead, 

ellow oaker, and a little black, 

For the leaves of them that are near the eye, take veri 
digreaſe and pink, or if darker” en then . indigh 
and pink, 

For leaves of te trees farther off, tals * werditr pink, 
and white-lead, 


them of all, take 18 
Gbite. 


[ 


Colon for Grounds behind a PiQure, 


Note, that a light hair requires dark * -and 
a dark hair a light ground, 

Ground colour for a picture with a light hair i is wade 
vith umber, white and black, 


A ground colour for a dark hair is made : with oraber 
ag white, 


For Ground i ina Landfkip.. 


Tanke pink, n. and white, with a little green 00 
der. 
For country houſes at a diltance, take kita lead, WY 
low oaker, and ſmalt ; the fame colour ſerves alſo for houſes 
of Rone. 
| For brick houſes or walls, take yellow oaker burnt, and 
White lead, if the work be far off, but if near, then [n- 
dian red, and a little white. 
For pails of wood or other timber work, of what kind 
ſoever, in conc.try _—_ take — van and a 15 


* oaker. a 


Are made of ſmalt and white for the higheſt ſkles, mo 


- white for the lower, and yellow mixt with a little wy 
lion for the level of all. ha 


4 


4 
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„ 


The whole Art and Myſtery of colariag: Mars, and o- 


ther Priats, i in Water Colours, 


1 as yet, ſeen nothing publ:ſhed- upon this ſab 
H je& that is authentic, I have thought fit, for the 
ſake ot thoſe who are inclined to ingenuity, to ſet forth the 
way and manner of doing this work, it being an excellent 
recreation for the gentry, and others, who-delight in 
the knowledge of maps; which, by being coloured, and 
the ſeveral diviſions diſtinguiſhed one from the other, by 


colours of different kinds, de give a better idea of the 


countries they deſcribe, than they cin —_y * unco- 
loured. 

Now to per ſorm this work aber id beſt manner, there 
mult be provided in the firſt pu le made with tartar, 
and gum water, . 

To make the tartar lye do PO take two dunces of the 
teſt white tartar, nich is a ſtony ſubſtance that flicks to 
the fide of the wiae veſſels, and is fold by the druggiſts. 

Wrap it up hard and tight in half a ſheer of brown cap 
paper, wet it thoroughly i in water, and put it into a clear. 

re, either of wood or ſea - coal; let it remain therein till 
it de red hot quite through, then take it out with a pair 
cf tongs, and put it immediately into a pint of water, and 
with your finger rub it well to pieces; put it into a long 
narrow glaſs, and in a day or two the black will all ſet- 
tle, and the lye will become pure and clear; pour off the 
lye into a clean glafs, and keep it cloſe ſtopt for uſe. | 
To make a gum-water, take three ounces of the white 
and cleareſt gum arabick, which is alſo ſold at the drug- 


gills, and beat it as ſmall as you can bruiſe it; then put it 


into a pint of fair ſpring water, and let it diſſolve there - 
in, which will be much haſtened by ſhaking the glaſsthree 
or four times a day very well, that the gum that. is diſſolv- 
ed 2 mix the better with the water that is above it; 
and when it is all difſolved, if there appear an; foulneſs 

ED. 
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deep enough by eraponratiag by heat, the abounding i- 
quid, without making it ſhine too much, it were better F 
© to add ſome more verdigreaſe, and boil it up ane w till i 


make but a pint of this, you muſt take but half the quan 
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in it, rain it through a rag into a clean earthen-diſh, | 
and put it into a glaſs, and ſiop itup for uſe, Note, That 

too much of this ought not to be made at a time: for if ; 
the gum be kept diſſolved too long in the water, it will rot, 
and fo'be of na uſe; therefore obſerve to make it freſh a 
once in two months, or three at the fartheſt. 


In the next place, you muſt prepare or make your c0- 


ours ready for uſe, and the dea for this work are thoſe 


ihat follow: Namely, 


Copper green, and that is made thus; take 2 pound of 


right French verdigreaſe, made at Montpelier, this being 
the beſt, for the verdigreaſe made at any other place will 
ſade ; to this add three ounces of cream of tartar, beat 
ibem both into a fine powder, and take care, while the 
verdigreaſe is in the pounding, to ſtop your noſe, and hold 


a bunch of fine linen in your mouth to breathe through, 


elſe the ſubtile powder of the verdigreaſe will be apt to 


* offend; and when this is done, mix both the powders n- 
to two quarts of water, and boil it in an earthen pip- 


kin till it boil away a quart, then flrais it out, when cold, 
and put the liquor into a glaſs, top it up, and let it Rand 


o ſettle till the Jiquor be very clear, ſo you will have a 
delicate green; but ſometimes the verdigreaſe not being 
_ always of a goodneſs, the colour may not be deep enough 


tor ſome uſes. In this caſe, put ſome of it into a broad 
earthen diſh, and ſet it over a chaffing diſh of coals, and 


by a gentle heat, diminiſh ſo much of the liquor, till by 


trying on a paper, and letting of it dry, the colour pleaſe 
you; and here you are to note, That if it ſhine too much 


when dry, it is not right; for it is not rightly made ex- 


cept it but juſt ſhine, and if you cannot make the colour 


become a tranſparent deep willow green, If you would 


fir of each; and you are alſo to take notice, n 
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— chat. will keep many years without dectying, if 


the glaſs that gontaigs it be cioſe liapt up. 9 8 
The next calour needful to be made, eee 


or a liquor af myrrh, which is thus done take a pint of 
your. rartar bye, and add to it one ounte of the beſt inyroh 
in powder, which you can get at the druggiſts, and boil ic 
rill the myrrh is diſſolved, which will be done in a ſmall 
time; let it ſettle and pour off the clear :for uſe; which 
you muſt keep cloſe ſtopt up; this is alſo a tinQure that 


will never decay, and may be made fainter or deeper by 


beiling more of the liquor away — it 1 or ** 


"_ water to make it fainter. 


Ad ia the laſt place, there is as a atk leer, 
* which i is ſp:edily made thus: Buy at the draggiſts-ſome. 
good cochineal, abeut half an ounce will 80 a great way ; 
take thirty or forty. grains, bruiſe them in à galley- pot 
to fine powder, then put to them as many. drops of the 
tartar lye as will juſt wet. it, and make it give forth its 


colour; and immediately add to it half a ſpoonful of wa- 
; ter; or more, it the colour be yet too deep, and you will. 


| have a delicate purple liquor or tinQure, Taen take a 


dit of allum, and with a knife ſcrape. very finely a very 


little of-it iato che tincture, and this will take away the 
purple colour, and make it a delicate erimſon. Strain. it 
through a fine cloth into a clean galley · pot, and. uſe it 
48 ſoon as you can, for this is a colour that always looks | 
moſt noble when ſoon made uſe of, for it will m_y it it 
ſtands long. 

indigo is another colour uſed | in coloucing of mapa. 


This is bought at the colour mops that iell paint, ad 
it muſt be ground very.fine on a ſtone, as you do oil co- 
lours, with a little tartar lye to make it give its colour, 


— look the bi ĩghter; wheg. it is ground perfectly fine like 
thick ſyrup, add: gum water to it till it be thin enough 
ihe your purpoſe, and keep it. in a glaſs cloſe ſtopt up, but 
it will ſettle ſo, that when you uſe it * muſt ſtir it up 
from the bottom. 

For a jellow, gomboge i is s the beſt; it is s Cold atthe dro? 
5 E e 3 
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Sts, and their way to make t fit for uſe, is to 
make a little bale with a knife in a lamp, and put inte 
the bole ſome water, lic it well with aipencil till the wa- 
ter be either a faint or a deeper yellow, as your occalion | 
requires, then pour it into a galley-pot, and temper up 


more. till you have enough for your purpoſe · 


Red lead is alſo a colour much uſed in this work, and 
i hb tm both which you may buy at the colour 


| ſhops very ſinely ground. INE ee 


| obus ſcarlet, that needs only to be tempered with gum wa- 


tempered with gum water to be fit for uſe. = 

Blue bice is alſo uſed often, which needs only wh 
tempered with gum water, and when men deſigu to be cu · 
_ rious, they may ſc inſtead thereof ultramarine, which is 


the beſt and moſt glorious of all blues, but. vaſtly dear; 


yet ſmall papers of it about two ſhillings price may be 
bought at ſome colour ſhops, which if carefully uſed, will 
go a great way; it needs only to be tempered i in a very 
ſmall galley · pot with ſome gum water, till it lie on the 
paper with a good colour. 

HI There is likewiſe an exceeding glorious red or crimſon 
colour, named carmine, which is exceeding dear, yet a- 
dout half a crown's worth will go a great way in the uſes 
to which it is put; it is tempered with gum water, and 
gives ſeveral degrees of colour Ss it DEE 
or thinner tempered, 

- Vermilion is allo uſed in fore e. This is a glori 


ter; for it may be bought very ficely ground to powder 


at the colour ſhops; only it is to be noted, that this co- 
lour ſhews much brighter when dry, if glazed over with 
ſome thick gum water, which is made by putting Wo 
ounces of gum arabick to half a pint of water, or leſs. 
And for ſome uſes burnt umber, ground very fine with 
water as thick as poſſible, and then tempered with gum 


water to a due thickneſs, makes a * tranſparent co- 
lour. 


There 1 — which is 


a moſt pleaſant graſs green, and that is made thus : take” 
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a lump of gamboge, and take 8 hole is it, then putthere- 
in ſome copper green, fir N Noot with a gd. and from 
a willow you wil fee it turn to a graſs green, which you 
may make deeper or Is — 99 
— 3 a 


| Of the Pradlice of Colouring MAPS, 


HE colours being prepared as before directed, the 
only way to colour maps well, is by a pattern done 
by ſore good workman, of which the Dutch are efteen- 
ed the bet; three or four ſuch maps coloured by a good 
BH artiſt, are ſufficient to guide a man in the right doing of 
his work; but if he cannot obtain this, he may by a few 
trials grow a good artiſt in a ſhort time : for this is only 
attained to by practice, and if a man ſpoil halt a ſcore 
maps in order to get the knack of colouring a map well at 
laſt, there is no man that is ingenions will grumble at it. 
be art of colduring right may be attained by pratice, 
as was ſaid, but the hardeſt thing is to know rightly how 
tomake and prepare the colours properly, without ſuffer- 
ing them to ſink into it; all that are here mentioned will 
be fair and pleaſant to the eye, and it is the fairneſs of 
the colour is moſt eſteemed in this art of map painting ; . 
but it the paper be not good and ſtrong, no art can make 
the colours lie welt; therefore in buying maps, Chooſe 
thoſe that are printed on the thickeſt or anten paper. 


S . .. 


DIRECTIONS how to Jay on METZOTINTO 
TH PRINTS on GLASS, 5 

a F Nundertaking this, curiouſly lay the plate 8 in 

warm water, of the thianeſt and fineſt paper, for that 

v dich is rough and thick will not do near ſo well, if at al 

let them ſoak well, and your glaſs being very white and 

thin, go over it with Venice turpentine ſpread thin with 


232 Exrorrs and ImroaTts.of Gatar Burrare, 
3 ar knife, and daub if alt over 2 _ 
that the rurpentine may ſeem rouge 
TW done, take the ſoake&print, and tay irene 
eo ſmooth, then preſs with another to take out the wa- 
ter, then lay it on the glaſs, the print next it, beginning 
At one end, ſtroaking outwards the part already fixed to 
the glaſe, that neither wind nor water may bs retaĩned bo. 
tween to wrinkle it ; then with a bit of a ſponge, or your 
hand, wet the backſide, and lightly by degrees roll off 
the paper carefully, without making holes, —_ in 
the lights, which are the tendereſt, and when the priat 
appears very plain on the bzckſide, let it dry about two 
hours, then varniſh it over with-turpentine or maſtick var- 
niſh till yon can fee through it, and a nigt 's drying will 
Prepare it to be worked on with coſburs. 
If you would have all the paper off, fo that nothing but 
the print may remain, lay it as before with oil of maſtick, 
and a little turpentine and a bruſh vill fetch off the — 
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ram to and from foreign Nations. 
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To and from Cui, ef and 24814. 


5 EXPORTS. „RE 4 T Ear Po of bullion, Jead, al 
ö forts of Engliſh. cloth, eſpecially broad 
5 clade, lutz, een long ells, and ſome other gnods, 
which are the product or manufacture of this kinge om. 
| IMPORIS. China ware, tea of all forts, cabinets, raw 
and wrought ſilks, muſlius, callicoes, cotton cloths, coff:e, 
canes, diamonds, drugs of many kinds, grocery wares of 
various ſorts, 2 other kinds * g90ds:. af which 
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Ar. Gee ſuppoſes as much re- exported to foreign nations, 
as repays all the bullion carried — oma: 
confiderable balance beſides. | 


55 . To and from Arzica. 


 ., EXPORTS. Linen and woollen manufaQtures, knives, 


ſciCurs, ſmall looking glaſſes, * waters, pe wter diſhes, 
beads and other toys. | 
IMPORTS. Gold duſt, red wood, elephants teeth, 

Guinea grain, gum, oſti ich feathers, amber, ebogy, ery- 

ſtal, and great numbers of negroes carried to the planta | 
tions of America, From the coaſt of Barbary we have 
rice, figs, almonds, raiſins, dates and copper. The great 
advantage of the African trade is, that it carries no mg» 
ney out, ſupplies our plantations with negroes, and brings 
in a great deal of bullion for negroes ſold in the y_ 
| Weſt Indies. 


To and from the Canary FT OY 


EXPORTS. Bays, kerſeys, ſerges, Norwich ſtuffs, and 


other common manufaRtores, Rockings, hats, fuſtians, ha- 
berdaſhery wares, tin, bard ware, alſo berrings, pilchards, 
ſalted fiſh, grain, linen, pipe ſtaves, hoops, and ſome o- 
ther commodities. 


_ IMPOR I'S. Canary wine, logwood, hides, indigo, 


cochineal, and ſome few commodities which ate the pro- 


duct of the Weſt Indies. 


To and from Tvanzy. 


EXPORTS. Broad cloths, long ells, tin, lead; ſomei iron, 


ſome French and Liſbon ſugars, and ſome bullion, 


IMPORTS, Raw filk, grogram, yarn, dying fiuffs, + 
drugs, Wap, leather, cotton, oil, ſome fruit. as currants, 


raiſins, vitriol, ſulphur, opium, galls, balm, box - wood, 
mohair. The balance of this trade —— .. | 


| Favour, 


| To and So ITALY. | 
| EXPORTS. Broad cloth, long ells, bays, druggets, 
3 camblets, 2 other ſtuffa, leather, tin, lead, 
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fiſh, as pilchards, herrings, ſalmon, Newfoundland c a, 


ling, legwood, &c, 

| InrorTs. Raw, thrown, and wrought filks, wine, oi 

ſoap, olives, ſome dyers wares, anchovies, brimſtone, car- 

pets, ſcented gloves, necklaces, and ſome other things, 
The balance of this trade is thought to be co:fiderably 


againſt us. 
| To and from seats 5 


Exo rs. Broad cloth, druggets, callimancoes, bays, 
Kuffs of divers kinds, leather, fiſh, * lead, linen, 
corn, &c. 

ImyorTs. Wine, oil, fruits of tires kinds, wool, in- 
digo, cochineal, and dying ſtuffs, tent, &c, The balance 
is ſuppoſed but very ſmall in our favour. 


£ To and from Poarunas, 
Exroars. Broid cloth, druggets, bays, long ein, 
caliimancoes, perpets, ſays, kerſeys, flannels, and all Torts 


of ſtuffs ; alio tin, lead, leather, fiſh, corn, and other things. 


"W404 Wine, oil, ſalt and fruits, as oranges, le- 
mons, a)monds ; as Iſo figs, ſaffron, ſoap, white marble, 
liquoriſh, ſhamack, | There i is a conſiderable SERGE] in 


our favour, 
To and 3 8 


Exroz re. Tobacco, horn plates, tin, fomi lead, 


allum. | 
Imronts, Wine, brandy, linen, * "RY fine cam 
bricks, cambrick lawns, brocades, velvets, ſalt, paper, 
prünes, cheſnuts, &c There is bere a balance — us 
ol no leſs than 500, 0001. per ann. | 4 


To and from FL AND EES. 


Ex PO RTS. Ser ges, a few flannels, a OT few wy 


| "fotrars, tobacco, tin and lead, 

_ _Imroxts,. Fine lace, fine cambrick, 4 ab 
lawns, whited line ns, threads, tapes, incles, and divers 
other commodities, to a very great value. The. balance 
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i; very much againſt us, being at leaſt 250,c001, *. 


annum. 
To and from HorTLAxp. 


ExrorTs. Broad cloth, druggets, long ells, ſtuffs of 
a great many ſorts, leather, corn, coals, tobacco, rice, 
ginger, pitch, tar, with Ealt India and Turkey goods. 

ImporTs. Great quantities of fine hollands, thread, 
tapes, incle, whale fins, braſs battery, madder, lintſeed, 
flix, argol, wainſcot, clapboard, paper, Ke. The ba- 
lance is conſiderably for us. | 


To and from . | 
Exryotrs, Broad cloth, druggets, long ells, uffs, 
ſerges, tobacco, ugar, ginger, tin, lead, Eaſt India goods, 
and ſeveral other commodities. 
[mroxTs, Prodigious quan ties of kids, linen yarn, 


kid ſkins, tin plates, and a great many other commodities. | 


The balance is very near as much againſt us in this 2 8 80 
as in that of France. | 


To and from Dinmanx, SweDzn and Nouwar. . 

Exrozrs. Guineas, erown pieces, bullion, ſome to- 
bacco, a few coarſe woollens, meal, malt, beef, tallow falt, 
coal, ſome linen, lead, butter and berrings. 

ImroxTs. Deal boards, fir timber, ſpars, planks, iron, 
and copper, wire of iron and copper, tar, wainſcot, pipe, 
ſlaves, great guns, mortars, bullets. We pay them a very 
great balance, amounting to near 399,000. Per annum. 


To and from Rvocra: | ; : 
Ex roa rs. Some coarſe cloth, long ells, worſted Qui, 
tin, lead, tobacco, and a few other commodities. * 
' ImeonTs. Hemp, flax, linen cloth, linen yarn; Ruſſia 
leather, icon, furs, pot aſhes, timber, train oil, tallow, 
&c. to an immenſe value. The balance is againſt un us 
2 400, o00 l. per . DE 


* . 


To * * 1 0 8 n 
 Exeonrs, . woollen * — linen, tl 


4 i 
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cloth and cordage for rigging their ſhips, haberdaſhery, 
hard ware, &c. 
ImrorTs. Pitch, tar, and tarpentins, with ſome ſkins, ' 
pipe ſtaves, maſts, pine, cedar, &c- 


| Ta and from New-Jensty, Naw-Your, and PznsYL» 


VANIA. 
Exrocrs: Broad cloth, kerſeys, droggers, ſergen 
and manufactares of all kinds. 5 
Inroxrs. Gold and filver, with ſome ſmall quantity 
of wheat, flax, and hemp. 


To and from VizxGinia and ManyLAandD.. 


 ___ ExryoxTs. All manner of cloathing and hovuſhold 


goods, iron manufactures of all ſorts, ſaddles, bridles, 


| © braſs and copper warts, . in art, © part 6s aft ue 


manufactures. | 
Ius. Tobacco, both for hems conſumption and 
re · exportation, tar, pitch, turpentine, aad fome 


To and from Ca kor ina 
Exyerrs. The ſame commodities as to virgin 
Via. cloths, and all ſorts of manuſaRures. 
ImroxzTs. Rice, deer ſkins, buck ſkins, beaver, a 
ſome quantity of raw falk and tobacca, 


To and from the Sucan PLANTATIONS. | 
 Exyonrs. Cloathing of all kinds, both lineo, ſilk, and 
woollen, wrought iron, braſs, copper, all ſorts of houſes 
hold furoiture, and a great part of their food. 

Inzorts. Sugar, ginger, rum, molaſſes, cotton, in- 


 _ digo, cocoa nuts, pyments, tamarinds, lime juice, ſomy 


gold and bullion from [umaica to the value of 339. 300. 
per annum, from Barbadoes te the value of 146,6001. 
from the Leeward iſlands, viz. Antigua, St. Chriſtopher's 
Nevis, Montferrat, Bermuda, Anguilla, Spaniſh Town, Tor- 
tolo, and the reſt of the Virgin iflands, to the value of 


| 642, 2701. 
| | ard Ga dad ome. {$4 $83 
Expoars. Beaver ſkins, and bearer wool, — 
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indigo; beer, ale, and cyder; old and new drapery; 
ſalt, pitch and tar; books, bark, bottles; filk, raw, 
thrown, and manufactured; cambrics, hollands, lawns, 
muſlins ; cotton, filk and thread ſtockings ; worſted and 
filk ditto, and breeches; calficoes ; ſilk and hair ſhags ; | 
filk ribbons, cottons, mokair-buttons, faſtians, - cheques, 
tapes, kentings ; gold and filver, thread and lace; bone 
lace, linſey.woolſeys, camblets, millenary wares; abies, 
hoops, hops, chalk and whitng; dye ſtuffs, drugs, 
wrought plate, china ware, earthen ware, hard ware, 
tin plates, blocked-tin, ſugar, ſugar molds, teas, gro - 
cerics, fruits and ſpices ;' Turkey coffee, liquorice, log - 
wood, cochineal, feeds, icythe ſtones, tobacco, malt, wheat 


aud flour; hats,  bacley, Jooking-glaſs plates, drinking 
and other glaſſes; iron, ſteel, ſheet lead; white, red and 


black ditto; flax and flax feed; iron, and ſheet ditto; 
mahogony, hogs briſtles, colours, battery and braſs ſhruff; 
guats hair, Spaniſh and Engliſh wool, bees wax, copper 
plates, Piltachio nuts, almonds, rice, Turkey figs; wool 
cards, ſpaw water, bricks, rheniſh wines; ſalt petre, mu- 
ſtard, red wood, cotton, wool, buck and doe ſkins; pins, 
needles, ermins, Turkey cntton, elephants teeth, pewter, 
fints, toys, hats, ivory and horn combs ; hollow ſword 
blades, coals, flates, ſnuff. 225 

IMPORTS. Linens and linen yarn; wool, 8 and 


worſted yarn; copper ore, beef, butter, pork, tallow; 


dats and oatmeal (to North Britain) rabbits fur and keins; 
hides ; kid, calf, goat, lamb, otter and fox ſkins; pelts, | 
ox horns, glue, uſque bagh, feathers, quills, * ſoap, 


and ſome other inconſiderable articles. | 


— — 
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| Alphabetical LisT of ENGLISH MANUFACTURES, 


with the beſt MakKeETs for the purchaſe of 
them. | 


Bits double, ſingle and minikin, are made at Col. 


cheſter, Bocking, Braintree, Witham, Cogeſh:11, and 


forme other towns in Eſſex, and at Mancheſter. 


Blankets. In Oxforcſhire, Yorkſhire and Wales 

Braſs and copper, caſt, viz. into ſtatues, into battery, 
as pots, ſauce pots, kettles, &c. and after wards hammer- 
ed; black Jatten for clock work, jacks, &c. Foundery 
ware, as cannon, mortars, apothecaries mortars, bells, 
pipes, wheel and mill work, buttons, coach and uphol- 
ſterers nails: wrought and hammered, elock work, jack 
work and mill work, kitchen ware, clocks and dials, 
monuments, plate braſs, and toys: in and about Low 
don. | 

Broad cloth, mixed or n cloths in Wiltſhire, $0- | 
merſetſhire, Kent, Surrey, and Devonſhire. Plain white 


_ cloths for dying, at Saliſbury, Worceſter, Cirenceſier, and 
all parts of Glouceſterſhire, 


Caps, bigh crowned, for ſeamen, called Monmouth 
caps, at Bewdly in Worceſterſhire. .. 
China, at Bow in Middleſex, at Liverpool, and at wor 
ee ſter. | 

Coarſe 3 as ruggs, chair coverings, W 


alf thick, duffle, &c, in Cumberland, Weſtmoreland, 


and Lancaſhire. | 
Cottons, in W Lancaſhire and Glaſgow. 
Dozznrs, or narrow woollen cloth mixed, at Leeds, 
W akefi:id, Bradford and Huthersfield in the Welt _—_ 
of Yorklhire, 


Deuggets, in Wilts, Somerſet and Berkſkire, 
Duroys, it: the fame places. 


Flannels, Saliſbary, Shrewſbury, and Wrexham is 
vw ales. 
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Frizes at Worceſter, an4 parts adjicent. : 

Gl ifs, fine flint, including all forts of drinking glaſſes, ; 
eruets. phiils, retorts, caſe bottles, decanters, ſconces, 
branches, toys, watch 'glaſſes, tubes and optic glaſſes, at 
London, Britiol, Stourbridge, Nottingham, . and 
at Newcaſtle. 
——Looking glaffes, coach glaſſes and lathes, at Lon- 
gon. 
—— Crown glaſs for windows, crdivary aihes, pictures, 
and ordinary quarrel glaſs, at nden, Briſtol, Stour- 
bri.'ge and Newcaſtle. 

Green glaſs, for bottles, PT retorts, and mloas, 


at London, Briſtol, Leith, Glouceſter, e and 


New ca ſt. e. 

Hats, felts, at Lites and were iel. Caltors in Der- 
by. B:vers ia London 

Iron, caſt into guns, ſhells, le czn+0n, ſnall 
arms, bombs, hand granadoes, chimney backs, pots, Wa- 
ter-pipes, furnaces, plates and bars, and retorts, at Coal 
brookdale, Shroplhive, at Crowley's iron manufactories iu 
Greenwich, Newcatle, and at Carron in Scotland. 


Forged edge tools, knives and ſeiſſirs, cutlery ware 


and toys, nails, hinges, hooks, ſpikes, cocks, keys. razors, 
ſurgeons inftrawents, and cloti1iers and other ſhzers, at 
London, Birmipghom and Sheffield. | 
-Jammered, chains, anchors, crows, tires, bal'uftres, 
rails, eſpa iers, pall:tadges, gratings, bar. iron, and ſerevd, 


at London and Newcaſtle, 


Milled, hoops and all. ſplit and flatted i iron, of ESE 
for clotks and watches, London. 
Kerſeys, or coarſe cloths, Bradford, Hallifax, Rochdale, 

Guildford, and the circumjicent counotr fe. 
——Nevonſhire kerſeys in Devon and Somerſetſhire. 

Lead, pigs and ſows for exportation; theet lead, mil - 
led or caſt for covering buildiags, ITS. ſhips, * 
baſons or fountains. | 


a lead, ſor ſtatues and pipes, bullets, ſmall ſhor, - 


Pf 2 


. berland and Northumberland; cheeſe of Cheſhire, Wilt- 


Purbam and Briſtol; malt from Herefordſhire, Eſſer, 
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$40 Liſt of Engliſh manafaRures, &c. 
moulds, letharge, calcined lead, &c, at London and 
Newcaſtle, 

Linſez-woolſey, for bangings, Kidderminſter and Wor. 
ceſter, 

Long ellis, or perpets, at Tiverton, Sudbury and Col- 
cheſter. 

Mancheſter ware at Mancheſter, 

Narrow woollens. See dozens. 

Perpets. See long ells. 
_ Plaidings, at Coventry, and in Scctland. 

Sackings, at Wantage and IEP: B:rks, 

Says, at Sudbury, 

serges, in Wilts, e e and Berkſbire. | 

Shalloons, Northamptonſhire, Weſt Riding of Y orkſhire, 
Berkſhire, ere Wiltſhire, Hampſhire, d 
Edinburgh, Stirling and Muſſclourgh. a 

Silks of various ſorts in Spittlefields. 

Stockings, woren, Ncttinghamſhire, Leiceſterſhire, Der- 


dyſhire, Warwickſhire and Spittlefields. 
Knit yarn, in Glouceſterſhire, Yorkſhire, Woereeler- 
ſhire, Derby fhire, Northampton, Kendal and Aberdeen. 


Sroffs, Norwich, Spittlefiel 1s, Briſtol, Darlington aud 
Durham. 
_ Tammies, or cents) ware, at Coventry. 

Tapeſtry, at Fulbam in Middleſex. 

Tin, blocks for exporting, pour mo Ids and ſolder, 
London. 

Velvets, in Spittlefields, and a fort at Mancheſter, 


ape 
kins is the produce of Suffolk, Yorkſhire, Durham, Cum: 


thire, Warwickſhire, Glouceſterſhire and Suffolk; red her 
rings come from Yarmouth, coals from Northumberland, 


Bucks, Kent, Oxford and Berks ; pickled ** and cer 
from Ber wick upon Tweed. 
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A TaBLE, ſhewing the value of Portugal Pieces in 
Pounds, Shillings, and Pence Sterling. 


PORTUGAL PIECES, 
Namb at | at | at | at 

of | 3 12 0 160 © 18 of [1-7 6:-: 
Pieces. | | s. d. LL a. 041. d LW 


/ ET 5 | 


27-3 12 £ 1 16 OJ ©. 1 78 
21 7 40 ei 46 of: 2 1 0 
3 10 10 0 5 86} 214 0 4 3-0 
af % 3 o0f.7 4:31:20; £5 ®.0 
51-18 © 0}: 9:0 0f- 4:10:0] 6 35 © 


0 © 

30108 00 

4044 © of 72 00:36 O of 54 © © 
50] 180 © © 

60216 o O 

701252 © 04126 o © 63 O @| 94 10 © 
$81288 © 01144 o o 72 O ofiocs8 o © 
900324 © 0162 © of 831 O o i210 0 
1000360 © 0fj180 © 1 91 O ofli35 00 


; SE 
Note, 'The bank of England nor ſtamp office take no 
pieces of gold that want above 6 grains in weight. 
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A TASTE ſhewingſA TAB LE ſhewing what each 
the value ofPiſtoles of the following Pieces ſhould 
and Louis d'Ors, in| weigh: Likewiſe the value of 
pounds, ſhillings} Gold, and Silver per ounce, 
and pence. ee &c. 

Louis | Piſtoles | | Weight 
d'Ors, at at N Coi Value at 31.18s, 
2 oins. | 
FVV 5 per oz. 
C fl. s. d. pwt. gr. 
I 44 © "58 o/APortugalpiced)3 12 018 1175 
2 8| 1 13 ofHalf ditto [1 16 of 9 ot 
3 12] 2 19 Quarter ditto ſo 18 o| 4 14+ 
4 16] 3 6 oſEighth ditto — 0 9 of 2 1773 
6 90 4 2 6l|Sixteenth ew b 4 | 1 3 
—— 7 A Moidore — l 7 of 6 2275 
7 4419 offlalt co « -3$Z | 3 
8 8 5 15 6 Quarter ditto ſo 6 9 117 
9 12 6 12 OA Guinea — 1 1 0 8. :-M 
30 16 7 8 alf ditto — 0 10 6' 2 16x 
12 of 8 5 ofLovis d'Ors — l 4 ol 6 
— — Half ditto 0 12 f 3 
2 N 8 2 Value of Gold. | 
n 1 
„„ "|: Pound is worth = 48 6 o 
60 ooſgdi 5 © 8 Ds _ 
72 0049 10 4 3 
J Penny weight - © 4 0 
'q-: r - + - © @ 4 
84 057 15 © | ET | 
96 o o ef Vahue of Silver. 
108 ocſ75 5 ct Pound is worth - 3 © © 
20 ooſ82 10 oft Ounce = - 0 5 © 
| I Pennyweight 2 
i Gran 0 0 


LF © 
do Ar A ewe ey te es <4 
ok An ACCOUNT of the principal FOREIGN 


e, | | CUINS.- 
an . Sterlir g. | Sterling. 
wt FakNcH. I. s. d. SrgRMAx. J. s. d. 
33, LIVRE o o 101] Dollar Hs 
k Old. Ecu FFF 
. New Ecu 9 4 6 ITALIAN. 
a Piſtole o 16 ©o | Juſtine 0.4 
4 Louis fOr - 3 4 ©: } Wome - - 0: 4. 4 
1 SPANISH, Croiſat ö 
46 Rel o © 6z | Sequin 0 6 3 
„ -. ©. 4. 6. þ- RusSlan 
1 Piltole o 17 6 Copec of ſilver o 1 
+ PoRTUGUEsE. | Copec of gold o 19 
Mi-moeda 0 13 6 DaxIis HH. 
1Moeda d'Oro 1 7 o | Horſe: „„ 
W Doppio-moeda 2 14 o | Mark Lubs o 1 0 
LL Duczt- © - 6 35 [6-5 Schaldel oa $3 © 
5  Dvrca. SWEDISH. 
ier „ O i © 1-24 
Scalin © 7 | Caroline 0 1 
Guilder & 3 ©» Mark :@:: ©  2$ 
d Dollar © 6 © f SWISS. 
N FLEMISH. | Roup 0 41 
* I Styver o © 13x | Abra © 1 of 
"I Skilling © @ 77 ein. 
"i Guilder o 2 ] Sbakeee 0 o 34 
Rix-dollar 6-8 -S Scanderoon 0 0 33 
Imperial 0 11 3 [ Para, or Paraſi o 0 14 
1 GERMAN. - Sequin - 0 9 '© 
3 Bolette n 5 
i Guilder 6:3. » 1 
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or walking Kick, divided into ten parts. 
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Before Noon. oe It } 10 93013 48:1 
| After Noon. | | * 18 ; 4:4 6.49: 
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teen par ts, 


1 
The Uſe of this Table. 


* 
' 


AKE a rule, or a walking flick of any length, and 
with the compaſſ:s, or otherwife, divide it-in'o ten 
equal parts, by nine notches therein, or ſmall bi als nails. 


To know the Hour of the Day. 


Set the Rick upright, on fome plain level ground (the 
ſon ſhining on the RRaff, and mark where the ſhadow of 
the ſtick ends, then mealure the length of the ſhadow, if 
the ſhadow was one Rick's length and a half, that is fit- 


EXAMPLE, 


Suppoſe that on the 224 day of February, I found the 
Jength cf the ſhadow of my ſtaff, two ſticks length and 
two parts, that is twenty two-parts in all 

Firſt, I look into the table for February, or F. the 22d 
day, but I take the neareſt, that is the 18 | 

Secondly, Having found the neareſt day of the month, 
as 18, from thence I draw my finger along the line to- 


wards my right hand to find the neareſt number to the 


22 part of my ſtick's thadow, and I find 22. Then l caſt 
my eye above this 22 to the top of the table, and I find 
10 2.4 2, ſo that it is either 10 o'clock in the morning, or 

2 in the aſternoon. 

Note, That 19 a in the top- Nos ſtands for 19 parts, and 
the a for a quarter of a part. And b ſignifies half a 
pr. And e three quarters of a part. 
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A TABLE ſhewing the DoMINIcAI. LETTERS 
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from 1771 to 1800. 


f rnb G [9B | 
72—E D 7 83x 92—A G F 
739—C 13— 93—F 

74—B | 84-DC| 94—E 

32 85—B  95—D : 

76-06 F 86—4 | g6-CB| 
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T radeſmen's METHOD for marking their Goops for 
Sale, with SPECIMENS. | 


T ſaves the trader's memory from 2 load that would 

encumber it, or prevents his turning frequently to bis 
bills of parcels, where his memory is deficient, if he has 
certain marks of his own, and peculiar to himſelf, that 
ſtand for the ten Cigits, whereby h2 may put not only the 
Price his goods coſt him, in ſome private corner f the 
thing or parcel, and likewiſ: what he propoſes to fell af, 
which is an immediate direction to him when a cuſtomer 


| demands the price ; but {uch private marks will be high - 


ly uſeful in keepiag His day- bock, in marking the coſt 
Price inſtead of figures. 125 ſollowing are ſpecimens of 
this method. 


1234567891 123 45678 910 
FAIR CUS TOM. GUD SPARKEII. 


Thus the words a above, FAIR CUSTOM, GOD SPARE 
IT, having ten letters each, they repreſent the ten f; 


NE 


puzzling to another perſon, as, 
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onres, and to expreſs pounds, ſhillings, and pence, place 


them as ſums, and you may put down any ſum you pleaſe, 


i. e. ai s. m. or 23 l. 7 8. 10d, becauſe ai. 3. m. in the 


words FAIR CUSTOM, are 2, 3, 7, 10. Again, g. ſ. t. 


or 11: 48. 10 d. are in the words GOD SPARE IT; and 


ſo of every ſum great and ſmall, Now, to diltinguiſh the 
price goods coſt from the ſelling price, a different place 
may be choſen ; or elſe it may be the cuſtom to place one 
above the other, with a line between, to render it mdre 


a. s. or 21. 78. 


* o. or 4 98. 


Another good method is to invert the order of the ten 


figures, and call | | | 
OE DOIN I, 2, 3, 4. 5. 6, 7, 8. 9. 10, 
IO, 1, &c. as, 10, 9. 8, 7, 6, 5, 4. 3» 2» 1. 


80 11. 28 8 d. would be 10, 9, 3, &c. 


r 


A Ros to find when SyRove Teamar Mann 
WarTsUNDAY, and Holy TrursDaY ſhall 


happen. 


4 
BS ERV E when the moon is new in February, the 
next Tueſday after is Shrove- Tueſday, but if it 
change on Tueſday, then the next Tueſday after is Shrove- 
Tueſday ; the ſeventh Sunday after Shrove-Tueſday is Ea- 


Rer-day ; and ſeven weeks after Eaſter - day is Whitſun- 


day; and the Thurſday before Whitſunday ſave one is 
— 885 or Holy Tn. 


5 
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A TanLE ſhewing what Day of the Week begin 
any Month for ever. 


* 
Lil 
5 
T 
4 


. 

— — — — — — 

Gl. nl - IG - * — — 
— - 1 


SIA 
PII 
©. FREE 


| 
i 
| 
| 
| 
| 
i 


This table is very plain - for having the dominical let 
ter for the given year, find that on the head, and guide 
pour eye down from it till it come right againſt the month, 
By end there is the name of the day of the week that begs 
| that month. | 


I”) 


ths the Day of th Month 
> 2. 


FESSzLY £12] 
Sond. Mond. Toef. | Wed. | Thur. Fri. | 


| | 8 N wu 11 I 13 | 14 
= n=.» 
22 23 = ; 27 28 
» El 


. | The Exolanation. 

lil 1fG is the Dominica) Letter, then 1, 8, 15, 22, 29, are 

vide Sundays of April and July, and the 2, 9. 16, 23, and 30 

nth, of September and December. 

[ng If F is the Dominical E you have all the Mondays 5 

of the Month on the 1, 8, 15, 22, 29, &e. 
When E, all the Tueſdays. When D, all the Wed- | 

neſdays. When C all the Thurſdays. When B, all the 

Fridays, And when A all the Saturdays, 


| There are always 2 Dominical Letters in heap 8 | 
the firſt holds to St. Mathias the 25th of February, and | 
2 | 
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A Table of the Sun's Rifing and Setting. 


* 


—y Kic 8. Set Sun Raf F T 
„ . July | 


He M _ * A H. 
1 5 Oft . 
7 51 0 4 
7 364 24/Z1 8 
Feb. Auguſt 
144 4a 4 


585 11 
3805 2221 
Mar. | 


: oli 
58 211 
3816 2221 
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* 


= 
4711 
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A List of the STA 
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E DIN BURG 
Haddington 
Dunbar 


* 
+a „ 
s LT; 


xs betw 
Sh-8 4 


{ 5307] 84[Li | 
$131 5} 56jColeshill * 
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0 ACK ADV. 
BANDON abfeond n acquiſition 
I abaſe * abſence action 
4 abaſement . abſolve actor 
sa baſhment - abſolute adapt 
1 abate _ abſtemiouſneſs adder 
abatement abſtraction addition 
abbacy - abſtruſe __ addreſs 
abbeſs abſurd © adhere 
abbot - abundance adjacent 
abbreviation abuſe adien 
abdicate academy 3 
abdieation maecept_ A gqjourn ment 
abdomen neceſſor e 
1 _- accident adminiſter 1 
F abettoy - acclamation F4Imigiftration 
abhor © accommodate admirableneſa 
abhorrence - accommodation admiralty 
abject © accompany _ admire 
ability _ © accomplice - admit 
 abduration accompliſhment admoniſh 
aboard * accord adopt 
aboliſmmene account adorable 
abominable accuracy  adornment 
| abortion accurſed advancement _ 
—— a 5 


abrupt 


1 1 —_— 1 rn a «a «a6 « a —_— at 


%. 2 — 


BB affedive 


Gs {| AR \ 355 


A * 1 ARM B AN 
adult allegorical - arrogance 
adulteration alleviate arrogate 
advocate alligation arſenal 
affair allowance aſpiration 
affectation almanack aſſociate 
affection almighty | aſſwage 
affe&ionate aloes 

alphabetically | 
aftiance already = 
affidavit alteration 
affinity alternate 
affirm agamain 
\ amaſs 
 _-  amiecableneſs 
_ , ___ amuſement 
nanabaptiſt 
analogy 
analyſis 
_ anarchy 
anatomy 
"Ex animadverſion bag · pĩpe 
anniverſary bailiff 
annoy balance 
- antichamber balcony 
- antimonarchical} | baldneſs 
apparatus ballad 
apparition balluſtrade 
applicable Banbury 
archdeacon banditti 
—— bandolier 
_ - - armada : - baneſul 


6863 


bandes 
brand - iron 
draadiſh 
| brandling 
brandy 
- Braſil 
boldneſs brawler 
bolſter braun 
bombardier breaſt - plate 
bombaſt bdreeches 
bombazine breeding 
bondage . Blrentford 


3 W 


| BUD AUK 
Boſton : 1. Buddeſdale wy 
$5rip! bdotonical * abe 16,480 
: © budge nad 
2s 
7-4 "Sa 
"ff , 24 4: 4 
4 85 bug | 4:7 464 


» 10 * * * 
bagger 
12 ta 


bonefire | breviary 

bonnet - _ brew-houſe - 

booby bride- _ | 

bookbinder Bridewell 

book · kee ping 83 2513 bot! 
bookſeller © | brigandine 8 
book · vorm brigantine bul ruſh © j 
booriſm brow beaten bulwark 7240 
bopeep buckſomeneſs bum 

bordage buck thorn bumble 

borrower + buckweed - + bumpkin ' 


Boſphorus bud 


catacomb 


catalogue 


catarrh 


cataract _ 


Tavern 
b : cavernous 
cauldron 


cauſtie 


taution 
- cautiouſly 


celebrate 
celerity 


+ cement 


cenſor 
centaur 
centinel 


century 


ceremonial 


- certainty 


certificate 


chaffing-diſh 


chaiſe 


., Chaldee 


ehaldron 


challenge 
chamberlain 


| | | child-bearing D 
_  Childham - 


chimerical 


| chimney- piece g | 


China 


chirurgeon 


choice _ 


{ 
, 


— E — 7 — 


eireumjacent 
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circumlocution 


eireumpoſition 


circumrotation 
circumſcription 


eircumſpe ction 


circumſtantial 
circamvallation 


circumvent 


circumvollution , 


Cirenceſter 


80 


LA 
Chriſtendom claſp 
Chriſtmas  clatter 
chronologer clauſe 
chubbineſs clay 

church-warden clean 
churliſ̃m clear 


cloeck-maker 


clog 


eloiſter 
cloſe 


clotbier 
cloudineſs 
cloven 


clowniſhneſs 


cluſter 
coach 


coadjutor 
cockatrice 


edddle 


co efficient 
coffee houſe 
cognate 


co- heir 


coherence 
eohabition 


- coition _ 
colander 


colliſion 


colo 


combat 


4 & . 
_ combination 
4 * 1 


comedian 


comfortable 


comical 
comma 


| commandment FIT 


commemoration 


commencement 
commediouſneſs | 


comparative 
complaint 


complexion + 


complement 


comprehenfion 9 


coneiſe 
concluſion 
concoction 
concubine 
condemnation 
confirmation 


conformable q 


conjecture 


conjunction 
connexion 


conquer 


conſcience 
_ »conſumption 
contemplation - 


controverſy 
convent 
convulſion 


cook 
—— 


COR: 
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diſpel 


8 . 2 * * 
— * „ ö bs -- 


diamond - © diſreſpetfal 
diameter diſſatisfactory * 
i i diſſemble | TIN 
i diſſimulation dredging bor 
diſſolute dripping pan 
- Uvifficult diſtaſteful  . driveller 
_ diffuſe | diſtemper . drollery © 
digeſtion + ditiller dromedary 
dilemma _- _ diſtin tion dropfical 
diligence - diſtinguiſh. drudgerx 
dimenſion . diſtraction druggiſt 
diploma r Druids 
diſadvantage diſtributor drum · major 
diſagreeable diſtruſtful . dubiouſneſs 
diſappoint .,. | - diſturbance - Dublia «rc 
_ difband .. dividend” ducatoon 
diſcipline divinatioan dudgeon 
diſcommode - divinity -.. dukedom 
diſcompole divorcement dulcimer 
diſconſolate - divulge | dumbneſs 
diſcontent Adoeidilityr .  dunghill - 
diſcredit . . - dock __ _ : -1 duſkineſs 
diſcreet _..- hs doctor ſhĩp „ duſkiſfn p 
diſdaia document a 5 
diſgraceful , .  doggedneſs ' duſter 
diſhoneſty _ | dolefully - duſtin ee 
diſingenuous +; dolphin ” duſty +. 
diſlocate  _ domeſtic. . 
diſloyal domineer dutiful . 
diſobedienn dominical r 
diſoblige - -.-. donation- : duumvirate 
diſpatch © dormitory - , 28 
diſpleaſure : doteril 55 dwarſiſh en 


dell 3 
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effuſion 


227 BMB ENT 
3 dwelling egregious '-embroit i 3 
dwindle Egypt embryos 
dynaſty e jection i 
dyſentery elaborate 
dyfury _ elapſe 
E elaſticity 
Earl elder 
earneſt election 
ear · ring elegance 
earth elegy 
earthquake elephant 
eaſineſs elevate 
Ebionites eleven 
ebon eligible 
eecleſiaſtĩe elixir 
echo | ellipſis 
eclipſe clogy 
ecliptic elope 
eclogne eloquence 
ecltacy - elucidate 
eddy elucubration 
edict eluſion 
edification Elyſian 
edifice emaciate 
edition embaim 
education embargo 
effectual embark 
effeminate embaſly 
-» il efficacious embattle 
effigies embelliſh 
41 Wl effluvium embezzle 
efflux emblem 
effort emboſs 
+ WW effrontery embowel 
effalgence embrace 
403 embroider 


enterpriſe 


entertain 
enthrone 
enth uſiaſm 
entice 
entrails 
entrap 
entre at 
envious 
environ 
enumerate 
cnvoy 
ephod 
Epicure 
epicurean | 


e pidemical 


epigram 
epileptic 
epilogue 
epiſcopacy 
epiſtle 
epithet 
epitome 
epitomize 
. equitor 
equinox 
cquip 
equity © 
equivocal 

_ erecor 
erratic 
error 
eſchew 
eſcurial 


eſcu teheon 


eſquire 


+eſtabliſh 


© eſtimate 
eternal 


Ethiopian 


etymological 


evacuate 


evangelical 
euchariſt 


event 
evermore 
Euphrates 
Europe 
evulſion 
e actor 


exchequer 


exclade 
execute 
exemplary 
exorbitant 
expand 


- expeRation | 


expedient 
expedition 
-expel 

. expenſive 


experiment 


expiration 

expire 
explain 
explanation 

explication 


explicit 


expreſe 
expulſion 
expunge 
extend 

extent 


extirpate 
ex tol 
extort 


extract 
-extraordinary 
extravagant 


extreamly 
-extricate 
extrude 
exuberance 
exuberant 


'-exulcerate 


- exult 


_ exultation 


eye 
eye · bright 
eye · br ow 
eye · ſighht 
eye- ſore 
ö F 
Fabulous 
facetious 
facilitate 
faction 
ſactor 


7 


— 


faint-heartednefs 


fairy 
faithful 
falcon 
fallacious 
falſiſi:r 
familiar 
famine 
famous 
fantaſtic 


ſantaſtical 


. tantom 


ot. atk 8 8 "I 
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1 L. E 
fardingals © —- fiddle 
farmable  fideliry 
farm | fiercene(ls 
farrier figurative 
farthing filanders 
faſhionable filiation 
faſlneſs fill' ß 
faſtning filter 
fatality - filthineſs 
fatherleſs filtrate - 
fatigue filtration 
favourable finance 
fawningly _ find ö 
ear fully fiaeneſs 
feculent finical 
tecundity finiſher 
feeblenels firmameat 
fecilitate firmly 
fellowſhip firſtling 
felonious fiſcal 
female fjñiher · man 
feminine Piſhgard 
fermentation fitula ; 
ferocity fixedneſs 
fervent flagelet 
fervency flagging 
fertile flagitious 
fervently fla grant 
feſtival”  flagrantneſs 
feudal flimbeau 
feveriſh Flaaders 
fewel flaſhineſs 
fibber flatneſs 
fiber flatterer , 
ſickleneſs - flaxen 
fictitious | fleetneſs 
kitiouſneſs,  Hegmatic 


fomentation 


Hh 2 
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F DR ·ö 

; Flemiſh is 32 
fl:thliane(s 


flexibility 


Saly + 
flippantneſs 
: Foatage © = 1 4 
Flora | 
Florence 
floreatiae 

florid ; 
floridaeſs 
flaune- 


fund zee 


fl»oriſh 

Houter h 

fl wer-de-luce 
fluQuate 
flaently 
fluidity 
flummery | 
fluxibiiity  - © 
foider 
toible 
Fokingham 
foldage 
foliage 
follower 


fool · hardy 
fooliſuneſs 
foot- man 
foppery : . 
forbearance 
forbidden. 
„ 
fordable 
fore · eaſt an 4. 


* 


— 
— 


q N 
be # 
x l Aw — — — 
2 ——ů —— 
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GAq1 
fore-deem 
fore: door 
fore-fathers 
fore- finger | 
fore-front 
foreigner 


fore- knowledge 


forenoon - 
fore-runner 


ſore teeth 


forgetful 


ſormality 


fornication 
forſake 
ſorth-comiag 
fortifieation 
fortitude 
fortunate 
forward 
foundation 
foundling 
towling-piece 


fragrant 


irailty . 


France 
fraternity 


free bold 
friendſhip 


frolickſomenefs 


frugality- 


frying · pan 
toriouſneſs 


ſuturity 
ä 
Gaddingly 
gaiofully 
Gainſborough 


galeons 
gallantey 
gallery 
galley-pot 
gallicifm 
gallion 
gallop 


galoon 


gambol 
gameſome 
gameſter 
gamut 
gang 
Ganges 


_ Ganymede 


garbler 
garbles 
gardener 
garland 
garment 


garniſher 


garriſon 
Garſtang 
gaſconade 
gaudineſs 
gaudy 


gazetteer 
geeſe 
gelding 
geminate 
geminary 
gemmow - 


genealogical 
generalifimo 
_ generality 
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G LE 
generation 
generoſity 
generouſneſs 


Geneva 


geniculate 


gennet 
genteel 
gentleman 
gentle woman 
gentry | 
genuineneſs 
geography 
geometrician 


| Georgics 


germination 
gerundive 
geſtation 
geſticulation 
gewgaws ' 
ghoſtlineſs 
gholtly 
giant 
gibble-gabble 


gibbous 
_ _ giddineſs 


gilliflower - 
'ginger- bread 


* » 
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„ SRO HAM 
glebe grand - father ground -i 
globular grand - mother group 
gloominefs © grand · ſire * growl . . .. 
rlorification - - grant - - | gradbamk: [14 5 
— : 1 24 . 5 | 
glow-worm - graſs. gqruffneſs 5 
glutinous graſs · hopper g rumble 
G natho _ graſs-plat guardian 
gnomonics grafly gudgeon __ 
Gnoſtics gratefulneſe Guild- Hall oa 
goaler * | gratification Mee x 
goatiſh gratings _ * guinea aol 
goblet gratitude * 8 
God - father gratulator y = bon order 1 
God- mother graveneſs guſn * 
Golgotha grayhound. . Sutter 
gondolier grazier ; gymnaſtics . 1 
goole-herry _ * grealiaeſs __. gymnoſophiſ,, . 1 
gorgeous __ greatneſs : HE of 
germandize Grecian Habitation 0 
goſſipings Greece „ l 
Gothic greer-houſe _ Hackney... ; 
Goths greenneis . ieee 
governableneſs Gregorian Hadley i 
governeſs grew | Hadenbridge 
government grievouſnefſs , bhaggard 
governor grimneſs Haggerſlon 
grace ful neſs griſſe! Hague 
graciouſly grittiness bhhainous 
gradual ' grizlineſs. | Halcyon 
grammarian groan half - moon 
grampus grocery _. | halliards 
granadier groop 3 
gran ado groove hal low 
granary groſs HFHaltfield * 
grandee grotto Hbhaamlet ; 
grandeur _ groveling bam nerer 


H h 3 


ns - 


| hamper. 
Hampton 
 kam-ftring 


__ handkerchief 


handmaid 


handy 
hanger-on + 
happineſs 
harangue 
 Haraſs 
barbinger 
hardly 


| hair-brained 


Harletgh 
harlequin 
harmful 
harmleſfſ; 
harmonious 
harneſs 
barpooners 
haroſtchord 
harſhneſs 


_ Hartlepool 


hartſhorn 
barveſt 
baſſock 
haſtineſs 
Hlaſtingden 
hateful © 
Ha: field 
Haverford 


| haughrineſs | 


 havock © 
haatboy 


Hawk:ſhead 
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HA 


HER 


 bawſer 
hazardous 
bealthful 
health | 
' hearkener 
handſomeneſs + 
| handleſs © 


heartineſs 
heath-cock 
heatheniſm 
heavenly 
Hebraiſm 


bhbecatomb 


hectic | 
heedful 


 heifer 


hellebore 


Helle ſpont 
hell- hound 


helliſhneſs 
helm 
helpful 


| helpfulneſs 
Helſton 


helter-ſkelter 
hemicycle 
hemlock 


henceforth 


herbaliſt 
Herculean 


 . hereditary 
| heretically 


heretage 
hermaphrodite 
heremetical 
hermodaQyl 
bernſhaw 


_ Herodians | 


„ heel 


HOL 


heroine 
herring 
hefitate 
hefrtativa 


hexagon 5 


- hexameter 
Hexham 


hickup 


bidebound 
| hideouſneſs 


bierarchy 
hieroglyphic - 
Highgate 
Highworth 


highneſs 
Hilary 


Hilborough 


_ Hindon 


Hingham 
hiſſing 

hiſtorian | 
hiſtoriographer 
hither moſt 


Hittites 


Hivit es 


bhoarſeneſ 
bdbobgoblin 


hodge · podge 
hoggiſhneſs. 
hogſhead - 
Holbeach 
holioak 
holineſs 
Holland 


HU 
homage 
home 
homelineſs. 
Homer 
home- (pun 
homicide 
homily 
honeſtneſs 
honey - comb 
honey - moon 
honorary 
honourable. 
hook 
hooked 
hopeful 
hops 
Horeb - 
horizon 
horizontally 
Hornet 
horological 
horoſcope 
horridneſs 
horſe - leech 
horſemanſhip 
horſe-raddith 
Hoſanna 
hoſpitable 
hoſt -* _ 
hoſtile 
hoſtileneſs 
hot-cockles 
hotneſs 5 
hotch-potch 
houſhold 
hubble-bubble 
hucſter 


HTP 
hug 


 Hugonot 
humaniſt 


humaanize 


bumanly 


humbleneſs 
humid F 
humidity 
humiliation 


humoriſt 


hunch-backed 


Hungary 
hungrily 
bnaks 
hurlers 
hurry 
hurt 
hurtful 
huſb ind 
Huſſars 
Huſtings 
_ 
hutch 
huzza-- 
hydra 


hydrographer 


hydromet 

hydrometer 
hydropical 
hymn | 


| byperbole 


hyperbolical 


hypochondriac 
hypocriſy 
| hypocrite 


hypoſtaſtie 
hypothetical 
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hyſeric 


hyſterical 


hyericaineſs 
we 
Jacobite 
Jagged 
jail- bird 
Jamaica 
Iambic 
j iogle 
Janizacy 


| jauadice | 
tchnography 


iconography 


ideal 


: identical 


idiom 
idiomatically 
idleneſs 
idolate 
jealous 
jeerer 


Jebhovah 


_ Xjone. 


jeopardy | 


 __ þ-rkin 


jeſſamin 
jeſter 
Jeſuit 


Jeſus 
jeweller 


30 
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ignoble immenſe impoveriſh. | 
ignominious immerge impraQicable 
ignoramus immerſe imprecate 
ignorance immethodical impregnate- 
illegal! imminent impreſs 
illegitimate immoderate impreſſion 
illicit | immodeſt imprimis 
literate immoral imprint 
ill · natured imqmoveable impriſon 
illuminate immunity improbable 
illuſion imqmutably improper 
illuſtrate impale improveable. 
rnagery impinnel improvement 
imaginary. impartial tmprudence 
imagination impaſſable imprudent 
imbalm impatience impudence 
tmbargo _, Impeach  tmpadent 
indbarkatio — impenetrable impugn 
imbattle impenitence impunity 
imbeliiihment imperative imputation 
imbezzcl imperfet inaction 
 Imbibe imperial inactivity 
imbitter __  imperious inadvertency 
imbolden impertinence inalienable 
imboſom impetuous inanimate 
+mbroider impious inarticulate 
imbroilill implac able in augurate 
imbrue implicit. inauſpicious 
imitable implore incamp 
imitative imployment incapacitate 
imitator | : impolite | | incendiary : 
immaculate  importition incenſe 
immanent impor tune incentive 
immaterial impoſition inceſſant 
immature impoſſihle iaceſtuous 
immediate impoſture inchauter 
immemorial impotence incident 


INC 
incirccle 
 mcitement 
inclemency . 
inclinable 
incloſure 
include 
incluſivelx 
incognito 
incoherent 
incommode 


in compact 


incomparable 


incompaſs 


1nco npetent 


incomplete 
incompole 
incompoſed 


iacongruous 


inconnezion 


inconſiderate 
inconſiſtent 
incontinent 


inconvenĩent 


incorporate 
in corre 
incorrigible 
incorrupt 
inereated 


ineredibilitx 


incredulous 
incroach 
inculcate 


incumbent 8 
incumbrance 


incur 
incurable 


incurſion | 
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indebted 
indeceney 
indecorum 


indefatigable | 
indelible 


indemnity 


indenture 
independent 
index 
India 
Indian 
indictment 
indifferent 


iadigence 


iadigitate 
indignation 
iadignity 


indirectly 
 indiſcreet 
_ iadiſcretion_ 


indiſcciminate 
indiſpenſable 
indiſpoſled 
indiſputable - 


indiſtindt 


iaditable 
individual 


indiviſibilite. 
_ indocible 
indolence 
indorſe 


ind ubitable 


induce 
induction 


indulgent 


indurable 


innumerableneſs 


inoffenſiveneſi 
inordinate 
inquiet 
inrolement 


inſatiable 


inſetiptioa 
inſeparable 
inſolent 

inſtrument 
inſupportable 
intemperate 
intendment 
interment 
inter woven 
int hralment 


| intolerable 
_ intrenchment 


inveterate 
invincible 
invulnerahle 5 


Juſtification 


Juſtinian 
juſtle 
juvenile 
juvenilenefs | 
Juvenility | 
ivy 


7. 7 Wand 
inaculatioa 
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K1c KIT KN O 

3 kidder kittle 
Kayage Kidderminſter klick 

kedger kidnap klicker 

keen kiduapper k ittering 

keenneſs kidney — kagck 

kee per kidney - bean Enacker 
keg Kig worth knag 

kell kilderkin knag2y 

Kellington ' EKilgarren knap 

Kelmark _ Kilham knappiſſi 
kelp kill knappiſhneſs 
| kelter killer knapple 

kemb kiln Eknappy 

kembo kin knapſack 

a kind Knar: fborough 
 Kencalt kindle knave 

Kenford kindly knaviſh 

kenks kindneſs knaviſhly - 
kenne! Ekindred knead 
kennets Kine ton | neader 

kerh kingdom kneel 
 Kermes -king-like kneeſtring 

kern kingly knell 

kernel. Kingſbridge knew 

kerſey Kinglcleere knick-knacks 

kerſtrel -- 'Kingſtone knife 

Keſwiek Kingſland knight 
ketch kinfman knighthood 

Kettering kinſwoman Kaighton 

kettle EKirk- Burton knit 

Kettlewell Kirk-Oſwald knitter 

key EKirkſop- Foot knob 
Keyworth kirtle | knobby 

kibe kiſs | knock 

kibe · heels kitchen knoecker 

kick A  . kitling + knocking _. 
TZiekſha w \ kitten \. knot 6-4-4646 


« * 


knottily 


knottineſs Jarboard 
knotty larceny: 
know ; larderer 
knowingly large 
knowledge Jaſcivioufly 
knubble laſhers 
knuckle Laſſitude 
Krickieth Lateran 
Kyneton latitude 
L latten 

Labyrinth laudable 
lachrymation Iaudableneſs 
Laconic laudanum 
lactation lavender 
lady's-bed ſtraw laughing - lock 
lam bent launders a 
Lamborne lawleſs 
lameneſs lax 

lament able lay brother 
Lammas Layſtoff 
lampadary Lazeretto 
Lanbiſter Lazarole 
Lancaſter lazineſs 
Landaff lead 

land · call leaf 
Landrino Learmouth 
land · loper learning +» 
Jandſkip leaſt 
Langport lecherous 
language lecture 
Languard-Fort Leeds 
languidneſs Leeke 
knguor leeſe 
lankneſs | leetch . 
lantern leeward-way 
lapid ation 


legible 
legiſlative 
legitimate 
Leiceſter 
Lemington 


lemonade 


lenity 
lent 


leopard 
leproſy 


leſs 


letter 


Levant 
levee 


Levitieal 


lewdneſs 


LAY 


| Ps, 


Lexicon 


liableneſs 
libel 


libellous 


liberality 


libertine 


librarian 
hcenſe 
. licentiouſly: - 
Litchfield 


lie 


Lieutenaney- 5 


lite guard 


liſt 
ligature 
4 lightning , 
 Iikeh hood 
{ likeneſs 


* 


lictors 5 


* 


— 


1 * " 
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link-boy 


linſey-woolſey 
_ Lioton 
Lionel 
 Jiquor 
hſper 


liſtener 
litany 
 kiterally | 
Rtigation 
litigious 


Little-borongh 


tithurgy 
likelihood 
ilivelinefs 


_ Uirzivious 


Inivium 


long -fhanks 


Lo U 


logician 
log · wood 
loin _ 
loiterer 
- Lombard 
London 
lone ſomeneſs 
long boat 
longevity 
longitude 
'Longnor 


looby 


Loughborough | 


lubricy 
lucidneſs 
Lucifer 


lucubration 
LaZmddeſton 
Ludlow 


luggage 


luminous 
lumpiſhneſs 8 


lunar 


luung· wort 
luſcious 
luſtfal 
luſtineſs 


LI 
louſineſs 
Louth 


Low- Countries 
howneſs 
Lowther 
loyalnefs 
lozenge 


lucky 
Jacrative - 
ludicrous 
Luffenham 


lukewartn'y 


lunacy 


lunatick 


lunatiſt 
Luther 


MAJ 
lyeanthropy 
Lyd ford 
Lydia 
lymphatic 
Lyn 
lyre 
lyrick 
Iyriſt 

M 
Maccabees 
Macclesfield 
mace-bearer 
macerate 
Machivilian 
machination 
machine 
mackarel 
madam 


mad=ecap * 


maddiſh 
madneſs 
madrigal 
magazing 
mazgot 
magic 
magician 
magiſterially 
magiſtrate 


magnanimous 


magnet 
magnificat 


magnificence 


magnify 
mag - pye 
Mahometan 
maiden 
majeſtie 


- maliciouſneſs 


3 


MAN 
mail 
main · maſt 
main-prize 
maintain 
maintenance 
major 
malady 
Malaga 
male · content 
malediction 
male volence 
malice 


malign 
malignancy 
malkin | 
mallard 
Malling-Weſt 
mallows | 
Malmſbury 
malmſey 
Malpas 


maltſter 


Malvern. Magna 


Mal wood · Caſtle 
mamma 


mammack 


mammon 


management 
Mancheſter 


mandamus 
mandarin 
mandate 
mandrake 
manfulneſs 
mange 
mangle 


2 


MAR 


mango 


manhood 
Manichees 
manifeſts 


-mankind 


manlineſs 
manna 


mannerly 


Manningtree 
Mansfield 
man- laughter 
manteau 


mantlet 


- manufaQory 


manure 
manuſcript 


maple 
marble 
marchioneſs 
"Maresfield 
| Margam 
margin 


' margrave. 
marizold 
mariner 

matjoram 

maritime 


Markham 


marker 
marketable 
Market Street 
Marlborough 


Marlow 


marquis 


$73 


hg 
# 


marſhal 
Marſhalſea 
marſh mallows 
martagon 
martial 
martingal 
Martinmas 
martyr 
martyrdom 
marveèlous 
maſculine 
maſon 
maſquerade 
maſſacre 
maſter · pie ce 
maſterſhip 
maſtiff | 
mathematical 
mathematics 
matins 
matrice 
matrĩicide 
matrimonial 
matrimony 
matrix 
matron 
matroſſes 
matter 
mattoccxk 
mattreſs 
mature a 
maugre 
maulkin 
mawkiſn 
maw worms 


* 


mayor 


' mayorality 


mayoreſs 
mazarine 
me ad 
meadow 
meagre 
meal 

mean 
Meander 
meaning 
meanneſs 


meaſurable 
meaſure 
5 meawing 


meazles 
meazly 
mechanic 
mechanically 
mechaniſm 
medal 
medallion 
median 
mediate 


mediator 
" mediatre(s 
medicable 


medicinable 


medicinal 


mediocrity 


| meditation 
Mediterranean 


meekneſs 


| melancholic 
melancholly : 


meliorate 


melli fluous 
mellow 


melodious 
melody 
meltable 
member 
memoirs 
memorable 
memorandum 


- 


memorial 


memory 
menace 


mendicant 


menial 
metal 


mercantile 
mercenary 

mercery 

merchandize 


merchant 
Mercury 


merciful 


meridian 
meridional 
merit 
meritorious 
mermaid 
merriment 
meſs 
meſſage 
meſſenger 
Meſſiah 


meſſuage 


metalline 
metaphraſt 
metaphor 


meteor 
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MIS MOR NAR 
metheglin miſmanage . Noſes 
method ĩ + miſname moſque 
me thodiſt mien mortherly 
metropclis miſreckdn - moveable - 
Michaelmas miſ - ſhapen + moulder 
micrography - miſtaken mountain 
micrometer , miſtruſt. - _  mountebank 
microſcope .miſtineſs . mourner | 
midſhipman - miſuſe month 
| Midſummer. + mittimus muck- worm 
mid- winter mixen muddineſss 
mightily - mixture multiply . 
migration mob multitude 
mildew mock _ __ muſcle 
mildneſs model Muſcovy - 
millener moderate muſic 
mimic _ moderation muſhroom 
mimickry modeſiyxy muſket 
mindful modulation mutable 
mineral moiſtneſs -- --- ---veation © | 
Minerva moleſtation -_—_ 
mingle - Moloch „ 
miniature „„ moment > mutual | 
minion .monarchy _ muzzle > | 
miniſter Monday myriads | 
miniliration . mongrel - . Myrmidons 
minuet monkey _ . myrrh 
miraculous monochord myrtle _ 
mirror monopoly myſterious 
mirth + monſoon myſteriouſly . 
miſcarriage monument myſtery. 
 miſcellany. . moor hen myſtical _ 
mĩſconſtr ue mope mythologicall 
miſdoubt moreover mythologiſt 
misfortune, _ morn , mythology, 
isgovern Morocco. . N 
miſlead _ mortgage Narciſſus 


* 


| 
| 
| 
| 


narrative 
nativity 
natural 
naturalize 
naughtineſs 
navigable 
nauſeous 


neceſſarineſs | 


nee eſſitous 
neck-cloth 
Necromancer 
needfulneſs 
needle 


negation 


negative 
negligence 
Negotiator 
neighbour 
neighing 
nephew 
Neptune 
Nercids 
nergal 
nerval 

ner vous 
aeliling 
Neſtor 


Netherlands 


nethermoſt 
- mettle 
 never-mors. 
neutral 
New gate 
newnefs 
Newark 


Newbury 


Ne wbt id ge 
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NEW NOM 


Newcaſtle 
Newmarket 


Newport 
Nicene 


niceneſs 


nichils 


St. Nicholas 


nick · name 
nick · ninny 
niece 


niggard 


nightingale 
night: raven 
night - ſhade 


night- walker 


nimble 


nimbleneſs 


nineteen 


| ninety 


ninthly 
nipberkia 
niple 
nitrous 
nittineſs 
nobleman 
nobleneſs 
nocturnal 


noddy 


noggin 

noiſe 
noifineſs 
nomenclator 


' Nomenclature 


nominal 


" Rominate 


nomination - 


nominative 


NOT 


non- appearance 


non-compliance 
non-conformiſt 
non · conformity 


non-naturals 


non · reſiſtance 


__ nonſenſe 


nonſenſically 
non ſolvent 
nonſuit 
nook 


nooning 


nooſe 
Normal 


Norman 


Norroy 


Norſe 


north 


| Northallerton _ 


Northampton 
North · Bury 
North-Church 
North · Curry | 
northerly 
North Fleet 
North Foreland 
northward 
Narth wich 


Norton 


Nor wich 


noſe 


noſegay 
noſtril 
noſtrum 


notable 


notary 
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4 


nuncuꝑative 


i 


NUN OBS O C 
nothing nunnery obſequious 
notification nuptial . obſequies 
notify nurſe obſervable 
notion nurture . obſervant 
notional nuſance obſervation 
notoriety _ nutmeg obſervator 
notorious nutrition obſervatory 
Nottingham nutritive obſer ve 
not withſlanding nymph obſolete 
norel nymphal _ obſtacle 
noveliſt Ws obſtinacy 

novelty Oaham obſtinate 
November oaker obſtreperous 
novenniel oath obſtrut 
nought oatmeal obſtruction 
novice obduracy obtain 
novitiate obedience obtrude 
nouriſhing obeilance obtruder 
nouriſhment obeliſk obtruſion 
now obey obviate 
noxious | odjection obvious 
nubble odjector occaſional 
nubbled odjuration occult 
nuciferous  oblatioa occultneſs 
nuddle obligate occupation 
nudity obligatory occupier 
nugatory oblige occur 
nulliſy oblique oecurrence 
numberleſs obliterate ocean d 
numerable oblivion Okingham 
numeral oblivious octangular 
numerator oblong octavo 
numerous obnoxious October 
numſcull obſcene oQogon 
nunciature obſcenely . emilne © 
nuneupation obſcenity ' ocularnefs- ' 


a 
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OME 


edious 
ediouſly 
odor 
odorifereus 
odorous 


economy 


_ etconomicy 
offend 


__ offender 


offen five 
offering 
offertory 
office 
officer 


c fficiate 


c fficious 
officiouſneſs 
off ſcouriag 
off-ſets 
offs pr ing 
oftentimes 


ogle 


ogling 
eil- bag 


dilet hole 


oilineſs 
ointment 
oiſter 
Okeham 
Okehampton 
oker 8 
oldiſh 
Olympiad 
Olympie 


Omberſley — 


ombre 


Omega 


0 A 4 


omen 
ominous 


omiſſion 


omni potenoe 


ormmipreſence 
odmniſcience 


onerate 


opacity 
opacious 
opakeneſs 


open · arſe 
operate 
operation 
operator 


ophthalmie 
. 


opinion 


opinĩonative 
opinionated 
opium 


opponent 
opportune 


opportunely 
opportunity 


oppolition 
oppreſſion 
oppreſſor 


opprobrious 


optic 


_ optic-glaſs 
_ opulence 


opulent 


oracle 
 oracular 


orange 
oration 
orator 


ont? 


- oratory 

orb 
orbit 

- orchard 


ordain 
orderer 


orderlineſs 


ordinat 
ordinance 


ordinary 


ordination 
ordnance 
ordure 


organ 
organical 
organiſt 

organized 


orient 
oriental 
original 
originalneſs 
oriſon 
Ork 
Orkneys 
Orlando 
ornament - 


ornamentalneſs 


ornithologiſt 


ornithomancy 


Oroonoks 
orphan 
orphanifm 
Orpheus 


orpiment 


Orrery 
orrice 


orthodox 


ove PAL 
orthogonal . overſeer 
orthogtapher  overſhadow ' 
orthographical overture 
orthography + overturm 
oſcitant | overwheim 
oſcitation Ovid 
oſier ouace 5 
Ofiris outla diſm 
Oſtend out ward 
oſtenſive outlawry 
oſtentation outrageous 
oſtentatious outrun 
oſtler outwardly 
oſtrich outworks 
Oſ;th - owler 
otherwiſe owner 
Ottoman Oxford 
oval OXY gon 
ovation oyer 
oven oyez 
over act ozier 
over - balanet 12780 P 
over · bear Paddington 
over · board paddle 
over charge padlock 
over · elouded padnag 
over · done Padua 
over · eat paganiſm 
over · fill pageant 
over- grown pagod 
over · haſtineſs pain 
over loaden painful 
_ overmatch painter 
overplus paint 
over power painting 
over poiſe palace 
over-reach * pualatable 
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| pantaloons 


7. Iv 
PAR 


Palatinate t- 


paleneſa 


p liſn 


Palladium 0 
pallate — 4 


palliation 
palmeſtry 
palm - tree 
palpable 


palpitation 


palſy 
paltry 
pamper 
pamphlet 


pan 


panada 
pan - cake 


paader 
Pandora 


panegy ric 
pangs 
panic 
pannel 
pannier 
pant 


4 ; 


panting _ 
Pantheon 
paather 
pantry 
papacy | 
papiſtrxx 
Pa ppa 7 #1 
pappineſs _ 
—_ 
parable - 
parabolical *_ - 


| PAS 
paradiſe 
piradox . 
paragraph 
parallel 
paralytic 
paramour 
paraphraſe 
parboil 
parcel 
parchment 
pardon 


parentige 
_ parentheſis 


parley 
parliament 
parliamentary 
parlour 
parochial. 
parole 
parricide 
party Ns 
parfimony 
parſley 
parſnip 
P:rſon 
partake 
partial 
participate 
pe rticle 
particular 
parting 
partiſan 
partnerſhip 
partridge 
| pail ible 
paſſage 
paſſenger 
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E C 
paſſiole . 
paſſioorn 
paſſive 


Paſſover 
paſſport 


paſtime 
paſtry 


paſtry cook 
patcher 


patch box 
patentee 
pathetie 
patience 
patientneſs 
patriarch 
patrician 
patrimonial 
patrimony 
pa: riot 
patrotiſm 
patrol 
patroa 


patronage 
patronize 


patty 


pave 


pavilion 


pauſe 
pawn 
pan broker 


Payable 
payment 


peacock 


peaſant 


Pebble 


peccavi 
pectoral 


PER 
peculiar 
pedagogue 
pedantic 


pedigree 


peevith 
peeviſhneſs- 
Pegaſus 


Pelican 


pelt menger 
penal 
Penance. - 
pence 


pencil 


pendant 
pendulum 
penetrable 


penetrate 


Penetration. 


_- peninſula 
pen ĩtent 


pen- knife 
pennyleſs 


pennyroyal 


Penſance 
penſion 
penfionary- 
pen ſiveneſs 


pentateuch 


Pentecoſt 
penurious 
pepper 
peradventure 
Perambol- tios. 
perceive 
perception 
perch 
perculation 


5 


1 
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PER 
perdition 
perduration 
peregrination 
peremptory 
peremptorily 
perennial 
perfect 
perfection 
perfidious 
perfidy 
perforce 
perform 
perfume 
perhaps 
perieranĩium 
perilous 
period 
peripatetic 
periphraſtically 
periſh 
perjure 
perjury 
periwig 
periwinkle 
permanent 
permiſſion 
permit 
pernicious 
perpendicular 
perpetrate 
perpetual 


perpetuity —- 


perplex 
perquiſites 
Perſia 
perſecute 


perſeverance | 


WE 
perſevere 


perſiſt 
- perſonable 


perſonage 
perſonality 
perſonate 
per ſpective 
perſpicuity 
perſpicuous 
perſpiration 


_ perſuaſive 


perſuaſion 


perſuaſiveneſs 


pertain 
pertinacious 
pertinence 


pertinent 
pertingent 


per tur bation 
pervade 
perverſe 
pervert 


Peruvian 


peſtilence 
Peterborough 
petrifaction 
pettifogger 
pettulancy 
phantaſtical 


- Philologer 


philoſopher 

phlebotomize 
phlegmaticneſs 
Phoſphorus _ 


Phraſe 
phyfic 


phy ſiognomy 


208 
pieree 
pigmy | 
pilchard 
plant 


plantation 
pleaſure 


polygamy 


5 pomander 


ponderous 
potificate 


Pope 


porcupine 


pork 
porter 


poſitive 
poſſc ſſion 
poſtage 


poſterior 


poſthum eus 
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| PUT 


PUN 
potentate 
practicable 
pragmatical 
praiſe 
preacher 
precarious 
precedence 
predeſtinate 
pre- emĩinence 
preference 
pregnance 
prejudication 
prelate 
premature 
prenomination 
prepoſterons 
preſbyterian 
public 
puerility 
puffing 
puiſſant 


pulchritude 


pullet 
pulpit 
pulſation 
palverization 
pumice 
pummel 
pumkin 
punch 
punchanello 
punchion 
punctilio 
punctuation 
pundure 
pungency 
punger 


punic 
puniſh | 
puniſhment 


puppet 


puppy 


purblind 


purchaſe 
pureneſs 
purgation 
purgatory 
purgation 
purification 
purling 
purloin 
pur port 
purpoſe 
purring 
pur ſer 
purflain 
purſuance 
purſuit 
purſuivant 
purvey 
purveyance 
purulent 
puſh pin 
pulillanimity 
puſs i 


peuuſtulous 


put 


5 putaniſm 


putid 
putter 
putrefaction 
putrefie 
putrid 


 putridneſs | 


Quadrangle 


putty 
puzzle 
Py bald 


pye 
pygmy 


pyramid 
pyramidical F 


pyramidiod 


pyromaney 


pyrotency 


Pythagoras 


Pythagorean 


Q 


quadrangular 
quadrant 


> qua frantal 


quadrat 


f qu Adra tix 


quadrimonial 
quadriparition 


__ quadriſyflable 


quadrivinal 


quadrupedal 
quadrupedes 
quadruple 

qu adruplication 


quaffer 
quail 


quaint 
_ quaintly | 


quaintneſs 
quake 


quaker 
quakeriſm 
qualification 


qualify 


uA 
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quality | 
qualm 
qualmiſhneſs 
quantity 
quarrel 
quarreller 
quarrelled 
quarrelſome 
quarry 
quart 

quartan 
quarter 
quarterer 
quarterly 
quarter · maſter 


quarter-ſeſſions 


quartern | 
quarter · ſtaff 
quarto 
quaſh 
quaver 
queen 
queer 
queerneſs 
quell 
queller 
quench 
quencher 
queriſt 
quer k 
querulous 
query 

queſt | 
queſt· man 
queſtion 
queſtionable 
queſt 


au o 


queſtioniſt 


que ſtionleſi 
que ſtor 
quibble 
quick _ 


quicken 


quickly 
quickneſs 


Auickſand 


quĩc ſet 
quick · ſil ver 
quick-ſighted 
quiddany 
quieſcent 
Quintius 
quiet 

quieter 
quietiſt 
quictly 
quietneſs 


_ quill 


-quilt 

quince 
quinſy 

quint 
quintaia 
Auinteſſential 
quintal 
-quiateſſence 
Quiatilian 
4quire 


quiriſter 


quit 
quite 


_ - quiver 


——_ _ ES 


— 


Rabbi 


Rabbin 
rabble 
race 


racket 


rackoon * 
radiancy 
radiant. 
radicalneſs 
radical 
radicate 
raddiſh 
radius 

raff 


raffl 6 
8 | 
; 


rage 
rag-bolt 


raggamuffian : 5 


ragged 


rag- man 


ragoe 
rail 


_ raillery. 
rain- bow 
rain deer 


raiſe 


: rake . 
rakiſh 


ramble 
ramage 


| Ramiſh 
-rancour -. 
random 
ranger 


rankneſs 


| 
| ; 
| 
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3 
rankly 
ranſom 
ranſomer 
rapacious 
rapid 
rapine 
raparee 
rapſody 
rapture 
rarely 
rarity 
raſcal 
raſcally 
raſe 
Taſhneſs 
Tazor 
rataſia 
rather 
ratification 
ratifſie 
rational 
tats-bane 
rattle | 
rattle-ſnake* 
 Tavelina 
raving-mad 
raviſher 
raviſnment 
W 
reach 
readineſs 
re· adqmiſſion 
nm 
realize 
realm 
-animate 

2 aſcend 


* — 


* 


RE C R E 
reaper recommend 
tear · guard recommendation 
reaſon recompenſe 
re · aſſemble recompoſe 
re- aſſign reconeile 
te · aſſume record 
rebate recorder 
rebel recover 
rebellious recoverable 
rebound recount 
rebuff recreate 
rebuild recruit 
rebuke . rectify 
recall rector 
recant rectory 5 
recapitulate recumbence 
irecede Tecumbent 
' receivable recurrent 
receiver reddiſh 
recent redeem 
recentneſs re · deliveranee 
"receſs 'ridiculous 
recipe redouble 
reciprocal redound 
recital reduction 
recitativo redundant 
recite re · eſtabliſm 
rreciter reference 
'reckoning refinement 
ireclaim reflexion 
10 recline | - reformation 
recognition refreſh 
recognize refuge 
recognizer refuſal 
re coil eregaian 87 
:.*-Trecolie&t | e rear 
recompente regeneration 


6» 8 > % ® EE o -d. ðͤ Sion eo On 


2 
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reluctant _ + 


remain 
remarkable 


SCA SCR SEE 
ſatellites ſcarlet * Ferutinize © ©, 
ſatiate ſtatter . 
fatiated 5 ! ſcavenger fſcull 1 
ſatis faction ſcene & _ feullion 1 
ſatisfy ſceptic ſeulpture o 
ſattin ſcepter - ſerum | 
Saturday © ſcheme ' frurrilous 
Saturn ſchiſm | _ feurvineſs 
Saturnine + fcholar ſeutcheoen 
ſatyr ſcholiaſt mae 
ſatyrically ſchool —_—_— 
ſatyriſt ſchoolman ſeytbe 
ſavageneſs *  feience ſea-chart 
ſauee - bon ſeimeter ſea- faring 
ſaucer „ ſea-green 
_ fancineſs * ſeiſſors ſeal mY 
ſauſage coffers © ſeamſter 
ſave · all — ne ſea · port 
ſaving ſcollop-ſuell ſearch * 
ſaviour ſconſe © fear-cloth 
Caunter ſcorbutic feaſonable 
ſavory ſcore | Sebaſtian 
Saxony ſcornful . ſeceſſion | 
ſcab ſcorpion | ſecondarily | 
ſcabbard Scotland ſecret Rs” 
ſcabbineſs ſcoundrel ſecretary | 
ſcaffold * ſeraggy ſect ” 
ſcalding-hot ſcramble ſection | 
ſcalp " ſcrap | fſecureneſs ' N 
| ſcandal Yager -- | ſedan : 
ſcandalous  Afſcratches ſedate "—_ 
Kantine, fereak ſediment 
„mie „( 
ſcarramouch (ſcriptural ſeducer * | 
Scarborough ſeipturiſt ſeduction, 
ſeareiti ſerirener 8 ® 
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„ 4 i; 44 . 
ſeem 


$HE $ t. WET 
ſeen „„ abe!!! r ob 
teire * ſhield belsan 
ſeldom © - * ſhifter ſimulation 
ſelect ſmilling ſincereneſss 
felf Shiloh ſine wines 
ſelfiſn +ſhin-bone fiagleneſs + + 
ſelf-evident: 'ſhingle | Gagularity ©! 
ſemicolon: _ ſhipwreck -*fimteenthly 15? 
ſeminal bitten :-,  thkepticalneſs* 1 # 
femi-vowed + {'iſhittle-cock  iGrilfalneſs © 
ſenate - - hop-keeper + Szkinningrave 
ſeniory - *, \ſhop-lifting * - Ckirmiſhee - 5+ 
ſen-night Shoreham New -- fcittiſhneſfs © 
ſenſation mort · ſighted ſcy-colourek 
ſenſe ſhoulder + flab r 
ſenſitige mhoulder-x not flanderous © 
ſemicircle : Shrawarden © flaviſineſs 6 
fend :- ©ſhcewdly _ Nleeveleſs © GG 
fenfory & — *ſhrivelled : -—Ffghtneſs * +++} 
ſent ſhrubbiſhaeſs lipperines h 
ſentence - ."thinefs Iſloe- worm 
ſhallow _ Sicilian _ "Nothfulneſs 
ſhaloon _—_— _ - Nlaggard : n 
ſhambles \ fickneſs © eee 
fame · faced ſide - board ſmitter 
ſharp ſieling ſiſnap-dragonm 
ſharper "bgbcleſs  - © 75 ſneakingneſs + REM 
ſharpsſighted ſignal Bocineaniſm 
matter ſignet ſolemaization 
ſhaver ' fignification | ſolicitude 
ſhear-maoO —  *"fignify ſiongſter 
ſheepiſhneſs  * filentaeſs © Cophiſtical * © 
ſhelf | ſillabab — ms 
ſhepherd : © - Gilineſs _ TT EEE 
ſhepherdeſs. Silverton n _ © fpangle - 36309 
ſheriff '* *filver-ſmith + © Spaniard rt 
ſherry _ + - tmonical © ſpeaker * 

| | * 3 Bd 


CEFFOAEC 


4 
8 


Iktrftt 


i 


3 f rtfr 


3 = 


* struggle 44-44; 
* frumper Nn 
tung , 
ſtubbora Ant AA 
ſtuck | IR + 14-4 | 
:Rud?® . 
ſtudent 
| i DES” - Rady rb 
ſtep iſtraddle „ ef, Oo mk? 
ſtep · father; ſtraggle ſtumble 1b 
ſtep · motber ſtraight * 1 pon katy” 
ſteril d eee eee e ee 
ſterling x k ſtrait „ Aſtupify 133 
ſtern I ſtrake m : 
ſte w - iftragd :; i ſubaſtioa 15 
ſteward ......; ſtrange ſubaltern 1 1 
ſtickle ſtranger ſub-conſequenes | 
SE <6 flap. ſſubdwiſioan * 
ſtifle - 2» raw : ./fubJne - Glue zg i 
ſtigmatical _-: firay 1.45, 4 ſubjeRtion, + ty | 
ſile i ſtrem 1 3 ſabjunRively. ,4-'; ] 
ſtimulate .; ſtreet ſublieutenant il; 
king _ ..- 2; ſrength - Ja ſublimation. ah 1 
tak - _ - {ſtrenuous . ſubmerſion 24 ql 
| Ripznd ſtreſt iſumiſſiveneſss 
ſtipulate.  -firetch n ſubordiaateneſ - 
Ric : . . - ridneſs. ſubſeriptias 
ſtirrup 5 Ws : ſtride 4 4 ſuoſervientneſa 4. { | 
itch - _; ſirije , ſiſubſtantialgeſ 4 2 
ſiver __»; farike +» +3 ſubterraneous. . if 
ſock iſtriag „ſub traction 
ſtocking, ſſtripe y ſucceſsfulneſss 
floic trie ſucculentneſ , ] 
love ſſuccumbent 
z ſtrole _ -  Ffudorificacfs 4654" 
{4 ſtrong 1 55 ot I ſufficientneſs - 
12 ſtruck 3 ſuffumigation- 
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NUM VAR FER 
© tranſmutable - Tuabridge m vaſſahalll 4 
tranſparent turnpi se- gate * vaſt ee 
tranſpiration. .. Toeeed _ 2 vaulter 
tranſpire .. : typographical - vaunt 
tranſzlant txpographically. - : veal 4 
tranſport - , typographer - vegetable 
tranſporter; . typography 3 4 
tranſpqſee - tyrannical - vehicle } 
 tranipuſer _ . 1 tyrannicalgeſs velocity | 


MA IFRS 
2 
} 


-” 


tranſpoſition -, tyrannize velvet E 
tranſubſt antiation tyrant + venal | 
tranſverſe. +tyrangy”— - . : venerable + 
traſh N 90 1 Vvener ation + 
travellge . ..:. 4 v and U + venery - -. « 
ö | treacherous : Vacuum ; vengea nee 
treach:ny, -  : Vagabond. -; vent -- 5. 
l treaſonabe ; vagary  —-_ Venice 
| treaſurer  - +; vagrant - venom 3 
| tremble . -1 Yain-glorions- ©: venomous 4 
_  trepanner, . ;zvValetudinary: | i ventilation. 1 
| trepidation. _ 1 valiant ; : venturoms ih 
| trepiq;ty valid bt Venus * 4 
tribulation validity n veraci tx 
tribunal : Yaloroas t verb „5 
trickilh valuable. verbal 
triennial Vandal ĩ᷑ Rverbati '- 
rifliogly | t vane — perber ate 
trigonometry : vaniſh Vverboſity 1 
Trinitarians _. + vanity verdant 6 
Trinity vanqu ſh: verdigreaſe 
Trigoly vapour verditer 
troubleſome , vapouring verdure 5 
Tuilleries variable ve Ber ; | 
Tukeſbury | variance ver juice 
G6 variation ver mic ular 
B tumour [| __ variety  -_ __ z vermillian. © + 
L tuggorous i * varlet 2 „ vermin * 


ikke ift. 


. 
wn 


4 
+ * Ba 


{HHH vr 


* 
* 


9 


unbuilt 
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Y NB UND 
ulcerate unbutton 
ulceration - uncapable 
ulcerous uuacertaian 
ullage _ - vachangeab'e. 
ulterior . - uncharitable . 
ultimate unchaſte 
umber , uachciſtened: 
umbrage - uncivil | 
umbrella - unclaſp 
umpire | , unclean | 
unacceptable. . - uncomfcrtable 
unaccountable -uncomely - 

_ unaccuſtqmed uncommon 
unacquainted ; unconcerned 
unactive ' 7 unconceivable 

_ _unadviſed. uncondemned 
unaffected unconquerable 
unalterable. uaconquered 
unanimity unconſtant 
unarrayed - - , ” uncoaftrained. 
unaſſiite d uncorrected 
unattentive uncover 

unattainable v uncourteous 

_ unavoidable. + uncrowned: 

_ vnawaked unction 
unawares - uncultivated 
2 - uncuſtomed. · 
unbelief undaunted 

unbeliever _ - + undefiled 
unbend undermine 
unblamable underſtand 
unblind . » undertake 
uaboiled - my * under value 25 
unbound 09 under - written 
unbowel undeſerved 
unbridled + - - wadetermingd: - 


: unduly. . 
, undutiful 


* uneaſy 


- uneJoquent, 


- nnemployed 


- vnequal 


unerecuted 


unexpected 


| une xpreſſible 


unfairly 


„ unfaithful 


- unfaſhioned. 


v unfeigned 
. - unfenced - 
 - unfiniſhed <-- 


-unformed + 
- unforeſeen 
- unfortified + 


- unfortunate + 


- unfound }.. 


- - unfriendly. 
unfruitful 


- ungaintul ; 


-- ungenteel 
- ,-- - ungird 2 
* ungodlineſs 


- nagovermable 
+ ungracious 


- . » ungrateful 


+ nnhandſomely::-- 
· unhandy 


.. s unbappily + 


' unhappy. 


„ undiſciplinad. — 


FS o 
CT . I <8 -%: 5 


© 
LE. 


UNS 
*, undivided - 
undoubted 
 .undreſs 


"2 


* * : 4 q . 4 
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8 22 


Vn oO 
unbarneſſed 
unhealthfull 
unhealtyx 
vahealthily 
unheard | 
unhor ſe 
unicorn 
uniſon *© 
univerſe 
unjuſt 
unkiad 
unknown 
unladed 
unlamented 
valawful 
unlearn 
unlearned 
unleavened 
unlicenſed} 
unlackineſs 
unlimited 
unload 
unlooſe 
uamanly _ 
unmarried” 
unmatch 
unmeaſurable 
unmeetneſs ; 
unmercifgl ; 
unmindful 
unmoleſted | 
unmovable 
unnatural 
unneceſſary 
unneedful 
unoceupied ; 
vnoppoſed 


; _  unorderly "IM 


| unpaid -unſhaded ' ot 
unparalled unſhaken 
unpardonable unſhaven Ran 
vnpeople *  Uunſhod 
unperceivable unſkilful * 
vnpleaſing - unſaar eg 
unpoliſned unſociable 
unpolled unſslder 
unprejudiced unſolid 1 5 
unprevented unſound” . 70 
unprofitable unſpeakable 
unproſperous unſpent | 
unprovidedꝰ unſpotted 
unpruned _ unſteady yy 
unpuniſhed unſtirred 
unpurged _ th 
unquenched | unſtring 
unquiet unſucceſs\gl = 
unravel unſuitable - 
unready _ untaken © 
unreaſonable untam egg 
unregarded Auntangle 
unrelenting untanned e 
unremoved 21 unteachable * wid 
unrepaired  tntenable _ wad 
unrefolved * wnnthankfuF-* k 
unreſpectful unthinking 5 i 
unrevenged _ nathoughrfuf © OP 
unrewarded . until ee 
uarighteaus untilled ' 7 
unruly ** untimely *'  ” 
unſaddle.., © wntoward oy 
unſaſe _ untradable 
uaſatisfactorrx uatried ww 
 pnaſavoey ©  watrue 
unſealed : 


© varruch 


= unſeparable | me rer 


— 


r 


FE 


* 


1 


WE X WEL 
waſtefully © wean 1 
watch wearing f 
watcher weapon 
Watchet wear 5 
watchful wearied 
watchfuly . wearily 
* watchfulneſs wearing 
water —-  wearineſs 
water-menſure weariſome 
water-poiſe _ weary 
wateragge  weaſand 
watergang -weaſal 
water weather 
wateriſhneſs. weather · board 
watery _ _ weather-cock | 
wattle | . weather-glaſs 
Watton __ weave 
wave weaver 
waveringl web 
wavy - - . - webſter 
wawl wed 
WAX wedding 
waren wedloex 
way Wedneſday. 
wayfarigng veed 
waylay veeder 
waylayer week 
way ward weekly 
way -wiſer weel 
. ween 
weak weep © 
weakly . weeping 
weakgeſs - weevil 
weal weigh 
weald weight 
vealth _ weightily 


well a-day. 


WE X 


weightineſe 


weighty 1 i 


. Welch 


welcome 


welcomene | 


weld 


4 22 . I 


well-born . 
well · bred 


well- hole 
well-ſet e 
„ 
welter 


„ 
ES. 


— _ 


o £ fs 4 
wemb 
* * 
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WH I 


whale 
wharf 
wharfage 
what 


- wheal 
- wheat 


wheaten 
wheedle 
wheedler 
Wheel 


wheelage 


| wheelbarrow 


wheeler - 


wheelwright 
whelm | 
 whelp 

whelpiſh 


when 


| whence 
_ where 


whereas 
whereby 
wherefore 


wherein 


whereof 
whereſoever 
whereto 
whereupon 
wherewith 
whercy 
what 


whether 


whey 
wheyith 


© klch 


whiff 
whig 


= 
== 
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| WHO 
whiggiſhneſs 


whiggiſm 
while 
whilom 
whilſt 
whim 
waiaſical 
whip 


_ whipper 
 whipler 


whirl 
whirligig 


_ whirl-pool 


whirl-wind 


 whilk 


whiſker - 
whiſper 
whiſperer 
whilſt 
whiſtle 
whiſtler 
whit 
whiten 
whiteneſs 
whiting 


whitiſh 
whitlow 
whiter 
Whitſunday 
Whitſuntide  - 


whittle 
who 
whale 
wholly 
u holeſome 


Wholeſomeneſs 


whoſoever 


WII. 


whoo 


whore 


whoredom 
whoremonger 
whoriſh 
whoriſhly . 
whorithneſs 
whoſe 
whoſe- ſoever 
Why | 
wicked 
wickedaeſs 
wicker 
wicket -. 
widg 
widely 
widen 
wideneſs 
widow 
widower 
 widowhood 
width 
wield 
wieldneſs 
wieldy 
. wife 
wig 
wight 
wild 
wilderneſs 


_-wildfre 


wilding 
wildly 
wildneſs 
wile 
wilful 
wilfully 
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| TS © WON: - WOR. 
S wilfulneſs ©  *wiſhfully - © wood * 
wilily wiſp "wooden 5+» 
S wily © 2" wooden, 
ill it woodmonger 
1 witch woodpecker 
wilingly vitehcraft | woodroof +» 
| willingneſs with woodineſs 
willow Vuoeithal wood ward 
wimble withdraw - woody 
wimple wither wool 
wince _ _  with-hold ' woollen 
winch 'with-holden woolly 
wind within Worceſter 
 wind-boond — without word . 
F winder | withſtand work 
F windfal - witneſs worker | 
* Windham Witney workman * 
| winding | - wizard workmanlike 
| windlaſs "2 .*. » workmanſhip- 
| windlels - woad world 64 
window woe * wordly 
windward *' wor worm 
wine © welt worm eaten 
Winifred wofully VvVormwood 
wing wofulneſs worn 55 
winged wolf worſe 
wink wolviſh aan an 
v innow woman worſhipfol 
Winter | wats - ” worſhipfully 
winter - green womanly Worſhipper + 
winterly ' womb _ worſt 5 
wipe von Porec 
wire wonder wort 1 44 
wiſaere wonderfal  *' worth —- 
' wiſdom _ wonderfully worthily 
wiſe wonderfulneſs worthleſs 
wiſh wont - worthy 
| L12 
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WRI YE 1 OP 

wot . yelp 

would -yeomanry 
wound _  Jule-time | 
woundy pn S> 
wrangle Zacharias 
wrangler Zagay 
wrap Zany 
wrapper zeal 
wrapt zealot 
wrath _ .zealous 
wrathſul  zealouſly 
wrathfolly . zealouſneſs 
wreath Zealand 
wreck Zelotes 
vreſt Tereth 
vreſtler „ 
wreſtling -_ 
wretch 3 Zeugma | 

_ wretchedly | Zink 
wriggle | Zodiac 
wright Zone | 
wring Zoography 
wrinkle | zoology 
wriſt ©» ,Aootomyp 
write "WT zoophyte 
weime - yellowiſh Touch 
writhe yellowiſhneſs 
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A Tanus of the moſt familiar Proper Names of dew 
and Wonrn, 


Abel 
Abraham 
Alexander 
Ambroſe 
Andrew 
Anthony 
Arthur 
Auſtin 
Auguſtus 
B 
Barnaby 
Benjamin 
Bernard 
C 


Ceſar 
Charles 


Chriſtopher 


Clement 
Conſtantine 


Daniel 
David 
Dennis 
. E 
Edmund 
Edward 
Eleazar © 
Elias 
| 5 
Ferdinand 
Francis 
Frederick 
| > 
Gabriel 
George 


4 


Do 


_ Gregory 


Jude 


Giles 
Gilbert 


N H 
Henry 
Horat ĩo 


Hugh 
Humphrey 
* 1 | 


Jacob 


James 


3 
Jeffrey 
Jeremy 


Jonathan 


Joſeph 


Joſias 


Joſhua 

Iſaac 
L. 
Lambert 


Lancelot 
Laurence 

Lewis 
Luke 


Mark 


Martin 
Matthias 
Matthew 
Maurice 


5 Michael 


Moſes 


Nathan 


Nicholas 


Samuel 


Nathaniel 


Nehemiah 


Oliver 


'Þ- 


Patrick 


Philip 


Peter 
R 


Ralph 


Raphael 


Raymond 
Richard 
Robert 


_ Roger 
Roland 


Samſon 
Simeon 


of 
o 


Solomon 


Theodore 
Theodoſius 
Theophil us 

Thomas 


Timothy 
Toby 

| V 
Valentine 


Vincent 


Urban 
Zachary 


2 


0 


3 - 
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_—_ Nawmtzs of Wo MEN, 


JJ 
Abigail E Magdalen 
8 Eleanor Margaret 
Agnes Elizabeth Margery I 
Amelia Eher Mari anne | 
Ann . | F Mary . 
} Arabella Flora Martha ; 
' b | B Flavia Maud 7 | 
|} Barbara Frances , P F 
Beatrice 8 Penelope ; 
Betty . Gertrude Phyllis 8 
S ˙· ae Priſeilla ; 
| ES: * Prudence | 
Caroline Hellen : 5 1 
Catherine Henrietta Rachel | 
1 Cecily r 1 Rebecca : 
A Charlotte nm -* | Roſamond f 
Chriſtiana Joan Roſe : 
Chriſtian Indiana 6 N 
Clecpatra *  Ifabel Sarah i 
Conſtance Judith | Sophia ; 
7 . 55 Suſanna N 
1 Damaris Laura 1 : 
| 1 | Daphne Louiſa Therefa f 
pDedorah Lucilia 3 | 
4 Diana Lucy Urſula | 
„ Dinah Lucretia X ; 
4 —_ Lydia ” Xaantippe i 
. | Ter ö 
| ds. 
8. 5 © 
4z D £71) 0 
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